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** Maud hoa a garden of rosea 
And lil[es fair on a lawD ; 
There aba woltiB in lier stata 
And tenda upon bed and boireri 
Aad thither I climbed at dawn. 
And at^xid by hc^r garden gate | 
A lion ramps at tlie top, 
He is olasp't bj a pasBion Sovrer." 

Tenntson. 

A FLOWEE GARDEN IS intended for the cultivation and diBpTay 
of flowers; tnt any book upon the subject, however smalt 
mnst treat of other matters, not as subordinate to the leading 
idea, but as necessary accompanying features. Hence, in the 
chapters that follow, some attention is paid to the shrubbery, 
the lawn, the walks, the greenhonae, and the window ; for to 
pass them, by, in order to treat of flowers only, would be to 
court imperfection, while, to bestow over-much attention on 
them would be to thrust into a secondary place the very 
feature that should take the lead. It will be understood, 
therefore, that this book, though a very small one, is at least 
comprehensive in purport, and aims at providing its posBoseor 
with useful ^idauce in the formation and management of the 
flower garden, according (o the generally accepted meaning 
of that term. It might have been entitled, " The Pleasure 
Qardeu in Little," but its object and scopo will, no doubt, be 
better understood by tlie simple and commonplace title that 
has been adopted. Ab gardens vary in extent, in charao- 
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terietio featureB, and in the rerinirenients of privacy in one 
place and public display in anotlier, it is aimply impossible, 
m a. work of such limited dimensiona and preteuaiOBa as the 
present, to attempt an ^xhaastive treatment, either of tho* 
whole subject, or any one of ita more important constituent 
partB. It must bo nnderstoo^, then, that while the attempt 
IS made to gratify a variety of tastes, and accommodate a 
number of different circumstances, a somewhat contracted 
boundary of the field of operations is kept in view from first 
to last. In other words, if this book should prove useful at 
all, it will be to such as possaaa what may bo called " homely" 
gardens as distinguished from great and grand gardens, and 
especially from gardens that are kept for purposes of show. 

It is, above all things, necessary in a book of this kind, 
to recognize at every step the requirements of nature, and 
the best established principles of art as distinct altogether 
from individual taste and fancy. If it is herein stated that 
rosea wiU not grow like house-leeks on tiled roofs, nor rhodo- 
dendrons in beds of chalk, those points mnst be considered 
settled, for they do not admit of discassion. But when it is 
further added that beds of roses do not assort tastefully with 
beds of geraniums, that coniferous trees are out of place in a 
flower border, there is room for diS'erence of opinion, and the 
reader is at liberty to quarrel with the author to any estent, 
and eet at nought every one of his advices and suggestions. 
Perhaps there will be less said about taste than practice in 
the following pages ; but it is a difficult matter to write on a 
enbject which lias occupied one's attention, both as a business 
and a bobby, for a quarter of a century, and on many matters 
(mnnected with which distinct opinions have been formed, 
without being occasionally betrayed into enpresBion of those 
opinions, or, at the least, of indicating the direction in which 
intentionally-concealed opinions tend. On matters of practice, 
the practical man has within certain limits which propriety 
will point out, the right to dictate. On matters of taste, 
dictation is equally unjust and absurd. When we encounter 
subjects that divide opinions amongst those who study them, 
we mnst be careful to avoid dogmatism, and that spirit of 
self- satisfaction which would make " I say" a law binding on 
all the world. But when tho range of opinion is limited, and 
its limits are appreciable only by the aid of technical know- 
ledge, it ie another matter, and the man who knows may 
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proceed to lay down directions for tbose who need them, 
provided he will always keep in mind to be correct, and 
explicit, and as brief and modest as possible. On those prin- 
ciples I propose to labour in the preparation of this and other 
workfl intended to follow it ; and I make the declaration at 
starting that, as regards principles, there shall never, throagh 
any carelessness on my part, arise the ahailow of a mi* 
nadorstauding between me and my readers. I shall have to 
deal chiefiy with matters of fact, and hope always to have ths 
Q kcop them distinct from matters of fancy. 




THE FLOWBE GAEDBF. 



Whatevee the dimensions, the position, and the parpoae of a 
flower garden, whetlior for private enjoyment or pubUo dis- 
play, perfect sncceas in its formation and management cannot 
be iuEured, unless a few neeeeaary conditions are complied 
with. We may find examples in abundance of good and bad 
gardens, and shall not be long ia making the discovery that a 
great display of flowers is not alone sufficient to afibrd the 
pleasure which a cultivated taste will always espect afi the 
proper reward for the expense and care that have been 
mcurred in its production. During the past twenty years 
there has been a constantly-increasing tendency to snperficial 
glare and glitter in garden embellishment, to the neglect of 
the more solid features that make a garden interesting and 
attraotive, not only to-day and to-morrow, but " all the year 
Toond." The magnificent displays of bedding plants in onr 
public parka and gardens have, witbont question, favoured a 
false estimate of the proper uses of gardens ia general. We 
have seen the development of an idea which, in consequence, 
regarda private gardens aa exhibition grounds, and tender 
plants of the geranium, verbena, and petunia typo as their only 
proper occupants. Now, it will be our business in snbseqnent 
chapters to treat upon the bedding system, and the plants that 
constitute ita primary material elements; but it is important 
here, with tlie question of forming the flower garden before 
us, to take note of the fact that the modern flower garden, aa 
known to tens of thonsands of persona, is a poor, ginger- 
bread-entity, ephemeral in respect of its best features, and 
while demauiiiug but little talent for its production, offering 
an equally small return in the way of intellectual enjoyment. 
Before flowers are thought of, a garden should be provided 
for the ensteuauce of a suitable extent of ehrabbery, grass- 
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turf, and other permanent features, to which the flowers will 
in duo time serve for embellishment, and, in retam for this 
service, have the advantage of a sufficient extent of leafage 
and verdure to heighten their beauties by harmonious sur- 
roundings. A garden rich in trees and shrubs, with ample 
breadth of well-kept lawn, will be enjoyable at all seasons 
without the aid of flowers. A few simple borders, well 
stocked with mixed herbaceous plants, such as primulas, 
psBonies, lilies, phloxes, hollyhocks, and carnations, would, in 
many instances, aflbrd more real pleasure and ever-chanffing 
interest than the most gorgeous display of bedding phnto 
hemmed in between two glaring walls, or exposed on a great 
treeless, turfless place like the blazing fire at the mouth of a 
coal-pit. But' given the good permanent substratum, the 
well-kept garden of greenery, with its family trees and its 
interesting plants that one can talk to, and its snug nooks 
filled with violets and primroses, and its mossy banks that en- 
tice the early sloping sunshine, and its cool coverts, where ease 
may be enjoyed amid the summer's heat, and then a brave 
display of flowers becomes the crowning feature. The argu- 
ment may be summed up in this — that flowers alone do not 
constitute a garden ; and when a garden has been provided 
to receive them, the display should be adapted in extent 
and character to the sitaatio/imd its sarrotmdLgs. 

A considerable number of features are recognized as proper 
to a flower garden. In respect of formation and management, 
these may be considered as separate and distinct, and hereafter 
it will be necessary to isolate them. But in the general plan 
they should all be intimately related, as natural and necessary 
developments of a comprehensive idea. The outer boundaries 
of tree and shrub, the intersecting walks, the belts of ever- 
greens, the mixed borders, the air-inviting lawns — these com- 
bine in their relationships to create the want of a parterre ; 
and if the garden is one of ample extent, several distinct 
displays of flowers, or rather several little gardens, will be 
admissible in consistency, and may be desirable for the 
occupation and entertainment of the owner. 

At this point it seems needful to unfold some elaborate 
plans, but it will be safer to say that the compass of the 
book does not admit of them, and that they would be more 
proper to a treatise on the " Pleasure Garden,'' which this is 
not ; for it is only one department of the pleasure garden 
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that really concerns as. A few plans may, however, be nsem 
hero, as affording suggestions; and wo offer them with the 
qualifying remark tbat overj separate garden needs a separate 
plan adapted to its diraenaiona and position, and therefore 
ready-made plans are but of Becondory valne. The two grand 
requirements of the design for a garden necessitate a speoi^ 
consideration of every special case. And wliat are those 
two chief requirements ? To my thinking, the plan of a 
garden should be ench as to develop to the utmost the capa- 
bilities of the site, and represent the particular taste and 
&jxcy of the owner. Whatever is attempted should bo within 
the possibility of a successful result, and no one should make 
difficnltiea without first counting the cost. At every step the 
wise gardener will ask Natare what she thinks about it. The 
result will be equal avoidance of mistakes and attainment of 
successes. Sfflndard rosea planted on grass turf, without any 
space of open soil around them, ne?,'er thrive. Yet every- 
wbero we see examples of this ridiculous blunder, and 
entrance- courts that might be rich and stately are made 
hideous with tho starving sticks ostentation sly stuck about 
the turf. Rhododendrons will not thrive in clay or heavy 
loam, yet everywhere wo see them planted with laurels, 
aucubas, and such things, to last only as long as the ball of 
peat planted with them sufBcea for their support, after which 
they shrivel np, and, nnlosa removed and burnt, disgrace the 
garden. Bedding plants, almost without exception, require 
to be fally exposed to sunshine, yet we see them planted in 
abady places, where they soon become sickly, and cooao to 
flower, though those very same shady spots might have been 
made beautiful by means of fiowors that need not full ex- 
posure to sunshine. Every garden design, and every project 
of garden furnishing, and every item of garden work, should 
be governed by the consideration that it is hard work to fight 
against Nature, and there is never a prospect of a conquest 
worth obtaining. Those who will aim at development of the 
I capabilities of a garden wiU, in spito of the mistakes and 
misfortunes that attend nil eaterprisee, be pretty sure to 
secure enjoyment in tho end. Fortunately, if gardening is 

Enrsued with corncstnosa, every soil, every situation, the 
reezy hill-side and the smoky city, will be found to have 
some capabilities which art can tarn to acoennt by patieaUy 
accepting the teaehinga of Nature. 
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In laying out a garden, it is impossible to foresee what 
clianges it may undergo as new wants arise, or as fimey, seek* 
ing a homely field of exercise, may dictate as " improyements." 
It is therefore well (except in particular cases that need not 
be provided for) to adopt in the first instance a simple plan 
that will afford a fair basis for after elaboration, as circum* 
stances arise to necessitate it. Sach a plan, in skeleton, is here 
figured. It was drawn for a friend who had taken a piece of 
rough, low-lying meadow-land, on which to build a house 
and make a garden. It is drawn on a scale of fifty feet to the 
inch. D B is the drawing-room, the windows of which look 
upon a small neat lawn, dotted with coniferous trees and 
clumps of rhododendrons. T is the terrace ; f t, plantation of 
fruit-trees ; E a, kitchen-garden plots. The dotted lines show 
the course of the drain-pipes, ihe land falling away from the 
house somewhat rapidly. The conservatory, o, and the 
boundary borders, s, need not be remarked upon, but the 
other features demand a few words. In the first instance, the 
ground presented a steeper slope than was desirable, and 
being a clay soil heavily charged with moisture, tho highest 
part was selected for the house, and that was raised con- 
siderably by means of the earth taken out for the fouDdation. 
Thus was formed the terrace, an excellent feature, for it com- 
mands an extensive view over a beautiful piece of country, 
which was scarcely visible from the same spot, until a higher 
level was obtained for the advantage of the house. The out- 
lying E H is an engine-house, which is quite excluded from the 
terrace view by means of a few trees planted for the purpose. 
The lawn is, of course, on a dead level, but beyond that point 
the ground faUs gently to the boundary in the rear, where 
there is ample outlet for the drainage. Let us suppose now 
that the proprietor takes in another piece of land for fruit and 
vegetable culture, or gives up those things for the sake of 
flowers. The plots below are available for anv scheme con- 
sistent with the capabilities of the place. On the pieces 
marked f t may be formed a geometric garden, enclosed bj 
clipped hedges of yew, arbor vitsB, or by a fence covered with 
climbing roses. On the k q pieces may be formed a mixed 
flower garden for hardy herbaceous plants, roses, and flowering 
shrubs. And the extreme rear plot marked b b, for bush 
fruits, may be planted with a mixture of the most elegant 
low-growing, deciduous trees, to make a fringe of wood to 
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mark the extent of the property withoat obacnrmg the view 
orer the oonntrf &om the terrace. 

The next example is a complete plan, adapted to a pecaliar 
eonfbrmation of ground. It represents n beantifal and inte- 
resting garden, the completeness of which has been arrived at 
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\if^ means of successive alterations and expansions of the 
original skeleton plan. A few remarks on this will, no doubt, 
be acceptable to the reader. 

In the formation of a garden plan, one of the chief 
reqnisiteB, a good supply of water, must be considered — and 
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within reasonable limits the more wateriBg-places the tetter. 
Such are marted (w) in the accompanying plan. With the 
aid of conaeetable lengths of gutta peroha pipe they are fonnd 
enfficieut. 

The front garden being only separated from the high road 
by light iron railings, is principally stocked with evergreens, 
the border being filled with bedding planta. A screen of 
trees effectually divides the vegetable garden (e a) from the 
flower parterres and lawns (l); ob the gai'dener's residence; h, 
a hawhaw, separating field and plantation from flower garden j 
B, in the centre of the plan, is a rockery, encircling a basin 
containing gold and silver fish, a raised central vase, and four- 
teen grouped fountain jets. A summer-house (s) is situate ai, 
the bottom of the garden next the field. From henco a view of 
the open country is obtainable, a E is a bod devoted to 
standard roses. D G shows a geometric garden sitnate near the 
greenhoase [ f ia a fernery with roctwork arches. The 
circles on the lawns denote positions of favourito trees ; is 
nn octagonal greenhouse, in Crystal Palace style. In tho 
centre are tables and chairs, and the gas being laid on, it is a 
favourite resort for summer evenings. 

At the side of this conservatory is another fonntain and 
fernery, the former being snpplied from a tank hidden amon^ 
tho trees. A waste pipe in the upper vase, forms the means 
of supply to a small overshot water-wheel in the rockwork. 
From this wheel tho water flows to a lower basin, oisa 
greenhouse in connection with the residence — at one end is a 
collection of exotic ferns, ten jet fountains, miniature cascade 
and tnrbines^at the other end is an ironwork fountain, with 
ornamental basin. 

The forcing and orchid-honses are to the extreme right, 
and hidden by a screen of trees and shrubs. A shows the 
position of American beds stocked with hardy rhododendrons, 
azaleas, kalmios, andromedns, and heaths. 

The limits of this work will not admit of any elaborate 
disquisition on the principles of taste in gardening, or on the 
mechanism of garden construction ; but a few practical sng- 
gostions may prove useful to many readers who desire to form 
now gardens or improve old ones. It is desirable in the 
first instance to seonre good roads and walks, good lawns, and 
good shrubberies, before thinking much about flowers. These 
three primary elements shonld be provided in the best form 
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possible, and with sncb a forecast of possible future operations 
that none of the work shall haye to be undone during the 
remainder of a lifetime. The system of drainage should be 
ample, and all the measures adopted to remoye surplus water 
from the ground should haye their counterparts in measures 
devised for putting water on when required. Thousands of 
people can show us bright flowers in summer time, in juxta- 
position with grass turf burnt to the semblance of a worn- 
out mat. Generally speaking, bedding plants require no 
water after they haye had good nursing for a fortniffht 
after being planted, and the time usually wasted in keeping 
them watered might be better employed in flooding the grass 
periodically during droughty weather, with the aid of flexible 
hose, connected with a supply adapted to the purpose. Very 
much is thought of a south aspect, but for the enjoyment of a 
garden from the windows, a north aspect is invaluable. Yoa 
look out during the whole of the forenoon on the sun-lighted 
garden, from a cool, shady room, and nine-tenths of ail tho 
flowers that occupy the view turn their faces towards the 
window ; or, to speak more correctly, look southwards, and 
that practically is the same thing. Nor is it a small matter 
to have a shady piece of turf in immediate contiguity with 
the house, for conversation with friends, and for the games 
that are proper to the summer season. In arranging a garden 
with a view to the fullest development of its capabilities, it 
is well to remember that, as a rule, evergreen shrubs will 
thrive in partial shade, and a few of them in profound shade ; 
that flowers, as a rule, need the fullest exposure to sunshine, 
though the exceptions to this rule are many, while grass tnrf 
will thrive in sun and shade, if nowhere heavily shaded, and 
may be employed to connect and harmonize all kinds of scenes, 
from the highly artistic to the extremely rustic. It is de- 
sirable that every garden should present a few distinct 
features, or at least one feature, to give it a character of its 
own. The owner must determine this matter by a considera- 
tion of the possibilities of the situation, the nature of the 
means at command, and the particular taste to be gratified. 

In respect of garden furniture, we can only find room in 
this chapter for reference to Edgings, and thi3 subject we 
cannot pass, for trivial as it may seem, it is a source of much 
trouble and vexation. In open breezy places, dwarf box 
makes the best edging in the world, and the cheapest in the 
end, no matter what ite cost in the first instance. If a green 
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edging ie desired in a spot shaded hy wrIIb or trees, box is 
useless, but common evergreen euonymus will take its place 
tolerably vroD. Grass verges are beautiful, if well kept; the 
keeping is not a difficult matter with the aid of the iieat little 
verge cutting machines now in use ; these have changed a 
toilsome task into a light amusement. Well-made edgings of 




ivy have a solid, rich apjiearaace ; but it would render a large 
garden heavy in character, and an esnmplo of a. good idea 
overdone, to employ ivy edging everywhere. There are three 
sorts of substantitJ edgings available for different parts of 
the garden. If we consider the entranoe-conrt first, we roust 
have either clipped box, clipped yew, or bold sharp bauds of 
ivy, or a handsome stone moulding, or its equivalent in aomo 
imitative material, such as Ran- 
eeme, Bosher, or Anatin can 
supply. These manufacturers 
turn out substantial cdginga of 
artificial stono in an almost 
endless variety of patterns, from 
the extremely simplo to the 
ninst elaborate, those of an orna- 
mental character being admir- 
ably designed. An immense 
variety of edgings are mauufao- 
tured of tile, brick, and even 
glass, and those aro more or less 
good, according to material, 
manufacture, and price. They are, as a rule, objectionably 
frail ; they do not make suiEcient foothold to keep true in 
lino for any length of time, and they are apt to cmrablo to 
powder if a hard frost catches them immediately after heavy 
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rain or snow. The be^t cboap tilal bare yot soon !s one m&^e 
for me by Mr. Loolcer, of Kingston -on- Thames, forBupporting 
a border, wbicb etoinds above the walk in an on t- of- the- way 
part of the garden. It is in form an uncqnol triangle, nln« 
inches high, and six inches broad, carefully made, and well 
baked. If set on a true, firm bed, it is practicnlly immov- 
able, and proof against all weathers. The border it support* 
is planted along tho front line witb & number of half- trailing 
plants, which hang over the eloping front, and form a varied 
fringe of beautiful vegetation, quite hiding the low red wall 
of tilea, which gives the border its definite boundary. When 
costly edging kerbs are put down, it is advantageous to bed 
them on brick footings, the top line of which shonld be an 
inch or so below the level of tho gravel. This adds to their 
strength and immobility. 

In planting choice shrubs amongst trees, it is advisable to 
take precautions against tbat 
warfare of competing roots 
by whicb frequently the 
undergrowth of a plantation 
is killed out. In the aso of 
sbrnbswortb special defence, 
the plan shown in the figure 
is admirable. Dig a hole of 
a enitable size, say to mea- 
sure a yard and a half deep, 
and a yard wide right and 
left ; case the bole witb 
brickwork, and at a tbird of 
the depth from the bottom 
let in a platform of stone or 
elm planks. On the plat- 
form lay down a bed of 
broken pots, then fill up with suitable soil, and plant the shrub. 
The vacant space beneath the platform will prevent the 
roots of the big trees working np into the good soil provided 
for the shrub. This is a costly mode of procedure, but in a 
spot required to be richly fumisbod, it is to be recommended, 
because it insures, amidst large trees, a free undergrowth of 
the most beautiful evBrgreen sbrabs, provided only there la 
light enongb to keep them healthy. 
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Geouktbio gardeua may bo designed on paper by ecTectm^ 
some part of the pattern of a carpet or wall paper, or by 
placing a few bits of coloured paper iq the debuscopo, and 
then copying the multiple scheme eo produced. Nambers of 
designs bave been obtained in tlmt way, and aboat one in a 
btmdred have actually turned ont worthy; the rest were not 
worth the paper they were dratvn on, unless it might bo to 
make bnrleeqne of the bedding syetem. It is a most rare 
event for a really complicated plan to prove effective, however 
skilfully planted ; and bo I begin this chapter by ndvtaing the 
beginner to avoid the Bchomea which combine a great variety 
of fignres, anch aa ovaln, hearts, diamonds, horns of plenty, 
and true lovers' koota. Elaborate designs are, of coarse, not to 
be contemned, for we find them constituting important featares 
in many great gardens, and employing the highest artistic 
talent in garden colonring. It is above all things necessary, 
in an elementary book of this sort, to guard beginners against 
making costly mistakes, and the fannation of the parterre is 
B bneincsa requiring more than ordinary caution to guard 
against waste of time and money, and all the consequent 
Texation and disappointment. In what we may call " a quiet 
garden" of limited dimensions, a few large beds, far separated 
by well-kept turf will, in many cases, give far more satisfactioa 
than a distinctive geometric scheme, and necessitate, perhaps, 
only a twentieth of the time and attention to keep them suit- 
ably gay, besides ofiering the pecnliar advantage that each 
bed may bo planted to produce an effect of its own without 
any special reference to the rest, so long as it is decidedly 
different. The common repetition of oblongs and circles 
which we meet with in public gardeiis, where long walks de- 
mand ffoweiy dressings, is one of the meet effective and satis- 
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factory, ttongh always open to the accnaatiofi of an alliancB 
with commonplace and monotony. On the other hand, the 
common repetition, on the mavginB of lawns in private gardens, 
of circular beds containing standard roses, snironnded by 
geraninms, verbenas, and other sach staff, is inefft'ctive and 
puerile. Gardens embellished in this way have no character 
at all, they are mere coniusions. Far better would it be to 
concentrate the energies whii;h the "pincTiahion" beds oon- 
Bnme to a poor pnrpose, on a neat and reasonably circnm- 
Hcribed parterre, which wonld constitnte a feature and afford 
considerable interest. To he sure, it is easy to plant pincnahion 
beds, because they are scarcely co-related, but a pax'terre de. 
mands talent, and that is not always available. 

In a majority of instances, geometric gardens are laid ont 
on grass turf, and the green groundwork adds immensely to 
the beauty of the flowers. 
In elaborately furnished 
gardens, a groundwork 
of silver sand, with box 
embroidery to define the 
SagyA ^^M PJM outlines and fill in tbe 

K^^BB^^VjI^H angles, employed in 

^^^ViW^^K^^HI an open space set apart 

" "^^^ '^^^^ .^^^ foj. ijig purpose, and the 

Boheme is enriched with 
Btafnary, clipped yews, 
laurels, cypresses, and 
Tascs containing yuccas, 
agaves, or masses of ge- 
raniums. The working 
out of a great design 
in coloured earths and 
flower-beds is the most complicated, and, generally speaking, 
perhaps the least satisfactory, I'urm of the parterre. It haa this 
advantage, that, during wint-er, it affords" something to look 
at," but thecorrespondingdisadvantngeis that nobody wants to 
Eee it. A favourite idea with artists in this line of business is to 
draw ont, on a gigantic scale, a group of rose, Bhamrock, and 
thistle in coloured earths ami bos embroidery, and while the 
thing is new it looks tolerably well ; but the mnjority of 
people do not keep themsel vea anfiicieutly nndor conlrol when 
tempted to indulge a smile as they admire it. Generally 
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the deeign &re so complel«lj estingnisbed thftt, even with m 
key plan in one's hand, it would be hard to see Hher« th« 
thistle begiB§ and the ahamiock leaves off, and where, aroJdat 
the confusion, the rose ought to be. The principal matenkla 
employed for the intersecting walks in these designs, aro 
pounded Derbyshire spar (white), pounded brick (red), 
pounded elate (blae), ponnded coal (black), sifled gravel gnt 
(yellowish grey). 

In planting the parterre it is as easy to make mistakes m 
ID designing it, and the most frequent errurs are the employ- 
ment of primary colonrs in exceaaive quantity a[id strength, 
and the neglect of neutral tints to soften it, and of brilliant 
edgings to define it. The stereotyped repetition of scarlet 
geraniums and yellow calceolarias is in the la.st degree ToJgar 
and tas teles- 



I 



and the 
mon dispositi ons 
of red, white, 
and blue are 
better adapted 
to delight sava- 
ges, than repre- 
sent the artistic 
status of a civi- 
lized people. 
The increasing 
nse of leaf co- 
lonrs marks a 
^eat advance 
m taste, and 
etrange to say, 
the most perfect 
examples of par- 
terre colouring 
we have scon of 
late years, have 
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been accomplished by leaves solely, in scenes from whicH 
flowers were utterly excluded. Lcaf-oolonra, however, are 
of immense importance in connection witli flowers, as any 
good example of parterre colouring will prove. Tlie; aSatd 
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material far boundary lioeB, for relief agents, and for markmg 
the rhythm of combinationa. Effery Bcheme that is to bo 
viewed as a whole, must be coloured as a whole, and with the 
object of producing a complete and harmoDiouB picture. Wbat- 
ever the naturo of the materials employed, certain priaciples 
mnat be followed to insure a satisfactory result. The strong 
colours must be spread pretty equally over the whole schema 
irith neutral and intermediate tints to harmonize and combiite 
them. The colours containing n:ioat light, such aa yellow, 
white, and pink, should be placed in the outer parts of the 
design, to draw it out to its full eitent ; and the heavier 
colours, snch as scarlet, crimson, and purple, should occapy 
the more central portions of the scheme. The moat difficult 
of all colours to dispose of satisfactorily is pure yellow, and its 
related tints of buff and orange. A bed of yellow calceo- 
lariaa in the centre of a group will be pretty sure to spoil it, 
no matter how akilfnlly in other respects it may be planted. 
Bat a few of the most conspicuously placed of the beds in 
the boundary of the pattern may be planted with calceolarias 
to assist in defining the arrangement. Bright aud aharp 
edgings are eminently desirable, and it is a good point i£ 
the edgings are the same throughout, forming clear fillets of 
silvery or golden leafage, or some suitable flowering plant, 
which carries plenty of light in its colour. Objection may 
be taken to this rule, on the ground that beds containing 
plants that nearly approximate in tone to that of the general 
edging, will be apoiled if edged like the rest. But the objec- 
tion is superficial. When we cannot bring out the masses by 
means of the edgings, and it is desirable to have the boundary 
lines alike all through, we must change our tactics, and bring 
out the edgings. For example, we are to suppose three beda 
filled with Sowers. No. I contains scarlet geraniama, and 
may be edged with a band of blue lobelia, and an outer de- 
fining line of silvery cemstinm ; No. 2 is flUed with blue 
ageratnm, and edged with a band of Purple King verbena, 
with a finishing line of ceraatium. No. 3 consista of Mrs. 
Pollock geranium and blaa lobelia, plant and plant, with a 
finishing band of lobelia, and a boandory line of cerastium. 
Thus, in three extremely different caaes, the final fillet is the 
Bame withont violation of hnrmony or detraction from the 
pronounced character of the beds. It ia a matter eqnallj im- 
portant and interesting, that a perfect hypothetical balance of 
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odlonn is neither a good practical balance nor agreeable to 
the educated eye. Aeqnareyardeachof red, bine, and yellow, 
whether in grass or gravel, will not make a telling parterre. 
Bnt a block of Une, between two Uooks of red, and all three 
banded with a silyery grey line or a sufficient breadth of 
ffreen grass, might oonstitnte an agreeable, though hnmble 
feature of a garaen. It is well, indeed, in every scheme to 
allow one colour with its related shades to predominate, and 
to employ the others as relief agents rather than as features. 
Lastly, strong contrasts should not be indulged in oflen ; they 
are the antitheses of harmony, as you may discover by obser- 
vation. Thus we shall find two geraniums like Thomas 
Moore and Feast of Boses, the first intense scarlet, the second 
intense rose pink, produce a most delightful harmony when 
planted side by side. And again. Bonfire geranium, a dazzling 
scarlet, may be planted by the side of Purple King verbena, 
with the certainty of a rich and perfect combination. This 
much, however, must suffice on the subject of colour for the 
present ; but we shall have to return to it in connection with 
the plants required for the bedding system. If example is 
better tiian precept, the best part of this chapter is now to 
come, for examples are needed ; and the few selected are well 
adapted to illustrate principles. 

The subjoined figure, p. 20, represents a panel garden, drawn 
to scale. It lies immediately below the terrace, and is approached 
by a flight of steps. On either side is a strip of grass, twelve 
feet wide, on the same level as the flower oeds, and beyond 
that the ground rises in a grass slope (or ramp) to the general 
level of the lawn above. Two examples of planting this 
garden for a summer display will be given, and the first shall 

be a harmony in red. No 1, crimson, or deep scarlet, zonal 
pelargonium ; 2, 2, blue lobelia ; 8, 8, a dwarf scarlet zonal ; 
4, 4, 4, 4, same as centre ; 5, 5, 5, 5, solid planting of a good 
rose-pink or carmine-tinted zonal. Nos. 4 and 5 being in the 
same boundary, the crimson or deep scarlet must occupy the 
half nearest to the centre, and the pink or carmine the other 
half. Nos. 6, 6, 6, 6, may be red-leaved amaranthus or crim- 
son-leaved beet, edged with a strong white-leaved plant, such 
as a centaurea, or a white-edged zonal. For 7, 7, we need 
a rich maroon or chocolate self-colour, such as a coleus 
will supply ; and the edging here may be a yellow calceolaria 
or the dwarf tagetes. hi 8, 8, the colour of 8, 8, may be re- 
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peated exactly, or nearly, with edging of blue lobelia ; 9, 9, 
a pale pink zonal ; 10, 10, a white-edged zonal with white 
flowers. 

Another arrangement for the same group of beds may be as 
follows, to form a harmony in blue. No. 1, a purple petunia, 
or verbena, edged with cerastium ; 2, 2, scarlet zonal, edged 
with blue lobelia; 8, 8, a tricolor-leaved zonal, edged with 
blue lobelia. In 4 and 6 we begin by placing a large dose of 
scarlet in the centre (where figure 4 is placed), and then fill 
in solid with blue lobelia, and edge with cerastium. In 6, 6, 
6, 6, we have a mixture of white-edged zonal and blue lobelia 
throughout, the blue to be the stronger element ; the edging 
to be a variegated-leaved zonal, or ivy-leaved pelargonium. 
The two ovals, 7, 7, scarlet zonals, and blue lobelia for 
edging ; 8, 8, a blue lobeha, edged with a white-edged zonal ; 
9, 9, a lilac or pink zonal; 10, 10, a salmon- or orange- 
tinted zonal, edged with cerastium. 

The next example is of the ** old-fashioned/* looking very 
poor on paper, but quite effective when well-planted on a 
good space of grass, amidst shrubby surroundings. When the 
sketch was made the planting consisted of : a, white verbena, 
edged with purple verbena ; b, variegated-leaved zonal, edged 
with blue lobelm ; c, c, crimson, or deep scarlet zonal, edged 
with variegated zonal ; d, crimson or deep scarlet zonal, edged 
with variegated zonal; e, e, salmon -tinted zonal; f, f, blue 
lobelia, edged with cerastium ; o, crimson or amethyst zonal ; 
H, tricolor -leaved zonal. The letters i, i, indicate vases or 
baskets, filled with mixtures in which light colours predom- 
inate. 

In fiirther illustration of the principles of geometric 
colouring, a selection has been made of a series of schemes 
in the Liverpool Botanic Gardens, where Mr. Tyerman, the 
able curator, has developed this system of embellishment with 
peculiar completeness and success. The first of the series 
will indicate the value of geraniums, or, as they should be 
termed more correctly, zonate pelargoniums; for the whole 
fiimiture consisted, in the season when these notes were madOi 
of varieties of this class of bedding plants, with the exceptioui 
as will be seen, of a few trivial dots of calcAolana and verbena. 
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The plana wtich follow, on pages 24, 25, and 26, will, it is 
hoped, be clearly nnderatood by the aid of the accompanying 
enumeration of the plants employed in fnrnieliiiig them. 
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1, Pink zonal, and margin of 16 incbea of bron^-leaved plant. 2, arim- 
■on Dos^a;, and margin of SI Incbes of jellow tropEeolum. 3, grey- and 
red-leaved plants of medium height, Id mixture. A, Bilveiy-vari«ated 
zonal, and edging of 2i incbea of pnipIe-hliiB verbena. C and 0, golden- 
leaved zonal and light-blue verbena. 7, purple- crimson nosq^y, with an 
edging of IS incbes of dwarf yellow tropieulum. S, crimBon nos^aj, and 
edging of 18 inches of dwarf grey-leaved plant. 0, creamy vari^^ted 
zonal, and edging of 18 inches of light-blue lobelia. 10, orange-eoloured 
tropfeolum, and edging of 24 incbes of purple verbena. 11, creaniT-varie- 
gated zonal, and edging of 18 incbea of light-blue lobelia. 12, et 
dwarf grey-leaved plant. 13, light-purple ve ' ... 

zonal, mixed. 11, silvei^ variegated zonal ai 
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The next deeiffn, p. 28, will explain the principles of Par- 
quet colonring. It is the work of a talentea head gardener in 
a large private eetablishment, who says of it : — 

"The plantiDg and condition of this bed had manT 
admirers. I do not daim any particular merit for it, although 
it was my own work ; because the position of the bed, and 
the restrictions nnder which that position place the planter, 
can only be known to those most mterestea in it. Still, the 
&ct that many wish to copy it speaks well for the principles 
observed, and of the probability that it is worthy of imitation 
in other places. It is necessary to state that it was formed 
oat of the middle of a broad stono terrace adjoining the man- 
sion. But a new wing being added to the house, and the 
principal window of that wing looking down upon the stone 
terrace, it was considered desirable to break up the monotony 
of the stone terrace by forming this parquet garden in the 
centre. The restrictions imposed upon the planter will be 
evident to the reader. As the principal windows are in the 
new wing, it is from that point from which the bed is viewed, 
and it should show all its features from that point without 
being distastefill to the eye when looked upon from any other. 
It was the opinion of many that the same plants and the same 
arrangement would look well as a double ribbon border in 
any position. The splashes of yellow introduced at the comers, 
cutting off, as it were, the sharp angles of the lines, were 
objected to; but, for my own part, I never regretted that 
feature, because it broke up the stiffness of the arrangement, 
and it softened down the tones of the massive lines of Stella 
eeranium. As a rule, angular arrangements are objectionable, 
but, as they must be sometimes adopted, this example may be 
nsefril in your series of bedding examples." 

The next examples, p. 29, represent the embellishments 
of an entrance court, which is remarkably well-kept, being 
richly stocked with coniferous trees, and the walls densely 
clothed with the choicest ivies. The central walk is flanked 
on each side with small grass-plots, on which are marked out 
oblong compartments and narrow scrolls as in the small 
figure. The ground- work is wholly formed of statuary marble 
broken to the size of hazel-nuts, and laid down on a bottom of 
concrete, to prevent the soiling of the white marble by worm- 
casts. The scroll is, therefore, produced in relief on a snow- 
white ground, and is planted thus: — ^A A, Golden Fleece 
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Ghrsoinm; BB, bine Lobelia ; C| Alma Oeraninm. This Bcheme 
IB admirably adapted for eznall gardens and entrances, and 
xeqnirea only ordi- 
nary skill to work 
it ont snooessfnll^. 
Immediately m 
front of the gate 
ia a circle of grass 
tnr^ with standard 
bay tree in the 
centre, and four equidistant horns or compartments, as re- 
presented in the figure. The plantinc: of this design is very 





simple, but most effective. A is a bold dump of Perilla, 
forming the termination or month of the horn ; B, Flower of 
the Day Geranium, which is continued to the centre C, so 
that the design has but two prominent colours — purple-bronze 
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and oreamy-grey, a anbordina-te colour 1161115 ^^° oeriBe bloa- 
samB of the geranlam. The eSect of this style of planting 
is enhanced by the rich foliage of the evergreen ahrabs in the 
adjoining borders, and its intense brigbtneaa is relieved by 
the pleasant view of a large and rich green garden beyond. 

Space need not be occupied with ribbona and scrolls, be- 
cause of their Himplicity in the first place ; and because, in 
the second place, the larger achemeg include all the amaller 
ones, so far as principles and details are concerned. It may 
be remarked, however, for general guidance, that scrolls and 
ribbona must always be decisive in colouring, sharp and bright, 
and either strictly linear in arrangement, or so arranged that 
the vandykea, crescents, and waviog lines adopted are sub- 
ordinate to the primary linear arrangement, so as to sustain 
the idea of a scroll or a ribbon as the case may be. Plants 
of small growth are especially valuable for this work, which 
should be dense in planting of the very host materials avail- 
able for the purpose. 

A curious and eminently pleasing style of massing has 
lately been adopted by Mr. Mason, the superintendent of 
Princes Park, Liverpool. This is known as Tessellated 
colouring, the colours being repeated in small blotches, with 
sharp dividing lines to separale the groups, like a series of 
dotted ribbons placed aide by side to form a connected piece. 
In this system, foliage plants are freely employed side by aide 
with flowering plants, and the result is a rich mosaic or tessel- 
lated pattern extremely pleasing and interesting to look down 
upon, bnt wanting in decidedness when viewed from a dis- 
tance. The examples figured occur on lar^ breadths of green 
turf, which greatly aids the genera! efi'ect ; in feet, gravels of 
any kind would be unsuitable for a groundwork, by the too 
near approximation of their colours to some of the otV- repeated 
neutral tints in the planting'. It is of great importance to 
select for the purpose plants that are likely to continue good 
throngbout the season, for a, failure anywhere would be par- 
ticularly disastrous on account of its repetition in the form of 
a broad sprinkling of blank spaces amongst the flowers. It 
ia not less important either to select plants of the same height, 
or that admit of being pinched back should any of them over- 
top their aeighbonrs. The schemes are explained in lbs 
enumeration of subjects employed in producing them. The 
blank lines are planted the s&me as those thej correspocd with. 
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Outnde Row — 1, 1, blue lobelia ; 2, gulden variegated zonal Second 
Row — 8, creamy variegated zonal ; 4, 4, dwarf aalnioD-red zonal. Third 
Bow — 5, yellow calceolaria ; 6, 6, bronzy-leaved plant, of medium height. 
Centre Sow — 7, grey-leaved plant, of medium height ; 8, 8, pink zonal 

Scale^ 4 feet to the inch. 
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I^nt Bow — 1, 1, dwarf silvery-leaved plant ; 2, dwarf salmon-red zonal. 
Second Bow — 3, broDzy«leaved plant, of medium height ; 4, 4, yellow cal- 
ceolaria. Third Bow — 5, crimson zonal ; 6, 6, silvery variegated zonal. 
Centre Bow — 7, tall bronzy-leaved plant ; 8 tall grey-leaved pluit. 

Scale^ 4 feet to the inch. 

The Panel Flower Bed is from the garden of Lord Ghesham, 
at Latimer. The style of planting this panel is at once 
efTective, and attended with less than the average trouble in- 
cident to such work. The border is twenty feet wide, and 
seventy feet long. The front of the border rests upon a wall 
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three feet and a h fi,1f 
above the general 
level of the flower- 
garden, and irom the 
front to the back of 
the border there is a 
rise of five feet. It 
is Been from the 
drawing-room win- 
dows of the maneion, 
and has obtained 
much fame for its 
brilliant appearance. 
One of the most snc- 
ceesfdl plantings was 
as follows : — 1, an 
orange - coloured 
DOeegay pelargonium 
2, white-leaved cent- 
am-ea. S, golden- 
leaved zonal. 4, 
Dactyhfl glom 



color-le. 



ignta. 



tri- 



1- leaved zonal 
7, crimson - leaved 
coleuB. The zonals 
employed for their 
leaf-eolouia were not 
allowed to show their 
flowers. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THB BEDDDIO BTSTBM| AHD THB PLANTS RSQUIBBD FOB IT. 

Thb " bedding Bystem," as commonly understood, is an idea 
only half developed. It is very much to be feared it will 
never be known as a complete system, bat that it is doomed 
to remain an example of arrested development, so far as the 
mass of the people are concerned. Let ns consider for a 
moment the case of a geometric garden occupying a con- 
spicuous position, and intended as one of the principal, per- 
haps the principal embellishment of the garden. As a design 
in black earth, and green box, and grey gravel, its merits are 
not worth considering ; but we are always prepared to coii> 
aider its merits in connection with its purpose, and will pass 
judgment upon it when filled with flowers, just as we would 
prefer to judge a picture-frame with the picture in it. Well, 
we will wait until the month of May. By the end of that 
merry month of flowers the beds are all filled ; but the plants 
are puny bits of things, and must have time to " make them^ 
selves.'* So we will wait until June. By about Midsummer- 
day, a pretty fair sprinkling of flowers will be seen in the 
geometric garden, and we may then make an estimate of its 
artistic value as a design, as well as of the skill employed in 
planting it. From Midsummer-day to Michaelmas-day, when 
usually the first autumnal frost occurs, the best of the 
summer bedders are extremely gay. For just three months, 
in fact, a few days more or less, according to the season, the 
parterre planted agreeably to custom is brilliant in the ex- 
treme, and for the remaining nine months of the year it is a 
dreary blank. It is like a display of fireworks, glorious while 
it lasts, but "ere we can say, 'Behold how beautiful' I'tis 
gone," and the darkness that follows is rendered more pro- 
fbund by contrast with the light ^ha,t dazzled us. Tet, for 
the sake of this temporary glory, ten thousand gardens, that 

8 
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would ofherwiBo hare been rich in attr&clions of a penn&aeot 

character, and comparatiToly ezliaiistless in interest, hare 
been reduced to the condition of mannfactones, and the 
eommer show, as a proof to all observers of what the factory 
oonld produce, has been considered snIBcient retnrn for the 
sacrifice of all that should make a garden at once a training* 
KToand for mind and morals, and a recreative feature of the 
house itself. 

The bedding syBtem has its nseB Ba well as its abnses. In 
many a place it operates injuriously, by contracting the ideas 
of those who profess to love their gardens, and absorbing 
energies and appliances for the accomplishment of paltry 
results, which might be devoted to purposes condacive to tho 
production of a really enjoyable garden. But for its own 
partionlar purpose, and in its proper place, with liberal sur- 
ronndings, and with means for its proper vindication, the 
bedding is not only invaluable in its present imperfect state 
of developnjont, bat worthy of all the energy and thought it 
may demand for its completion. Its one grand defect admits 
of the most perfect remedy, but every step in the remedial 
process is attended with expense and labour. To be sure, 
it is not possible to have a display of flowers in open beds 
the whole year round, bnt there may be four displays of some 
kind in the course of twelve months. From March to May, 
the parterre shonld present a sncceasion of masses and lines 
of spring flowers j say crocuses, tnlips, forget-me-nots, scillas, 
iberis, alyssnms, pyrethmma, pansies, daisies, and polyanthuses. 
Then should follow the summer display of geraninms, verbenas, 
petunias, and the rest of the generally accepted fnmitnre. 
At the iostant of these declining in beauty, early-flowering 
pooipone chrysanthemamB, broaght in from the reserve 
^und, might be planted in their places, to make a brilliant 
display from the middle of October to the middle of November, 
Then the spring display must be prepared for by planting 
bulbs and herbaceous plants, and a few bods, and centres of 
beds, might bo left wholly or partially vacant in this planting, 
in oiijer to bo filled with showy evergreen shrubs carefully lifted 
from the reserve ground, or grown in pots for the purpose and 
pinngcd. The programme here sketched out is not strictly 
like the blind man's fiddle that he made " out of his own 
head," for the author has carried it into effect and kept it 
going for years, and has thus tested and tried all its oapi^ 
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bilitiBB and difEcoldea. In all well-kept gardens, the parterre 
sbonld be planted at least twice a j'ear, namely, in iiay for 
the Bnmmer dieplay, and in October for the spring difiplaj. 
The employment of chryBautLemums for antainn, and ever- 
green ahrabs for winter, demands much space, makes mnoh 
^bonr, and needs very nice management, whether the Bystem 
of planting or plunging be resorted to for the sake of coo* 
tinnona enjoyment of " a gay garden." Conaidcring a di^ 
play of spring Sowers to be aosolately necessary, it will bo 
proper to oS'er a Few practical remarks on the course to be 
parsaed by those who would secure it at the least possibis 
cost, and with the best possible result. Having disposed of 
tiiat part of the subject, the aommer display will demand 
attention. 

The most usefnl materialn for a dinplay of spring flowers 
are to be fonnd amongst the hardy bulbs. The kinds on 
which we mast chiefly depend fur the principal eSecta ont ot 
doors are the crocus, snowdrop, tulip, and hyacintfa. Wbera 
required to be used in large qaautitics these may be had in 
distinct and striking coloura, and of good quality, at very 
cheap rates. It is most important for people who really wiUi 
to do the best with their gardens, to know that a show of 
spring flowers docs not neccBaitate extravagant outlay ; for 
though we may spend five-and -twenty poonds upon a single 
tulip, and five pounds more to grow it properly, as good an 
effect may be produced, if tbo embellishment of the garden 
is all that is required, by a bulb costing one penny, and an 
additional farthing for the eipenso of cultivation, inclusive of 
labour, manure, and rent. Nevertheless, there is a popular 
dread of bulbs for ose on a large scale as ruinously expensive. 

There is also another difficulty, and that is, that gurdenerB 
wish to deal with them as with summer bedders. The latter 
they dispose so that all shall be in bloom at the same time, 
and they want to do the same with a collection of bulbs, bnt 
Natnre is against them. It is a very easy matter indeed to 
plant the several sorts of bulbs so that their blooming at 
different times is a positive advantage, whether in continuooa 
borders or in beds that constitute gronps all under the eye 
at the same time. For instance, in a geometrical garden 
laid out on a lawn within view of the drawing-room windows, 
all the beds that correspond with each other in the pattern 



can be planted with the same kinds of b 



1, so that whaa 
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these are in bloom there will be the same harmony o 
ment as if the beds were the name throughout. A einiple 
Bcherae will make this plaio r Bnppoae a set of eleven angular 
beds on a lawn as here repreeented, the gardener's ol)]ect may- 
be to have several kinds of bulbs in bloom all at the same 
time, and that is jost the very thing that cannot be accom* 
plished. But for months together there may be abundance 
of fiowers in rich masses, without any lop-sided anomalies, as 
the plaotjng of the beds will show : — 







Early Tulips 

Bnd 
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and 






ScMliiB and 
DiiieieB. 


Early ToHpa 




Boillaaand 
DaiaisEi. 















It will be seen that it matters not vrhether the varioiia 
plants employed bloom altogether or in succession, each 
separate class will be in bloom in its own season, and yellow 
crocns on one side will have a match in yellow crocas on the 
other, and the same with all the rest. But this simple scheme 
may be improved by using all the smnllcr bulbs as eilginga 
to the larger bods. Suppose them all edged with snowdrops, 
then early in the year the whole scheme will bo gay with 
white flowers. Hext the snowdrops plant crocuses, and as 
the snowdrops go out of bloom these will succeed them ; 
then as the crocuses decline, the hyacinths and tulips, form- 
ing the principal masses, will come to their full splendour, 
and the season of spring flowers will be prolonged almost 
to the time for taming ont summer beddcrs. There are 
numbers of early-Bow ering herbaceous planta suitable to 
plant with the bulbs to niake mnssea of verdore ftll the 
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Winter, aad a rich snr&cing of flowers in the spring, and at 
ihe proper time the beds shoald be cleared of these and the 
Imlbs together, for the costomarj sammer planting. 

The supposed expensiveness of bulbs, that deters people 
from using them lai^ly, is a most injurious fallacy, for they 
are by no means so costly as supposed. But there is another 
impediment, and that is the supposition that the soil must 
be prepared in some mysterious manner with elaborate com- 
posts, and processes which few understand. Now the simple 
truth is, that for all the bulbs and herbaceous plants com- 
monly used for masses in the flower garden, the only prepa- 
ration necessary is to break up the ground well and manure 
it moderately, leave it a few days to settle, and then plant. 
If the soil is wet it must bo drained ; but that is necessary 
for everything else cultivated in it. Scarcely anything worth 
having will grow in ground whore the drainage is not either 
naturally or artificially sufficient to remove surplus water 
quickly, so that the soil is never more than reasonably moist. 
All the bulbous-rooted plants like a rich sandy soil, but there 
is no occasion for composts, and all tedious operations are 
nnnecessary. 

Now as to the cost. All the best bedding tulips may be 
obtained at from five shillings to nine shillings per hundred ; 
and the most expensive kinds will never cost more than four 
shillings per dozen. A reference to any of the bulb catalogues 
will show that if good colours are the desiderata without 
reference to the peculiar excellence of varieties delicately 
striped or finely formed, a few pounds will go a long way to 
make the garden an agreeable attachment to the house during 
the early months of the year, instead of, as it too often is at 
that season, a dreary wilderness. In all the bulb catalogues 
** mixtures ** are advertised at a cheap rate. When these 
mixtures are in distinct colours they may be very useful for 
those who are obliged to make the most of a small outlay. But 
mixtures of colours are objectionable in geometric arrange- 
ments, and in this scheme we should admit only one mixture^ 
and that would be of hyacinths. If we were to plant a set of 
beds like those in the scheme above, we would have the 
edgings of snowdrops and crocuses all through. The two 
crocus beds we would also edge, by planting blue crocus 
inside the line of the snowdrops ; all the rest of the beds we 
should make the second line of yellow crocus. The four 
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^M comer beds we sboald plant solid with Scilla siberica. The 
H fonr tulip beds Bhonld be of four kinds only, the bnlba five 
^M inohes apart all over, and tho hyacinths mixed thas : — 




Early Talip, 
Brntna 
KeiitiSe. 




Early Tnlip, 

Bolla 

Alliance. 
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Early Talip, 

Balle 

AUianOB. 




Early Tnl.-p, 
Bratns 
BeotiBe. 




TliB principles which govern the nse of bulbs in solid masaes 
do not strictly apply to their use in borders. Hero they can 
be used in close lines as ribbons, or in distinct clumps, which 
are better than lines certainly. Compare a line of snowdrops 
or crocuses with a set of clamps, and the latter will always 
be pronounced the beat disposition of them. As the different 
kinds of bulbs bloom at different periods, thei-o will be the 
game succession as in beds, and the places for each will be 
determined by height only — ^say for front line clamps of snow- 
drops and Scilla siberica, nine inches apart all through; 
behind that front row clumps of yellow crocus ; behind that 
again, clamps of bine and white crocns, not mised, but 

row early tulips. 

With tho eiception of hyacinths, all the bulbs we hove 
named will increase in Taluo every year if planted in a sound, 
vcll'drained, well-manured soil, and the more sandy the soil 
the better. They should be planted before they have grown 
much, and be taken up when the foliage ia decaying, anil be 
laid in some shady place covered with a little mould to ripen 
before being stored. Crocuses and snowdrops need not be 
removed every year, but once in three years. They should J 
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be taken np, the groimd should then be trenched and mannred, 
and the btdbB pumted again. Borders appropriated to a dis* 
play of these in spring may be sown over with annaals with- 
out injury to the bulbs, and to render a yearly lifting of them 
unnecessary. As to hyacinths, they rapidly deteriorate unless 
subjected to careful systematic cultivation. As a rule, the 
best plan is to purchase a fresh supply eyery year, and throw 
away those that have flowered. The other kinds of bulbs do 
not deteriorate if carefully managed as bedding plants. One 
more remark may be worth making, it is that all the most 
valued bulbous and tuberous rooted plants thrive amazingly 
well in the smoky atmosphere of great towns. 

We will now briefly indicate a few of the more important 
points that require consideration in connection with the sum- 
mer bedders. To begin with, we must divide these into two 
classes — 1, those that produce efiect by their flowers; 2, 
those that produce efiect by their leaves. In the first section 
the most important plants are Verbenas, Petunias, Calceo- 
larias, Lobelias, Lantanas, Heliotropes, and Tropffiolums. In 
the second section the most valuable subjects are Coleus, 
Amaranthuses, Altemantheras, Iresines, Perillas, Centaureas, 
Gerastiums, Onaphaliums, Fyrethrums. From the great 
family of Oeraniums (zonate pelargoniums) we can select 
plants for both classes, and so far as they serve the purposes 
required by the fiower and leaf coloars, they are without 
question the most useful bedding plants in cultivation. But 
tiie question arises what constitutes a bedding plant ? Before 
attempting an answer to this question, it must be remarked 
that although such noble subjects as Agaves, Yuccas, Cannas, 
Humeas, and Beaucameas, may be employed to enrich the 
parterre, our chief concern now is with the plants employed 
in flat colouring, for such are the bedders proper. This con- 
sideration suggests the limits within which we may select 
plants for bedddng. They must be decisive in the colour of 
leaf, or fiower, or both ; they must be of comparatively dwarf 
habit, or admit of being trained close to the ground to pro- 
duce the same efiect as dwarf plants ; and they must present 
the appearance which renders them valuable as agents in 
colouring for a considerable length of time, and the longer 
the better. Other qualities we need not make note of. It is 
evident that a plant selected for its fiowers wiU prove but a 
poor bedder, if those fiowers are presented in a succession of 
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efforts with considerable intei-vals between. Hence, antirrlii- 
nnraa and pentstcmous, which, as garden flowere, are most 
beantiful, cannot be considered valuable beddera. Pyrethruma 
llowor too early for the suramer display, and phloxes flower 
too late. A vast ennineration might be made of plants com- 
monly regarded as beddera, that really do not belong to the 
category ; bot it is sufficient to say that given all other need- 
ful qualities, continuity of effect, whether by leaves or flowers, 
is an indispensable quality. Here we light upon ao interest- 
ing distinction between snch Ets we may call flowering plants, 
and snoh as we may called leaf plants. Under the best of 
ciroumslances, we must wait for the first, for even if we plant 
them in fnll bloom, the change of conditions consequent on 
planting will soon canse them to cast their flowers, and some 
time must elapse ere they produce a aucceaaion. With leaf 
plants, the case is quite different. Tboy show their colour 
from the first, however weak it may be, owing to the smallnesa 
of the plants ; and they improve every day. "With flowering 
plants, the first display is of green leaf, with accidental dots 
of colour. With leaf plants, the first display is the same as 
the last, save and except as to intensity. If a verdict as to 
relative values mast be given here, tbo leaf plants must have 
it certainly, and the latest fashion in leaf embroidery will 
amply justify this preference of leaves to flowers for colouring 
of the richest and most artistic character. As, however, it 
will be long ere the leavea drive out the flowers, the last must 
have attention in these pages, without regard to their possible 
eclipse in years to come, or the great probability that, after 
all, the flowers may be in the end triumphant. 

The shortest and simplest way of making a display of 
bedding plants is to buy them when wanted, and dig them 
into the beds as manure when the autumnal rains have spoiled 
their beauty. And it needs to be said that this is not so 
extravagant a mode of procedure as it ippears. To be sure, 
the plants will coat money, and the outlay must be repeated 
every season, so long as hedders are required. But those 
who raise their own pla»ts, and keep up a atock for bedding, 
do not obtain their results for nothing. They must employ 
Bkilled labour, and make nao of glass, and burn fuel, and 
occnpy space for a mere majiufactnring busineHS which, if 
judged from any high standpoint, offers but little to interest 
the eutbusiostin horticultorist. The system of purchasing 
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and dcstrOTiDg will suit thoee mho Lave no glasa, and it 
may suit many who have, bcoanBe, by eotting free labour, 
glass, Tuel, and groand-rent from the production of bedding 
plants, the means may be found to grow pines, grapes, 
muBhrooms, melons, the very noblest stove and greenhouse 
plants, and many grand conservatory plants whicii are qnite 
nnknown to those who find in geraniums and calceolarias 
the solo objects of horticnltnral care, and the only worthy 
subjects of horlicnltaral enlhusiaam. It is quite a queatioa 
whether tlionsanda wbo grow their own bedding plants do 
not pay more for them than those who pnrcbaie annually. 
However, it is our business to help both parties, and we close 
this paragraph by remEirking that, without a sufliciency of 
glass, it is next to impossible to carry out the bedding system 
with home-grown plants, and a regular routine of cultivation 
must be followed to eaable the planter, in the month of May, 
to fill the parterre according to the arrangement predeter- 
mined on. It happens, fortunately, that a few simple directioDS 
on caltivatiou will apply to nearly all the boddera enumerated 
above, and these may very properly be presented in the next 
ohapter. 

It remains now, to complete this Bection, that a few 
remarks of a general kind should bo oBered on the distribu- 
tion, and proportions, and relations of the colours employed 
in the fnmiBhing of the parterre. The reader will not need 
to be informed that a tasteful display can only be obtained 
by a judicious employment of tbo materials at tho command 
of the planter, Thay may be sufficient for the production of tha 
most artistic eifects, and yet may be made subservient to mere 
vulgarity, or to a meaningless expression of weak harmony, 
unless they are proportioned and disposed with skill. Let us, 
therefore, consider the whole case in a comprehensive manner, 
though a few of our remarks may be but amplifications of 
points already succinctly stated. 

All our general views of Hature afford ns hints of the 
laws by which the disposition of colours should be regulated. 
But particular views are atill more instructive to the artist. 
Let us behold the meadows in the month of May, and rejoice 
in the golden glow of buttercup blossoms with which they 
are overspread. What does the sight consist of? You will 
be disposed to answer, perhaps, that it consists of a green 
groundwork covered with dottings of yellow. And you an 
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right therein ; bnt it will bo observed that in the forogronmi 
the greOQ is of great breadth, and somo intensity — that, in 
fact, it ia a more distinctive feature than the yellow. But 
look at the mid-distance. There the green groundwork is 
subdued in tone, and the yellow has gained in strength, so 
mnch so that the green is almost overpowered by it, and we 
call it — properly too — "the field of the cloth of gold." But 
now, observe the background. If the field extends to a, suffi- 
cient distance from the eye, its farthest boundaiy is a sharp 
bright line of gold ; the green groundwork is lost altogether ; 
the buttercups, which near onr feet are scattered so that 
between every two or three tufts of flowers there are distinct 
hummocks of grass, are in the far distance packed so close as 
to present to the eye a solid golden band reaching across the 
field, and which, if there is a copso or a heath beyond, looks 
all the brighter and sharper by contrast. That these different 
appearances of the field are delusions, need not bo explained. 
We see the distant buttercups at a lower angle than those 
that are near, and the gradual strengthening of the yellow, 
and weakening of the green, as the eye ranges across the field, 
are phenomena resulting solely from the different angles at 
which each succossivo distance is viewed : we look down, into 
the grass at our feet ; we look along the surface of the whole 
vegetation as we glance to the distant parts of the scene, and 
the horizontal line of vision passes through all the buttercups, 
and does not touch the grasB at all. 

We can agree on two points— first, that the change from 
a predominance of green to a predominance of yellow la per- 
fectly natural and easily nnderstood ; and, second, that it 
affords iniraense delight to the eye — so much delight, indeed, 
that the most fastidious colourist amongst na could searcely 
wish for a finer effect than is every year produced by every 
meadow that is well sprinkled with buttercups. Kow, what 
is the idea of that scene when considered artistically ? The 
idea is, that one colour may dominate, may make other 
colours subservient to it, and so afford pleasure to the eye. 
We have a bint here of the valuo of what may be called 
dominant colonring, and which in bedding displays may be 
worked ont to grand rcsalts. Let ns suppose we have to 
colour a group of panel beds, or a gcometjTic scheme on a 
terrace. By selecting one strong colour to determine the tone 
of the whole group, we secure, in the first instance, an idea; 
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that idea makes itself expressed in a feature ; and the result 
wOl be, gratification of a higher order than would result 
firom a disposition of colours without regard to any principle 
at all. It will, of course, greatly depend upon the nature of 
the design to be painted, the nature of the surroundings, the 
degree of grandeur of the buildings, walks, lawns, and so 
forth, how this idea is to be applied ; but an artist in colour 
will not be long in determining anywhere. Probably in nine- 
tenths of all the private gardens, the best colour to take the 
lead all through a complete scheme would be scarlet. But it 
does not follow that, if we select scarlet, we are to use no 
other colours. Nothing of the sort. It is to be understood, 
in such a case, that scarlet is to rule ; that there are to be 
sereral shades of scarlet lending aid to each other ; and that 
other colours are to come in as dividing lines, separating 
blocks, boundaries, and relief agents — all these being so used 
as to lead the eye to scarlet, and again to scarlet, claiming 
for themselves no importance whatever. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, we proceed to plant 
a group of beds, beyond which there is an enclosing ribbon 
border. We may have in the centre a neutral tint for the 
purpose of helping the eye to range over the whole design 
without being drawn to the centre by any undue attraction. 
If we make the centre yellow, we ruin the scheme ; the eye is 
drawn to it — ^fixed, and charmed, and spell-bound by it ; it 
wars against the predominance of scarlet, and the idea with 
which we begun is already trodden under foot. But we may 
have there a variegated-leaved geranium, and one of the 
creamy section will be preferable to a white leaf. If more 
colour than a creamy leaf variegate would afford were re- 
quired, some soft shade of scarlet, or red, or pink, would 
answer admirably; and a reddish-lavender, puce, or rose, 
would be admissible. The outer beds all through, in which 
the great leading features of the design are made manifest, 
should be in the strongest tones of scarlet; and, if the 
pattern has some complicated fillings np, relief colours will 
be wanted in them — ^not for the purpose of introducing as 
many colours as possible, but solely to help out the expression 
of the whole, and give the scarlet its full importance as the 
one colour to which every other is subservient. For inter- 
mediate dots and relief-agents, however, rosy-purple, yellow, 
white, and even blue, will be admissible ; but the purple will be, 
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most Bditable for relief where any considerable breadth of 
coloar is wanted, to separate large blocks of scarlet, or to fill 
any odd portion of ■\ design which, like the nose on the face, 
has no relation to any other corresponding feature, but serves 
to separate and systematize them. For distinct dots, blots, 
angles, and email fiUings-in, yellows and blues will bo in good 
taste J and, if well used, will help to bring out the good pur- 
pose of the design. 

For the edgings of the boda there will be an admirable 
opportunity for the free use of gold and silver leaves. Sharp 
white, creamy, or amber linos boi'doring the nLole will be in 
better taste than edgings of all colours ; yet, in a group of 
scarlet beds, two or three styles of edging are admissible, if 
very distinctly arranged, so aa to balance every part of the 
design ; and, of coarse, the larger the scheme, the more 
varions may the edgings be, and on them will depend in a 
large measure the picking out of the design, so as to enable 
the eye to apprehend and appreciate it from some point of 
view fairly commanding the whole. 

To colour the enclosing ribbon in the same way as the 
beds would show a poverty of invention, not a deficiency of 
taste. Scarlets with relief agents are perfectly admissible 
there ; bnt tones of red and pnrple, and an outside edging 
dilTering altogether in character from the edging in the beds, 
will be preferable. We will suppose that the only yellow in 
the beds occurs in the form of small dots, and is therefore 
inconspicuous. For that very reason, a yellow edging to the 
enclosing ribbon will be quite appropriate. It would be the 
reprodnction of the golden fillet which the Assyrians and 
Egyptians used so successfully in their bold red colourings. 
For the second line, say three shades of red; then a bold, 
sharp line of white, grey, or pale blue. If the breadth of the 
ribbon needed moi'e lines, three shades of red might bo cm- 
ployed again, with a finishing line of something bold enough 
to make a definite boundary. 

It is not pretended that there is anything new in this 
method of colouring. There is nothing new under the sun. 
It has been Nature's mode of procedure ever since the first 
day of creation. The earth has shown to man, for his debght, 
flnccessive breadths of dominant colours — white, primrose, 
and yellow in the spring and early summer ; orange, red, and 
a in the fall summer; russet, brown, bronze, and pur- 
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pie in aatnion. Look at the heathy hills in July and August, 
Bad how do they compel all the dota of groen, and red, and 
white, in the adjoining meads and hedgerows, to become aab- 
servieot to their own Tost and wonderful sheets of crimson, 
which the ling then clothes them with, aa with a garment of 
fire I Or look, in spring-time, at some of the moist otobb 
lands of the southern counties, when the lady's- smock is in 
bloom, and how the snow-white Tostnre takes to itself a stripe 
of green as a girdle, and a sprinkling of yellow globe flowers 
as gold tassels and trimiaiiigB, the whito still predominating, 
and by that fact making a deep and joyful impression on the 
mind of the beholder. Nor is it in any case hard to cor^ 
the idea into effect io planting ; it is, indeed, most easy. It 
makes the routine of bedding more simple than when it is 
inspired by untaught fancy, and does away with all those 
difficulties that besot mosaic painting, where one of the cluef 
objects ia to establish a balonoo of all tho colours, 

" Light uid ftir 
Are mioiBtiira of gladnrsa j where theia epmd 
Be&ut; abidn and joy : iTheroTcr life it 
Then ii no melaiiabalj." 




CBAFTER IV, 

ODLTIVATIOK or BEDDQia PLUTTS. 

One of the principal reasoiiB 'rnhf, in mBiiy iDstanoes, bedding 
plants ore slow in maldng their proper efiect, is tba,t thoy are 
preserved during winter in greenlioEsea oonBtmcted for better 
parpases. A house suited for camellias, azaleas, and heaths, 
will not suit bedding plants well, uuloss tbey are placed ou 
ebelves very near to tha glass. Abundance of lif^ht all the 
winter long is one of the moet importont conditions, for if 
the plants are far removed from the glass, they becomo 
attenuated, make long weak shoots, and suffer considerably 
when planted out, no matter how favourable at the time the 
weather may be. Moreover, when housed with proper green- 
house plants, they are generally kept too moist and too warm, 
mid the result ia that they grow when they ought to rest, and 
are in a tender state when the time arrives for planting them. 
The best place for the hardier kinds of bedding plants, snch 
as geraniuius, petunias, and verbenas, is a well-built briok 
pit or greenhouse, with very low roof, in which the plants can 
always be kept very near the gloaa, and the management of 
which, aa to temperature, moisture, and air, will be considered 
with reference to the bedding plants, and not with reference 
to other things that may be mixed with them. To describe 
plant houses in detail is no part of the purpose of this book| 
but it is aeceBsary to the completeness of a practical con- 
sideration of bedding plants, t« offer examples of housea 
adapted for their preservation. The Srst shall be the simplest, 
and the cheapest possible — a good usefnl pit, coating five or 
six ponads at the utmost. The walla are fonr-inch brick- 
work ; and in order to make them more secure agninst frost, 
as well as improve their appearance, a bank of earth, one foot 
wide at the base, and eloping upwards to the sill, might be 
thrown against tJiem, and neatly torl'ed over. The furnace 
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is sunt below the groand level, in a pit at the end, as indicated 
by the dotted lines, which commaaicates with a floe running 
along the Inside of the froot wall to the chimney. A movable 
brick should be let ia at a and b, for the ipurpoee of cIcaniDg 
the Sue. A common furnace, £uch as is used for a Bmall 
copper, will do; and the furnace-pit should bo covered with ■ 




folding lid. On the top of the pit-walls is a wood Bill, 4J 
inches by 2i inches, and croBs-bars to slide the lights upon; 
the whole covered with three well-glazed lights. The plant 
stage inBide the pit may consist of simple boards, which cao 
be raised or lowered, according to the wants of the plants, by 
placing them on blocks of wood. 

The figures on page 48 represent a suitable pit designed 
\n detail in order to simplify the labour of production. It ia 
estimated that the whole cost ebonld not exceed £25, and, 
when carried out, would form a complete muUum inparvo for 
the gardening amateur. Fig. 1 represents the ground-plan 
and section of warm-pit, in the back of which is a path, k, a 
bed for tan or leaves, a, in which rosea, lilacs, azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons as well as a supply of hyacinths, narcissus, etc., 
may be forced during the dull months of winter ; and in 
summer, achimenes, gloxiniaa, and many of our finest stove- 
planta may be grown, as well as a few pots of strawberries on 
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sbelf h. The roof is fi fixture, but ventilation is secured \y 
three openings back and front, c, each 18 inches bj 9 inches, 
over which slide boards in a groove. The boards are connected 
together by means of a stent wire, running from one to idie 
other, with a handle at the end, so that all may be opened or 
shut at once by merely pulling or pushing the handle. The 
ends of this part may be either all brickwork, or the front 
wall returned ; and above that may be glass, according to the 
taste of the builder. The latter would be the best-looking 
plan, but would cost a trifle more than brickwork. Atmos- 
pheric heat is obtained from two four-inch hot-water pipes (2, 
the flow rising at ^, and the return descending to boiler at •, 
and flue formed with nine-inch drain-pipes. Wherever an 
elbow occurs in this kind of flue, it is well to use a few bricks, 
covering with a pavement, the removal of which at any time 
•will enable a flue-brush to be got in for cleansing the flue. 
It is also to be remembered that a flue always acts best when 
the frimace is sunk considerably lower than the line the flue 
traverses, otherwise the air stagnates in it, and causes the 
smoke to rush out at the furnace-door. For the heating, a 
very small boiler will do. There will be 36 feet of four-inch 
pipe, two elbows, one syphon, and a supply-cistern, 9 inches 
square, for fixing at A, required for Fig. 1 ; aJso, two diminish- 
ing T-pieces, one stop-valve /, one two-inch syphon, and 18 
feet of two-inch pipe, for Fig. 2 ; a furnace-finont and bars, 
and small soot-doors placed opposite the principal flues for 
convenience of cleaning from soot. 

For the building must be provided 4000 red bricks, 250 
white bricks for floors, 10 feet of coping-bricks, one chaldron, 
or 36 bushels, of lime, and three loads of sand, and 20 feet of 
9.inch drain-pipe for flue and chimney. 

Fifty-four feet of wall-plate, 4J inches by 3 inches, for the 
various roofs to rest upon ; and if the ends of the pit. Fig. 
1, be only bricked up as high as the front-wall, and the rest 
part glass, about 14 feet more will be required ; also, for the 
jambs and lentels for two doors, 34 feet of the same scantling, 
making about 102 feet. 

For the roof of Fig. 1, 180 feet of sash bars, at 8 inches 
apart, will be required ; and about 40 feet of 3 by 4i-inch 
scantling, to lay into the walla as bond-timber for the .pitch 
of the roof and ventilators. About 32 feet of 1 by 9-inch 
board for shelves 5, i*, and ventilators, o, five iron bracketSi 

4 
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ditto, a few feet of epline for ventilators, and i-itict iron rod 
for Ibo same [ a ladder o for Btoke-hole, one door and three- 
hotd for potting- shed, Fig. 3 ; also, one door, partly glass, 
and threshold for Fig. 1, two stakes and two pieces of rough 
board for potting-bench m; 70 feet of scantling, 2J by 3 
inchea for spars to roof of Fig. 3 ; a few feet of pantile lath 
for ditto, and 100 pantiles ; three well-glazed 2-inch lights 
for Fig. 2, which can be bought ready-made and seasoned of 
any of the hothouse bailders, these being the only parts, 
excepting tlio door for Fig. 1, that require a firat-rate joiner 
to execute; 100 feet box of glass of iho exact size reqnired 
can also be obtained without difficulty, and will leave 
plenty in hand for repairs. Anti-corrison paint, the beet for 
ont-door work, with directions for using, can also be bought 
with the glass, as well as a stone of putty, or the latter can 
be made by any labourer, bnt is better if made some time- 
before nsing, A window of some bind, which will servo for 
lighting Figs. 3 and 4, ninst be provided. 

In constructing the back wall remember to turn an arch 
where the biiiler is to be fixed, to prevent the necessity of 
weakening the structure by cutting away ; also, to see that 
at least one of the hot-water pipes has a saddle cast npon it, 
for supplying moisture to the atmosphere, f, p, q, and the 
dotted lines, Fig. 4, indicate the position for the boiler, 
fomacD, and nsh-pit under the building. 

It will lie convenient, in this place, to sny a few words 
about the multipheation of plants from cuttings, for by that 
method nine-tenths of all the bedding plants grown are pro- 
pagated. By far the greater proportion of plants that are 
multiplied by cuttings require artificial heat, M^everthelesa, 
cuttings of many tender plants may be struck in the open 
ground, or in pots and in tiiunes, without heat, during summer, 
and in every case the mode of procedure ia nearly the same. 
Very much of what we have to say will bo applicable to 
Boramer propnj;at.ion without artificial heat, though our busi- 
ness is more directly with the propagation of plants in spring 
by means of the heat of a tank or a hot-bed, because that 
system mnst be resorted to with many bedding plants, and 
requires more care than propagating in the open ground 
during summer. We must suppose the heat to be sufficient and 
constant. If from fermenting material, there should be u 
large body of it in a nicely-tempered state. There ia nothing 
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BO good as a tank, for the operator has thns complete com- 
maad over his work, and can enjoy the comfort of a warm 
honBe while attending to his duties. As a mie, a bottom- 
heat of 00° to 70' will snfRco for all kinds of bedding plants 
that are struck from cottinga. A temperature of 80° to 90* 
may be used by persons who have had mnch experience, hut 
70° should be the maTimnm for hoginnera. In a subsequent 
chnpter the raising of plants from seeds will be treated in 
detail ; and for that reason this method of prooedore is in this 
section only referred to casually. 

Plants to he propagated from in. 
spring ahonld he in a free-growing 
state, because the best cuttings are 
those of shoots newly formed, and 
the wont those from shoota of lost 
year. If therefore the plants are 
not freely growing, the propagator 
must wait for them ; and to pro- 
mof« free growth, the temperataro 
of the house shanld be kept at from 
60' to 70°, with a moderate amount 
of atmoGpherio moisture, and aa 
mnch light as possible, so that tho 
young shoots will be of a healthy 
green, and with short joints. Sup- 
pose we look over a lot of fuchsias 
that have been some time in a warm 
house, we shall find them fnll i 
little stubby side-shoots all ready 

to hand, without demanding any partionlar skill to remove 
them. Select one of these plump shoote, of an inch or an 
inch and a half long, press tho thumb against it, and it will 
snap away " with a heel " — that is, with a thickened base, the 
separation taking place at the point where it issaes ont of the 
old wood. When yon have removed it, it wiU probably have 
ench an appearance as in the subjoined figure. All that this re- 
quires for its preparation is to removo the bud which has just 
started near the base of the cutting, so as to leave a sufficient 
length of clear stem to insert the catting in sand firmly. 
When BO inserted, and kept moist, warm, and shaded, roots 
will soon be formed at the base ; and as soon as the roots have 
began to nm in search of nourishment, the top of the shoot 
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will bcgia to grow, whicli is the sign for potting off. Bat 
auppoBO we have a chrysanthcmnm instead of a fucbsia. This 
.r. , r. . ■. _!.__»_ _:„: — from the root, and 

there is no need to 
talio any of these 
th a heel. 
With a knife, a pair 




thumb-nail, remove 
a behbII shoot of not 
more than three or 
four inches inleng'th 
—two inches will be 
Buflicient. This will 
probably have some 
such aspect as in 
the figure. All the 
prcpnratlon this re- 
quires is the re- 
moval of the lower 
leaf, to make a buQI- 
cient length of dear 
stem for inserting 
it in silver Sana. 
Or suppose we have 
in etead ahard- wood- 
ed plant of robust 
growth, and which 
is known to bo easily rooted, then wo may venture to take a 
atill larger cutting. The figare on p. 53 is a side-shoot of Vero- 
nica Lindleyana ; it consists of four joints, is young, the wood 
not yet hardened, and needs no preparation at all, because 
there is a proper length of stem for its insertion. In the case of 
plants having large fleshy leaves, it may sometimes be need- 
ful to crop off half of every leaf except those next the top 
bud ; but, as a rule, as many leaves should be allowed to 
remain as possible, because the more leaves that can be kept 
alive while the catting is making roots, the qoicher will it 
become a plant. No definite rule can be given on this head 
to guide the inexperienced. It all depends upon how manT 
leaves can be kept alive. If the cuttings are to enjoy a brisk 
hout, sa; 70°, nitb plenty of atmospheric moistore, then nearly 
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\aavos may be left eatire, and espacially if tbe cuttinga 
are iu a close propagating frume, or nndor boll-glaaaea. Bnt 
if they are likely to be Bxpoacii to draughta, if they are placed 
in pots or pans in an ordinary grconhonse, and, therefore, 
snbjected to evaporation, the loaves 
mnst be reduced in nnmbcr, and all tlie 
larger ones must bo cut half away. 

Another matter of importance in 
making cnttinga is to determine whe- 
ther they are to be rooted from a 
joint or not. Most cultivators prefer 
to cnt the shoot 
qnite close nnder 
a joint, HO aa to 
obtain roots from 
that joint Bnt 
there is no occa- 
Bioa to out to a 
joint ; any plant 

ordinarily propagated for the garden, 
will root as quickly from the " inter- 
node " — that ia, the portion of stt 
intermediate between two joints— 
from the joints themselves. This ia 
of great importance when cuttinga 
ore scarce : as a shoot will often fur- 
nish half-a-dozen cnttings, if taking 
them at a joint is of no conscqnenco ; 
and only one or two, perhaps, if taking 
tbcm at a joint is imperative. 

The size of the cuttings is a matter 
of great importance. Aa a rnle, the 
smaller they are the better. Still, if 
very soft, many may damp off unless 
very skilfully handled, so the amateur 
nmst secure them moderately firm, 
Threo or four joints will genorally 

sullico of moat things, or say nice plump shoota of from 
one to two inciica long. If young side-shootfi are scarce, 
longer shoots may be cut up in lengths of three joints j 
and if it is a question of raising the largest possible number 
of plants &om the fewest cuttings, then one joint aod itf 
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accompany in g leaf will Kuffice. Suppose we have a stodr 
□f a verbena placed in our haiiiia to make the most of it ; wo 
shall first cnt it into as many lengtlia are tliere are jointe, 
leaving eacli leaf nntonchcd, and to every joint as mach stem 
aa can bo got by cutting just over instead of just under the 
joints. Then with a sharp knife we split each of these joints 
m half, BO as to have one bud and loaf to each split portion, 
and from every one of these we expect a good plant. 

The moat convenient way of disposing of the cuttings is 
to dibble them into shallow pans filled with wet silver-sand, 
as fast aa they are prepared. The heat way for those who 
may have to leave the cuttings in the pans for any time after 
they have formed roots, is to prepare the pans with crocks 
for drainage, and over the crocks to spread an inch of chopped 
moBs or peat torn up into small shreds, or cocoa-nat fibro 
dust, and then fill np to the brim with clean silver-sand. The 
sand shonld be qnito wet when the cattings are inserted ; and 
when they have been regularly dibbled in with tlio aid of a 
bit of stick, or with the fingers only, it should be placed 
where there is a bottom-heat of C0° to 70". A temperature of 
80° is allowable when time is an object, but at 60* better 

Elauts may be grown ; in fact, there ia generally too mucli 
eat used. From the time of patting the cuttings in heat 
till thoy begin to grow, the temporatnre must be steady, and 
there mnat be regular supplies of water. But water given 
carelessly will surely entail losses. Probably the sand will 
retain sufficient moisture for eight or ten days, without need- 
ing to be wetted beyond what reaches it in the process of 
dewing the leaves. To dew the leaves neatly and timely is 
one of the most important matters. For the amateur, to 
whom a few minutes is no object, the best way is to dip a 
hard bmsh in water, then hold the brash beside the cattings, 
and draw the hand briskly over it. This canaes a fine spray 
to be deposited on the leaves, to prevent flagging ; but if the 
water ia given from the rose of a watering-pot, the cuttings, 
if small, may be washed out of their places, or may be made 
too wot. 

A valuable contrivance for propagating plants in a sitting- 
room, or in a grcenhoneo, is the Propagating Case of Messrs. 
Barr and Sugden, of which figures are sohjoined. It consists 
of a frame containing a bed of moist sand, on which to place 
the pots, and a boiler beneath, which is heated by a colza 
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lamp or jet of gas. It is an elegant hotbed in mmmtnre, and 
will be foniid as entertaining as it is nserul in the multiplica- 
tion of bcddin)^ plivnts 
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Less diffionlt, but of far greater importance to the amateur, 
are the methods adopted for propagating plants during tho 
anminer and autnmn. A few amongst the bedding plants may 
be mnltiplied by simply dividing the roots and planting again 
in a shady spot, or potting the divided pieces in small pots in 
which they are to be wintered for planting out in the parterre 
the following spring. But a majority of the most useful 
plants are mnltipliud by cuttings during July, August, and 
September, and are thus well rooted for storing in pita and 
frames during winter. In every case that admits of this practice 
it should bo adopted, both because it occasions the least amount 
of labour, niid inaures far better plants than can be obtained 
by propagating in spring. Tho most important of the aubjecta 
requiring to bo propagated in sanimer and autumn are gera- 
niums and calceolarias. The first of these may be planted in 
any open border in the full sun, but it is better to prepare a 
somewhat sandy plot of gTonnd in a partially shaded spot, for 
although the fierceat beat of the sun will not kill geranium 
cuttings, it ia not altogether beneficial. Prepare the cuttings 
from ripe ntont shoots, rather than from the aoftest green shoots, 
though if yon begin in July, tho softest shoots may be rooted 
if favoured with a little extra care. Gut them into pieces 
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averaginR three or four inches in length, and remoTe only as " 
many leaves as will make half the length of tho stem bare for 
inserting in the ground, remembering always tliat the more 
leaves that can be kept alive on cnttings, tho more quickly 
will the cnttings root. Insert them firmly in tho soil, and as 
close together as possible, so that their leaves do not over-lap. 
While i&y weather coutinnes sprinkle thera with water every 
evening for a fortnight; and thenceforward, nntil they are 
taken up, do aot give tbom a drop. In the cool autnma the cal- 
ceolariaa ehould be propagated, bat in a somewhat different 
manner. The best plan is to prepare for the cuttings beds of 
light rich earth, coDBiating, for the most part, of leaf-soil, or 
peat, or thorongbly decayed stable manure in a pulverized 
condition, with a considerable admixture of loam and sand. 
The sitnation of the bed should be dry and sheltered, and it 
should bo covered with aframe; or, better still, makenp a bed 
in a brick pit, with a view to leaving the calceolaria cuttings 
where they are first planted for the winter, as there ia no 
necessity for potting them if they can be protected fi'om damp 
and frost, as they are almost hardy. In great establishmeuts, 
whei'e hnndreds of thousands of boddiog plants of all Muds 
are nsed, the greater pait are struck and wintered in pits 
which rise only one to three or four feet above the ground 
level, and have the aid of hot-water pipes snfGcient to keep 
the contents safe from frost. As a matter of course, whatever 
cuttings of tender plants are struck ia the open borders must 
be taken op and potted for preservation through the winter, 
and this should be done as early as possible after they have 
made good roots, and before they begin to acquire a luxuriant 
growth in consequence of the warm autumnal rains. The 
amall earthenware boxes and frames known as " Rendle's " 
and " Looker's," which have been described and eulogized in 
all the hortinaltnral periodicals, are worthy of all the praise 
that has been bestowed upon them, for they can be employed 
to assist in Bummer propagating, and for pi'eserving nearly 
I hardy sabjocta through the winter, and for raising seeds on 
Bnnny bonlera in spring, and for many other parposes of Uie 
utmost importance to the amateur, and especially such an one 
as cannot boast of capacious plant-honses and ondless ap- 
plionceH in aid of cultivation. 

The great demand for space in greenhouses and pits is a 
matter of consideration in every garden where bedding plants 
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are cnUivatod. T!ie practitioner will not proceed far withont 
discovering that it ia a matter of the groatoat importance to 
make the most of the dnrlight that can be obtainod in com- 
bination with shelter, various contrivances are resorted to 
with this object, and of necessity rectangular receptacles of 
some sort or other take precedence of circular ones in the 
economy of space. Bedding plants thrive in a moat satisfac- 
tory manner in all their earlier stages of growth in shallow 
wtiodcn boxes, and in many coses these may be obtained from 
the household store free of cost. In any case the boxes should 
be comparatively small for convenience of lifting, but the only 
important point is that they should bo shallow, say, averaging 
four inches in depth, or six inches at the utmost. Having 
command of waste boxes and waste cardboards in considerable 
quantity years ago, we adopted a mode of combining the two 
which resulted in a great saving of both space and labour ia 
the propagation and preserving of bedding plants. We mast 
endeavour to explain the method, because to many a reader it 
may prove iuvoluablo. 

In the diagrams on p. 58, the first represents the box ready 
for nae. Each compartment is filled with suitable compost, 
say, loam two parts, leaf-monld one part, sharp sand one part. 
The little seedlings or newly-struck cuttings are planted in the 
divisions singly, and at planting-out time each plant is pre- 
sented to the hand in a single sqnore block ; there is no divi- 
sion necessary, not a fibre as fine as gossamer need be injured 
or disturbed. The aides and bottom of tho box are wood; the 
divisions are thick cardboard. Suppose a fig box with the 
bottom knocked out. Now, across the bottom, at each end, 
nail a strip of wood. Next cut a piece of tbin wood to make 
a loose bottom, tlie full size of the box, and drop it into the 
box to rest npon the two slips. Suppose the cardboard divi- 
sions next inserted, then, by turning the box on one side, and 
placing both hands against the loose bottom, as in Fig. 3, a 
little pressure with the fingers would thrust out the loose 
bottom and the cardboard divisions. The two slips over which 
the hands pass remain firm, because nailed down to the bottom 
edge of the bos. Yon have only to suppose the divisions filled 
with plants, and Fig. 3 woald explain the process of "turning 
out" not one from a pot, but fifteen from a box. The bottom 
being loose, yields to the pressure of the bands, just as the 
large crock in tlie bottom of a pot yields to the pressure of a 
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Bat. tbe contrivance i§ not uBod 
o engraved in order to convey an 
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finger if the pot I'a inverted. 
in snch a way at all. It if _ 

accurate idea of its oonBtruction. When fnll of plants it bus 
bnt to be lifted on to a brick and the surronnding Bides drop 
down and leave the soil divided by the pasteboard in the most 
handy position possible for operations. Those pasfcboardB 
are nil that remain to be explained. They are first cut to fit 
the box, and then aro slit half-way so as to fit together firmly, 
the abort cross pieces being slit from the side which formn 
their bottom edge, and the long pieces from the aide which 
forma their top edge. As they St together firmly, each divi- 
sion remains intact to the last. Then, to libornlu each block 
for planting, the cross pieces are successively removed, which 
frees the outside blocks, and, lastly, the two long slips are re- 
moved and the remainder are ready. Those mho suppose this 
to be a frail affair are mistaken. The cardboard will last two 
seasons, and tlie vfood-work a life-time. Any sized box that 
can bo lifted easily when full of soil can be employed in this 
system of plant culture, but as it is well to name a size, it 
may be understood that they shonld be eighteen inches long, 
ten inches wide, and five inches deep. This will allow of 
divisions three inches square, in which a very large amount of 
soil may be placed. Those who can obtain wast<) card, which 
ia largely produced in some businesses, may grow all their bed- 
ders in this fashion. Probably zi.no would bo equally manago- 
ftble, bnt not having tried it, we namo it only at a rude guesa. 
Having got into winter work we present here figures of a 
&ame suitiable for keeping calceolarias, the silTery-leaved cine- 
rarias, and the centaurcas, 
if placed in a dry and shel- 
tered position; with pro- 
tootive cover to keep out 
frost, and a rack within 
which the mats, or frigi- 
domo, used during win- 
ter may be stored away 
neatly, and covered with 
the glass lights placed 
sloping upon it. The pro- 
teotivo frame is made the 
size of a frame-light, with diagonal braces, and bound at the 
corners with iron hoop ; and at each end is a small chain with 
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T link, to drop into a staple fixed in the frame or pit, by 
wbich means the framca are secured in their places. The 
BcantUng of timber used 
ia 2 ioches by H inch, 
npon which is Btrained 
Btout canvas, projecting a 
litUe over one edge of the 
frame so that, when more 
than one is required, the 
pi-ojeoting edge laps over 
the next light, and keeps 
the wet from going be- 
tween. After it ia strained upon the frame, it should bo 
well paintci! — the frame should have been painted before. 
The rack, upon wbicb the lights are stored when not in nse, 
may be made to hold any nornber required. The timber nsed 
for the rack must, of coane, be of mach larger scantling IhaD 
that for the frames. 





Preparations for planting out muHt bo marie eariy in tha 
spring. Pknts that are tall and gawky must be cnt back. 
Plants that are in a crowded, starving state in pots or boxes 
Bhould be shaken oat and patted separately. Ptants from 
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whicb cnttings ore to be taken should be put into a warm 
place, to promote a frcB growth of young ahoots for the pur- 
poae. Flanta that are comparatively hardy should be taken 
from the greouhoase and other warm places to cool pits and 
frames, where they may be inured to the air by degrees. At 
last, when the weather is favourable, ahout the end of April, 
or a ncek later, a regular movemcut must be made for a 
general " hard en leg off" of the entire stock. Begin with 
calceolarias and other nearly hardy plants, Pollow with the 
hardiest of the gDranioms ; and, as the seaaon advances, pro- 
ceed until the tcnderest plants, such as coleus and altemnn- 
thora, have been turned oat. But, whore are they to go P 
Common pits and frames of fho roagheat sort will answer 
the parpoBO, and even old boxea on which boards can be laid 
may be tamed to account, because while the sunshine and the 
air is mild, the plants are to be fully exposed ; hat are, at 
first, to be covered ap at night, and during great part of the 
day, if the weather is unkind, llere is a figure of a " cradle " 
for hardening plants, 
and as it is the best 
contrivance of the 
kind in nse, it will 
be proper to explain 
its construction. The ; 
cradle ia four feet ■ 
wide, and of any 
length required. The 
sides and ends are formed of deal planks, nine inches wide. 
These need not bo planed, but a little neat carpentering will 
render them more durable, as woll as more sightly. A bar of 
scantling forms the top, or ridge, and a similar bar is fixed on 
each side to form the slope. The hod is covered with clean 
gravel or coal-ashes, and on it the pots are placed. For cover- 
ing, mats or cheap canvas may be employed ; and it is a email 
task, night and morning, to cover and uncover, and give a 
little water to the planta if they require it. As a rule, how- 
ever, one part of the hardening process consists in keeping 
the plants rather dry, that they may the better endure the 
change of temperature consequent on their first experience of 
out-door life. A cheaper cradle may be extemporized by 
means of posts and nets, as shown in the figure on the next 
page. 
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It ia the common belief that bedding plants require no 
preparation of soil for their well'doing oat of doors ; aad to 
that belief we may attribute a large proportion of the failures 
that occur, especially in anfavourable seasons. In peculiarly 
kind summers, when ahowera and suoshino alternate, and 
no extremes of heat or cold occur, the shortcomings of 
tho cultivator may not be made manifest ; but in sach a 
Bummer oa I860, wlien there was no suaehine, but continuous 
rain instead j or in each auniraers as 18133 and 1870, when 
tjiere was not a drop of rain for months together, but tropical 
beiLt instead — then it is that real cultivation is plainly distiu- 
giiished by its reaulta from tho elipahod pretence of cultiva- 
tion that begins with a hoe and ends with a rake, and knovs 
nothing of the soil at one foot depth from the surface. The 
Ikct is, flower-beds need frequent deep stirring and periodical 




manuring, and the several bods, in a scheme for which many 
sorts of plants have been prepared, should be severally pre- 
pared to receive them. This direction imparts an air of com- 
plication to the business, but we cannot twist nature to suit 
the indolent gardener. We must keep the truth in view, and 
advise thosewho cannot grow bedding plants to do without them 
altogether; for a shabby geometric garden is one of tho shab- 
biest of shabby things to be found amongst the demonstrations 
of pretentious gentility. But the special preparation of ejery 
bed for the plants it is to receive is not so sorioas an affair as 
it looks. The fact is, the beat general preparation is_ a deep 
stirring of tho soil at every change of crop, and the incorpo- 
ration—a week or two before plaatijig, if possible ; but, if 
not, immediately before planting— of a sufficient dressing of 
a for the plants tb^t require it. Free-growiog plants 
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of robnet babit, such as geratiinnis, do not reqoira mannre, 
unless tbe staple soil is exceptionally poor. Sacculont plants, 
each as ecbcverins and scmpervivams, will do better in a poor 
soil than a r!c:b one, and may be aided by tbo addition of 
sand and broken cbalk or plaster to the plots tbcy are to fill. 
A few peculiar-babited plants, such as calceolarias, verbenas, 
and lobelias, really require a nch and very mellow soil, aad 
the beds they are to be planted in should bo dressed with 
well-rottod hot-bed manure and leaf-monld sonie time in 
advance of planting. 

The distacces at which the plnnts are placed in the beds 
must be regulated both by consideration of tbcir habits and 
the requirements of the cultivator. In town p^irdcna that 
are required to be very gay during June and July, and may 
be anyhow in the later months of the saramer, the bedding 
plants should be crowded in the beds to produce an effect 
qaickly. In gardens that are not likely to be seen until 
August and September, thin planting may be practise', and 
all flower-bods mast be picked off as fast as they nppcar 
until about six weeks before the " opening- day." In tbo 
generality of gardens, the plants should be put so close that 
they may be expected to meet by the middle of July. This 
method will allow of the taking cuttings at the end of July 
without serious damage to the beds ; but it is always prefer- 
able to have a reserve of all tbe moro important sorts in the 
reserve ground expressly to cut from, so as to avoid even a 
temporary diminution of the splendour of tbe parterre in the 
very height of the season. It ia the custom in some gardens 
to take cuttings, in a wholesale manner and all at once, in the 
early part of August; and the result is, the beds for a fnrt- 
night afterwards look as if they had been mown for hay, and 
for the next fortnight they look eo preen and flowerlesa that 
tbey ODght to be mown again. It la astonishing bow many 
absurdities belong as it were of necessity to the bedding sys- 
tem, though of necessity they are all extraneous to it. As for 
taking up and storing before winter returns, only one remark 
ehall be made. Take up in good time, and pot and house 
with care, whatever is worth kei-ping and ia really wanted. 
But make no scruple of destrciying whatever is not worth 
keeping, or is not wanted, and kt the destruction be acoom- 
pliahed in a quick and cleanly way. Oor way is, to pull the 
plants out and lay them in a heap, then to remove tbe fop 
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soil of tbe bed, and throw in tha heap of plants, and dig 
them into the second spit or nndorcruEt, and then to retarn 
tlie top Bi>il, and at once plant balba for spring flowering. 
Thia IB better, wo think, than storing up the plants in a heap 
to poiaon the utmoHphere, or than allowing them to remain in 
the beds after tlioir beauty is past — a bugbear to tho eye, and 
a testimony of slovealinefls. Tastes differ, and " every ono to 
his taste " is a motto that very well suits a land of liberty 
and a nation of gardeners. 




CHAPTER V. 

A SELECTION OF BEDDINO PLANTS. 

The preceding chapter has disposed of all the general mattem 
in connection with the cnltiyation of bedding plants, and it 
now becomes necessary to ennmerate the principal subjects 
employed in bedding, and offer a few practical observations on 
their characters, uses, and the most convenient modes of culti- 
vating them. The alphabetical arrangement adopted will facili- 
tate reference, and it is hoped the very brief hints on selecting 
and multiplying the several varieties will be found sufficient, in 
connection with advices offered elsewhere in these pages. 

Ageratum. — This is one of the most popular plants, and is 
especially useful for ribbon borders, for the contrast of its 
grey or bright blue flowers with scarlet geraniums or crimson 
petunias. All the varieties may be raised from cuttings in 
spring ; but it is far better to raise from seed, as they occasion 
less trouble, and, as a rule, maintain their character suffi- 
ciently for practical purposes. A. Mexicanum^ the species 
originally cultivated, has of late been greatly improved in a 
series of dwarf varieties. The dwaHest of them is Tom 
Thumby which, in ordinary soils and situations, does not 
exceed six inches in height. It is most valuable for edging 
purposes where a band of pale blue is required next grass or 
gravel, and for panel beds, because of its neat habit. It, 
however, is hardly robust enough for very poor soils. Ji»- 
perial Ihoarf usually attains a height ranging from six to 
nine inches, and is remarkably neat and compact in habit. It 
can be employed as a first or second row plant, or as a centre 
in small beds. Prince Alfred is rather taller than either of 
the preceding, and is therefore more valuable for large beds 
or ribbon borders, excepting for outside rows. The seed 
should be sown in a gentle heat in February, and when the 
plants are well established in the small pots in which they 
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are put from the seed pots, they must be stopped, to induce 
them to produce side-shoots and form bashy Bpecimens by 
plamtiog-time. 

Alt GitH ANTHER A. — This genus presents us a series of lovely 
little plimla with red, crimson, or orange-tinted loaves, which 
are valuable for edging flower-beds, and eminently so for leaf- 
embroidery. They are tender plants, and require more than 
ordinnry care in their cuH'viktion J heace it is not unusual to 
hear them spoken of slightingly as compamtiFely worthless. 
Aa to planting them, it is utterly useless to put out plants that 
are not much larger than " darning needles ;" for, if they 
prow at all, the summer will bo past before they can fill the 
space allotted to them. To iuaoro bushy little plants by the 
end of the spring, the CDttJugs should be struck moderately 
early in the autumn, and wintered near the glass in a stove 
or warm greenhouse ; during the early spring months, after 
the plants are potted off separately, they can be grown in a 
comparatively cool temperature. It is not necessary to pot 
them off in the autumn, and a few panfuls of cuttings take up 
but little space. When the propagation of the bulk of the 
stock is deferred until spring, it is difficult to strike the 
cnttings early enough to afford the plants snfGcieut time to 
attain their proper size by the planting-out season ; to force 
thera in much beat will render them less able to battle with 
unfavourable weather when first put out in their summer 
quartai'B. It is also important to plant them iu beds situated 
in a warm sheltered situation, and they do much better if the 
surface of the bed is elevated a few inches above the general 
level. The best of the varieties is A. inagnijwa,. It combines 
the vigour of growth of ^. paronychioidet with the rich leaf- 
colouring o{ A.airujena, both of which are good. A. spathulata 
and A. versiclor are of little use for outdoor work. 

Amakanthus. — The most popular plant in this section is 
A. tn^lcmcluilicut, with beautinil claret- coloured leaves. The 
scarcely-known A. Irieohr presents the most brilliant leaf 
oolours of any plant in the garden, bat is peculcarly tender 
and is rarely seen well grown. A newer variety, called A. 
eleganlUaimux, equals tricolor in beauty, and is somewhat 
more vigorous iu tmbit and more constant in colouring. They 
are all raised from seed, which sliould be sown in March in a 
geutle heat, and the socdlingo pricked out into pans and boxes 
U soon as thoy are large enough to handle. They may be 
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sown in April and May, for planting out afi«r early-flowering 
annuals, and for sncceeding other subjects that do not last the 
season throngh. It is of the utmost importance to obtaia 
good seed and to sow plenty of it, for in spite of the greatest 
care in saving the seed a large proportion of the plants of the 
two last-named kinds will be so poorly colonred as to be 
useless for liodding purposes ; bat when the seed is saved 
cai-elessly not more than twenty-five per cent, of the produce 
will be of any use. When theyarc strong enongh for potting 
oiT, destroy aJl that are entirely green, and pot the others off 
separately. The exact number of plants required should be 
determined upon, and thirty per cent, more potted than will 
bo wanted, to allow of that number of the worst being dia- 
cai-ded at the planting- time. By carrying ont this plan, the 
plants with the most richly- coloured leafage only need be 
planted ; and as no other plants suitable for bedding purposes 
possess such gorgeons leaf-tints, the appearance of a well- 
filled bed is moat magnificent. A. melaneholiom always comes 
true &om seed, and is one of tho easiest plants to grow that 

Be:et is not to ho considered a desirable plant for the 
flower garden, but as it iti often nsed, it must have a place 
hero. The best for the flower garden are Sell's Crimson and 
£arr's Neu) Crimson Zeaf. Both are compact in growth and 
rich in colour. Tho roots are of fair average quality, and can 
be nsed for salads, in the same manner as the varieties usually 
grown in the kitchen garden. The seed can be sown in the 
beds early in May, or it maybe sown in a cold frame in April 
and transplanted into tho beds when the other beddera are 
put out. Beds filled with beet should have a broad edgiog of 
ctntaureas or variegated geraniums, to prevent anything bat 
a lovelanrfaceof leaves of the beot being seen. The soil should 
bo dug rather deeply to enable the roots to strike down, or 
tho roots will be forked and of no use for culinary purposes. 
The Chilian beet, esceptlng for wildernesses, is worthless, 
and should not be grown. 

BoDVARDiA. — A small bed of mixed sorts has a very pretty 
effect, especially if a few plants of the blae-flowered Plumbago 
capensis are mixed with them. The bed in which the Bon- 
vaxdias are to be planted should be prepared, if practicable, 
as advised for the Lantanas, and strong bushy plants should 
be put ont. They are usuaJly propi^ated in July, and potted 
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off when nicely rooted into three-inoli pote. Then by the 
middle of March they are atrorig enoagh to be shifted into 
pota one size larger. We stop them aboat three times daring 
the period between their being potted off singly and their being 
put out in the flower gardea, and by the end of May they are 
nsnally bushy little specimens and begin to flower at onoe. 
Jo the autumn a dozen or so are tiiken up aud carefully 
potted and placed la a warm greenhouse, where they bloom 
profnsely throughout the winter. The beat for the flower 

firden is S. att^uttifolia, wliich ia of no use For the winter, 
riUianl, cerise; Delicata, pink; Ele^anfjBcaAet, and nogarlli, 
scarlet, are also good. 

Calceolaria. — The chief fault of the calceolaria is its in- 
constancy. It 18 not uncommon for all the calceolarias in the 
country to periah about the middle of July, leaving the par- 
terres they should have adorned with maesea of golden flowers 
abominably ugly with their withered stumpa, or, at the best, 
obnoxious blanks. In the experimental garden at Stoke 
Hewington the cultivation of this plant has received consider- 
able attention, and it is believed that every difficulty expe- 
rienced by amatenrs may bo overcome by the adoption of the 
^F;tcm of cnltivation which will now be recommended. The 
only varieties suitable for bedding are those of decidedly 
shrubby habit, which produce comparatively small flowers. 
Those that have somewhat soft etems, and large leaves and 
large flowers, partake too much of the characters of the 
herbaceous section to be fit for battling with the vicissitudea 
of outdoor life, and, moreover, they always produce their 
flowers in a series of efforts, and not continuously. The 
proper time to propagate them ia from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the middle of November, when they do not require 
heat j but they may be very quickly mnltiplied by cuttings in 
a gentle heat in spring ; and if the summer ia favourable to 
calceolarias, spring-struck plants do well, though they do not 
begin to flower so early aa those struck in autumn. There 
can be no better method of procedure than to make up a bed 
of light aoH, oonaisting of such materials as leaf-mould, swoop- 
ings of a manure heap, half-decayed moss, and the sandy stuff 
thrown out of pots in the potting-sheda. The bed should be 
in a frame or pit, within a foot of the glass, or on the border 
of a cool vinery or peach-house, aa near the glass as possible. 
Prepare the cuttings from boA eide-shooto, and plant them 
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firmly in the bed, about three inches apart, and keep them 
regularly sprinkled to maintain their freshness nntil they 
are rooted, after which they will require but little more atten- 
. tion beyond watering, ventilating, and protecting from frost. 
They must be wintered rather dry, and have plenty of air, or 
many will perish. There is yet another extremely simple, but 
most effectual, method of procedure. Its first requisite is a 
greenhouse, or pit, which is sufficiently heated to keep out 
frost. In this structure the bed is to be made up near the 
glass, of some such light kindly soil as recommended for the 
frame. Leave the plants in the ground until the middle of 
October, or, if the weather permits, until the middle of No- 
vember ; then pull them to pieces so as to separate the best 
young shoots with a heel, and strip the bottom leaves from 
them, and dib them in, and press them firm, and the work 
may be considered finished. As for the roots, throw them 
away. They may be crowded together so as to make a solid 
field of leafage ; but, as a rule may be useful, we will say plant 
them three inches apart. A slight sprinkle over the tops 
occasionally will be good for them, but they must be kept 
rather dry, and must have a little heat to help them through 
frosty weather. No matter which of these two methods be 
adopted, the whole of the plants must be lifted in the first 
week of March, and be planted out in beds of light rich earth 
in frames facing the south, where they will make rapid pro- 
gress if taken care of. The latter part of the month of April 
is the proper time to plant calceolarias ; if the planting is 
deferred the plants are endangered. The beds for calceolarias 
should be nreparod by deep digging and liberal mannring m& 
rotten hotbed manure and leaf-mould ; and if there is no leaf- 
mould at command, use an additional dressing of the hotbed 
manure in place of it. If planted in poor ill-dressed soil, the 
plants are endangered; in fact, the principal reason of the 
failure of the calceolaria in a hot dry season is defective root- 
hold, the result of planting late in poor soil, the plants having 
been already nearly starved to death in pots as a preparation 
for their final extinction. In the operation of planting the 
plants should always be put into the gp^ound as deep as pos- 
sible, but of course without burying the branching portion of 
the stem. Deep planting encourages the formation of a fresh 
set of roots, and places the roots already formed at the greatest 
possible distance from the surface, where they are compara- 
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tively safe against the esbanBtive action of a hot Bun. As to 
watering, one or two liberal doses may be given within tho 
first ten days after planting, bnt it is far better to give none 
at all if only the ground is moist enough to carry them on 
safely until tho next rains occur. A ooasiderable quantity of 
bedding plants are killed every year by watering them, or 
rather, by tormenting them, with a pretence of watering. As 
for varieties, there are not many good ones, bnt the few that 
are most worthy of attention are wondronsly brilliant if they 
happen to behave well. Ampleidcaulia la the tallest in growth, 
the flowers are palest yellow. Aurea Jlorihunda, CanarimttU, 
Qainea'a Yellow, and Golden Gem, have deep yellow flowers, 
and in habit are dwarf an.l compact. The red and brown 
varieties are simply nselesa. 

Centaubea. — The silvery-leaved centaureas are among the 
most striking and valnablo of the leaf plants we possess, and 
eflpecially to contrast with the crimaon and chocolate- coloured 
eoleua. Fortunately they are very hardy and quite easy to 
grow, though there has been much said about the oultivatioa 
of them by folks who sought or imagined difficulties. The 
best way to raise a stock is by sowing seed. Many onlti- 
vators And it an easy matter to strike cuttings in autumn, and 
others cannot accomplish the feat. But any one may strike 
them in the spring and insure a stock with ease and rapidity. 
Before spring- cuttings can be obtained, however, a sufficient 
number of old plants have to be housed and carefully attended 
to throughout the winter, or a large proportion will rot off 
just above the soil, and, as a matter of course, perish. Having 
Drought them safely through the winter, we have to place 
them in a genial temperature of between 55' and 60° soon 
afler Christmas to start them into a steady growth. If all 
goes on right, they will produce a nico crop of cuttings, 
which, if tc^en off with the smalloat heel possible, inserted in 
cutting pots, and the pots plunged into a brisk bottom-heat 
in the propagating pit, a large proportion will soon strike and 
in time make plants. This manner of dealing with them in 
large gai'dens is by no means diEQcult, as thuro will be a 
peach-house or vinery at work in which the old stock plants 
can be placed, and also a cucnmber bed or a propagating pit 
in which the cutting pots can be plunged. But what can tha 
owner of a greenhouse and a few pita do with them 'i Simply 
nothing! 
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This consideratioD brings ns back to tbe Bubj^ot of seed, 
and it ia by no means bad practice for the amateur to save his 
own. A Btock of old plants mast be kept for this purpose, 
and for small gardens abont twelve or fifteen will produce 
sufficient. That number should be put by at planting-oat 
time every year, and be potted into Eix-inch pota, and the pots 
plunged in a bed of coal-aahes i» the full ann. They shoald 
remain in the open until tbe end of September, and then be 
placed in a cold frame, where they can have protection from 
heavy rains, and, at the same time, be exposed to the air. In 
the spring and early part of the following summer they will 
fiower profusely, and, if placed in a light, airy position, will 
produce an abundance of seed. The seed must be sown aa 
soon as gathered, in pans in the nanal way, and the pans most 
bo placed in a cold frame. The seedlings, if potted off' wlien of 
B fair size into small pots and kept close for a fortnight, will 
make nice plants for the following season. The young st^ok 
should be removed to the open when nicely established, and 
be wintered in a cold frame, with a mat or litter thrown over 
the glass to keep out the frost. The greatest enemy to cen- 
taureaa during tin- winter is damp ; therefore no more water 
mast be administered than is really necessary. 

The two best for front lines are C argentea pfumosa and O. 
ra^tteina compacia. Both are very neat in growth, and won- 
derfully effective. G. gymnocarfa is immensely valuable for 
back rows and centres of large beds, and C. raf/usina la equally 
valuable for second rows. Both grow rather coarse in rich 
soil, and therefore when employed in conjunction with sub- 
jects that require a liberal share of nourishment, they should 
be plunged in the beds instead of being turned out of the 

CiNEKAsiA. — Tlie " silver-froetcd " plant has lost much of 
its popularity wil.hin the past few years on account of the 
anperior claims of the centaureas. But it is, and always wUI 
be, valued for its distinct silvery-grey colour, neat habit, and 
hardiness. In all respects the cultivation should be the same 
as advised for the centaureas. O. marttima is the best known 
of the series, but C. acantUfolia snrpasses it in silvery white- 
ness and is to be preferred. 

Clematis. — The new garden varieties may be described as 
*' sensation " bodders, for if large compartments can be de- 
voted to them, they produce a wonderful display of crimson. 
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pnrple, and bine flowers. Tbey will thrive in any good garden 
aoU that ia well drained, and, generally spealdng, adupted to 
bedding planCa. But the soil which suits them best is a light, 
rich, sandy loam ; the lighter the soil the better, bot it cannot 
bo too deep or too well drained. They are hardy enough for 
all except the bleakest clinuites in these isl&nde, bat a warm 
abelt«red poBitiankod fall exposure to sunshine are conditions 
that CDndnce greatly to their proeperity, and, co[i:jeqneDtIy, to 
tbeir abondant fiowering. Tbey should be planted two to three 
feet apart in large cinmps. A nomber of varieties may be 
mixed, as they aU present shades of carimson and purple, but 
the most decided c^ect will be produced by employing one 
Bhowy rariety for a bed, or a number of varieties distinctly 
arranged in bands or rows. Some time in Jttne the beda 
shonld be covered with two inches depth of half-rotten 
manore, put on carefdlly. The plants will soon cover and 
bide it, and will enjoy the moist surface it will insure them 
daring the heat of the summer. As the plants progress they 
mast be pegged down a little higher than verbenas, and quite 
aa regularly. All the growth they make shonld be left until 
the month of April fallowiog, when the whole of the plants 
shoold be cut back to within six inches of the ground. The 
best way to multiply them is to put down layers iu August, 
but young shoots may be struck nndcr hand-glasses in June. 
The best varieties for bedding are : Jackmani, violet purple ; 
Etihro-violaeea, reddish violet ; SuheUa, deep claret ; Yilicella 
amtlkyttma, pale violet blue; Tunl/rid'/eniig, dark blue; Xaiiu- 
ginosa pallula, lilac ; Lanuginosa Candida, white. 

C0LBU8, — A few of the varieties of coleus are gorgeous in 
their leaf-colouring and invaluable as bedders, but some thirty 
or forty kinds, aupiKtsed to be "in cultivation," are scarcely 
bett«r for outdoor purposes than nettles from tho hedgerows. 
To grow these plants is easy enough, provided they can be 
wintered in a stove or intermediate house, and be propagated 
early over a tank or on a good hotbed. They cannot be win- 
' tored in tho cool temperature that suffices for geraniums, 
oentaureas, and verbenas, and it is but inviting vos.ution to 
attempt it. But given warmth enough and the matter is dis- 
posed of, for tliey grow with tho vigour of nettles if they grow 
at all. During winter keep them rather dry and near the 
glass, and never allow a drop of water to touch the leaves. 
Early in spring striko tho cuttings in a moist heat of 70% and 
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pot off tJie young plants in a ligLt rich compost. Do not be 
in haste either to tnm them out to harden or to plant them in 
the beds. The middle of May is early enough to put them in 
frames, and the first week in Juno early enough to plant out. 
The best of all the varieties is C. Verschajfelti ; but Emperor 
Napoleon, Princess of Wales, and Baroness Jiothtchild are uaeful 
where more than one sort is required, 

DiAMTHDS, oa Indian Pink. — The varieties of Sianthut 
Seddewegi ore so wonderfully showy, and so easily raised, 
that it is surprising thoy are not more generally grown. D. 
H. dlademaha il.-pl. and D. H, lacinialus Jt.-pl. are, perhaps, 
the most valuable. A packet of seed of each of the varieties 
will yield a number of colours of the most attractive character. 
They are not so suitable for geometric echemes as many other 
things, and should be planted in beds that stand out singly 
upon the lawn. Sow seed in February or March, and if any 
of the planta produce peculiarly fine flowers, take cuttings of 
them in June or July, in order to keep them true. 

EcHEVEEtiA. — Thespeciesofecheveria are valuable in eoceu- 
tric bedding, and for edgings to leaf- embroidery. They may 
be propa^ted by seed, ofiliots, cuttings, and loaves. Plimta 
raised from seed sown in spring will not attain a size large 
enough to be of servit'e in the fi.ower garden during the on- 
suing summer, but they will be valuable for the following 
seasoQS. Ecbeveria seed is so niinute that, like calceolaria 
seed, it will perish if buried too deep. Previous to sowing, it 
is BHBenttal to make the surface perfectly level with a piece of 
board, or one part of the seed witl be buried to a great depth, 
and the other will not be covei-cd at all. The seed-pans should 
be placed in a brisk tcmperatufo. OSticts maybe taken off 
and potted at any time, except the depth of winter. To pro- 
pagate hy leaves, take them off the plant by a snap with the 
thumb, BO as to have the base complete. To fix them base 
downwards on tho soil, drive through every leaf a wooden 
peg ; this should he done in July and August, To winter 
these plants, pot them in very sandy compost, with plenty of 
drainage in tho pots, and keep them as near the glass as pOB- 
flible, and allow them but a moderate supply of water. 

Fdchsia. — This moat elegant of greenhouse plants is of 
small value for bedding, but is occasionally employed with 
good effect in beds that stand apart from groups, and there 
o finer subjects than large potfuchsias for the terraoa 
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walk, and to form gronpa on tho lawn onjele daya. To grow 
the fachsia is like tnrniog the key in a lock: turn it the 
right way, and the lock responds ; turn it tho wi'ong way, and 
reBistance forebodes failure. In the early months of tho year 
fiichaiaa should grow fast, and the principal agents to pro- 
mote growth are warmth and moisture. In a dry, much- 
Tentilat(!<] house, fuchsias fade away as if blighted, no matter 
how good the soil may bo in which they are grown. But 
keep thorn rather close in a temperature of 50" to G0° or 
70° as the season advances, and aid with frequent syringing 
from the time they begin to grow in spring until they no 
longer need artificial heat, and they will grow freely, even in a, 
bad soil. But tbey require good living, and there can be no 
better mixture for them than two parts ofmellow turfy loam and 
one part each of rotten hotbed manure and good leaf-mould. 
At all seasons they need more moisture at tbo root than the 
generality of greenhouse plants, and even in winter should 
never be quite dry. To propagate them is an estrcmely easy 
matter, and the beat time for the amateur is in February, 
when young shootn an inch or two long strike as by magic 
in a moist heat of about 60'. When planted out select 
a rather shady moist situation, and prepare tho bod with a 
good dressing of leaf-mould and manure. Tho light kinds 
make the best display in beds, but the dark grow most freely. 
The following light flowers are the best for beds ; Guiding Star, 
JKrt, Marshall, Jirilliantinainta, Minnie Banks. The following 
dark varieties are fine : Splendour, William Tell, King of 
Stripes, Model. The variegated-leaved varieties are extremely 
showy, especially Cloth of Gold, Meteor, Golden Treasure, and 
Begafia. 

HELiOTitopiuM. — If the heliotropes lack colour, they make 
amends by their delicious odour. A few of the newer kindsi 
hotvever, present as with fine dark bine or violet flowers. 
Tliey may be raised from seed or cuttings with the greatest 
ease by the aid of heat in spring. When planted out, a poor 
soil suits them best, and when housed for the winter they 
must have but little water, and never experience the slightest 
touch of frost. The beat are Mvrence Nightiuijale, Surptute 
Gauscoi, Eloile de Mdrteille, and Modele. 

Ibkbene. — The moat valuable of all the dni-k-leiived bed- 
dera Bent out for many years past is Ireaene Ltmleni. It ie 
neat and compact in growth, poasesaes a hardy constitution. 
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and the colour of the foliage is the richest sanguineous red 
imaginable. For centres of beds and second and third rows 
it is all that can be desired. It is more efiectiye than any 
other plant of a similar character, and it can be wintered in a 
cool greenhouse ; indeed, it has made us independent of the 
colons, and is therefore of immense value to amateurs. 

Laittanas. — These are not well understood, or they would bo 
employed extensively in the summer decoration of the flower- 
garden. All the varieties are not suited for the open ground, 
but a few are marvellously showy. Tbey, however, do not 
flower in all soils and situations alike, as they require a 
warmer soil than the generality of bedders ; but they will 
flower profusely in naturally cold soils if the precaution is 
taken to elevate the bed in which they are planted six or 
eight inches above the general leveL In naturally warm and 
dry soils the beds should of course be on the level, or in very 
hot weather the plants will be dried up unless they are 
watered frequently. The soil of the beds should not be too 
rich or too poor, and should, if practicable, be dressed with 
leaf-mould or vegetable refuse, instead of with decayed hot- 
bed or stable manure. The cultivation may be generally 
described as corresponding with that of the pelargonium, but 
it is best to propagate by cuttings in spring in a brisk moist 
heat, and to winter the old plants in a rather warmer house 
than pelargoniums require. Old plants make magnificent 
beds in isolated sunny spots in a good season. The following 
are fine varieties : — I>om Cahnet^ lilac pink and yellow, com- 
pact in growth, and most profuse in flowering; Jean Bart^ 
yellow and bronze, very dwarf and free flowering, one of the 
very best ; Monsieur Escarpity deep rosy purple, very distinct ; 
Cauvin^ yellow and rosy. The best of the older sorts are— 
Alba lutea grandiflora^ white and yellow ; Imperatrice Eugenie^ 
rosy pink, very dwarf and free, iiie best for edging purposes ; 
Adolphe JSwasSj canary yellow ; Mons. Eougier^ yellow bor- 
dered with reddish scarlet ; Boemplery crimson and orange ; 
Moi des BougeSy scarlet and orange ; and Vtctoire^ pure white. 
Lobelia. — The smaller kinds are immensely popular, but 
few amateurs grow the stately and gorgeous varieties of what 
is called the ** herbaceous section," nor, sumptuous as they 
are, have they any right to special notice here, for they are 
not bedding plants. Our little friend, L, eri/nuSj is the centre 
of the group, from which are derived the bright blue, deep 
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indigo, grey, and rosy-flow erinp variotica in reqneBt every- 
where for marginal lines and edgings ; the rery perfection of 
bedding plants, wliicb any one may grow with bnt a trifling 
exhibition of skil! and patience, with the aid of a gloss atmo- 
ture of Bome kind or other, it scarcely matters how rough and 
simple. We have before now meide a good edging of lobelias 
without taking a cutting or sowing a seed, for we have found 
self-sown plants in myriads, in pots of gemniums, and on 
beds of earth in the greenhouses, and even on brick walls and 
planks under glass everywhere ; and have left them alone 
until wantod, and then, on some mild, cloudy day, have trans- 
ferred them to the open ground, and loft them to settle ac- 
counts with the weather and take their chance for weal or woe. 
The best plim to adopt for secnring a good stock is to rmse 
the plants from cuttings, selecting for the parpose the best 
varieties obtainable. In the first place, plant oat a few of the 
selected sorts, at the end of May, in some out- of- the- way 
place, and let them grow and flower as they like. About the 
middle of July, cut them down pi-etty close to the ground, 
and they will soon after bristle with new tender shoots. These 
louBt not be alloweil to flower, bat, as soon aa they have at- 
tained a length of about two inches, take them oS", and dibble 
them into a bed of sandy aoil, in a frame, or under hand- 
glasses or propagating- boxes, and keep them shaded and 
sprinkled until they have made roots. If they run np quickly 
to fiower, nip out the flower-buds to keep them stocky and 
strong. Take up early, and pot carefully, and keep near the 
glass all winter, never allowing them to flower. In February 
these will supply cuttings in great quantity, and any one who 
can strike a cutting may make a good plant of every one of 
them. To raise them from seed is a still simpler matter, and 
if the seed has been carefully saved, the plants will be tole- 
rably uniform in character, and will be good enough for laiwe 
gardens, where a few spurious plants in a mass will not be 
noticed { but seedlings arc not to be depended on for highly- 
finished work. Sow the seed in pans or hoses of fine rich sandy 
soil, covering it with a mere duet of peat or finely-sifted leaf- 
mould. The seed need not bo sown until March, as the 
plants grow rapidly when they have made a fair start. Lobe- 
lias shonld not be planted oat in flower, or with the flower- 
buds visible. It is beat to cut the tops off tho plants a week 
before planting, which will promote a bushy growth, and 
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prepare them to throw out roots yigoronslj when planted. 
If planted in flower, they may be expected soon after to go 
out of flower and remain blank for a month. If treated as 
here advifled, they will be blank about a fortnight at first, 
and will then flower fireely for the remainder of the season. 

None of the old varieties, snch as speciota and gracilis, are 
now worth growing, because better are at command. The 
very dwarf sorts, known as the PumUa section, are exqui- 
sitely beautiful, forming dense cushions solid with bloom of 
the most pure and brilliant colours. The most useful of them 
are — Orandiflora, deep blue; Azurea, light blae; and Annies 
Hlao. The following are also first-rate for various purposes in 
the parterre, and also make charming pot-plants : — Indigo Blue^ 
intense deep indigo blue ; Spectabilis, deep cobalt blue ; Tren- 
thcMn Blue^ clear blue, white eye ; and Mauve Queen^ rosy lilac. 

Marigolds are not to be despised, because the little orange- 
flowered Tagetes is one of the best bedding-plants known, and 
a capital substitute for the calceolaria on soils that do not suit 
that capricious plant. They are all grown from seed, and as 
to their requirements, they are real "poor man's plants.'* 
But let us consider the large-flowering marigolds first. The 
Miniatv/re or Pigmy and the Dwarf French Marigolds must 
not be despised by those who have not the means of growing 
yellow calceolarias. They are very dwarf in growth, the 
varieties of the miniature section ranging from six to nine 
inches in height, and those of the dwarf section averaging 
twelve inches. They vary considerably in habit, unless un- 
usual care is taken in saving the seed ; hence it is most im- 
portant to obtain it from a respectable source. The yellow- 
flowered varieties of both sections will be the most useful for 
bedding purposes. The brown and striped-flowered varieties 
are very distinct, but they can only be employed in the mixed 
border, or in an isolated bed. In ordering the seed, it will be 
necessary to state the colour required. The dwarf-growing 
Tagetes signata pumiila is the most formidable opponent the 
yeUow-flowenng calceolarias have yet had to encounter, for it 
grows freely and blooms most profusely where the calceolaria 
cannot exist. Indeed, it ought not to be planted in very rich 
soil, because, when supplied with a large amount of nourish- 
ment, many of the plants will become over-luxuriant, and 
hide a considerable proportion of the flowers with the foliage. 
To raise a stock with the least amount of trouble possiblci 
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BOW the seed in March, and place the seed-pans in a frame or 
greenhoaae, and, as soon as the plants are well up, place the 
pana in a position where they will enjoy full exposure to the 
light, and a moderate amount of air. Prepare a bed of light 
loamy soil in a cold frame, or where it can be covered with 
lights for a few weeks in a sheltered corner, and then prick 
out the plants, as soon as they attain an inch in height, at a 
distance of not less than three inches apart. When the bed 
is filled, water liberally to settle the soil, keep close for a few 
dayx, and shade, to enable them to become established qnickly. 
Afterwards ventilate freely, and when the weather will permit 
draw the lights off altogether. Coddling must bo avoided in 
all stages, or they will be drawn up tall and lanky r a state of 
things by no means desirable. Tbey should have no more 
protection, after they are put ont in the frame, than ia really 
necessary to protect thcra from sharp cntting winds and 
frosts. The seed-pans should not bo placed in a propagating 
frame or other structure in which a high temperature is main- 
tained. Plant out, nine inches apart, in May, and keep a 
watch over their growth. Any of them that threaten to make 
a rank growth should be destroyed, and the gaps will soon be 
hidden. 

Mesehbrtanthehum. — A few of these are invaluable for 
hot dry positions, and especially for snnny slopes and odd 
places, where ordinary bedding plants wonid be starved, or, 
if they prospered, would be too showy. The best rale for 
growing tbctie is to strike cuttings in July, and winter them 
in sandy soil in a sunny greenhouse, keeping them rather dry. 
The best for bedding are M. conspkuutn, M. spectabile, M. for- 
mosum, Af. blaadum, M. gluuaum, M. curvifiorum, M. auran- 
tium, M. hpidujii, M. polyanOion, JIT. glomeratum, M. eoaeineum 
major, M. diver si/olium, M. inclaudene, M. Jloribundv/m, M. 



NniEEMBEGGiA. — One sweet Utile plant of this family is 
nsefnl to make miniature masses and bands of compara- 
tively nnattractivB white flowers, and especially useful to 
plant at the sides of ruetio baskets, to fall over and make 
festoons and ringlets of fairy flowers. The stock for bed* 
ding purposes is raised from cuttings in spring; bat old 
plants are best for rustic vases, and for clothing sloping 
joanks. N. yracilU is the most nsefnl ; indeed, the pretty 
N.Jriiteieent and N. rivularit are of no nee as bedders. 
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Panst. — A considerable mimber of fine beddiog panaiea 
have, within ttie post few years, been introdaced to gardens 
as bedding plants, greatly to the disappoiDtment of ninny who 
were not cognizant of their real characters, and -who asso- 
ciated tbem with geraninma, verbeaas, and petunias in the 
eipoctation of late summer and antnranal bloom. It may be 
eaid, with bat small fear of contradiction, that no pansy or 
viola is adapted for the parterre in the later months of snin- 
mor, except in a certain few localities ; bnt many of them are 
invalnable anywhere and evcfywliere for tbeir beantifnl and 
abundant bloom throughout April and May ; and therefore 
their proper associatioa is with ivrabis, alyssum, and iberis, 
which flower long in advance of the summer beddera. The 
best of the bedding paueies should be kept true by growing 
them from cuttings, but tiiey reproduce themselves tolerably 
true from seed, and this method of multiplying them is the 
easiest. Cuttings of pansiea may be struck in a gentle heat 
in spring; but, to grow them successfuUy, cuttings should be 
planted on a shady border during the summer. The earlier 
tbey are put in, the more surely they form strong plants, and 
the earlier will they 0ower. Tbo cuttings require little or no 
protection, except from sun, aud to be kept sprinkled in dry 
weather. Plenty of young rooted pieces can also bo taken 
away from the plants during the summer, and, if planted in 
nursery beds, they will miike fine plants for removing into 
their winter quarters in October. Plant out in October if 
possible, planting Jirm, and in moderately good soil, not too 
rich, and the close-growing sorts closer together than the 
more spreading kinds. As pansies suffer far more from cold 
easterly winds than from any other cause, mulch the beds 
with either half- decomposed leaf-soil or cocoa-nut refuse. 
Through April, May, and June, shake a little sifted good soil 
ttbottt the plants and amongst the shoots, to encourage top 
roots ; and, when the shoots are long enough to require peg- 
ging down, fix them neatly to the ground, to protect them 
from injury from wind, and induce thera to throw out roots 
and side-shoota. The pau^y does not require much water, 
but, in very dry hot weather, tho beds should be frequently 
watered with a rose watering-pot, especially night and morn- 
ing, Take especial care, in planting out in beda, to uae young 
plants that were struck from summer cuttings or young o!f- 
ehoots. Old plauta pulled to piei;ea frequeutly fail, or make 
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nnly half the show that may bo obtained from yonng fines. 
In the northern parte of these islands the climate is wore 
favourable to pansies and violas, and tboy are more valuable 
as bedding plants than in the warmer south. But, as re- 
marked aboTe, for a charming display during April and May 
and some part of June, there is nothing more aheap and cer- 
tain. No one in these realms has ever seen a bed of pansies 
covered with flowers between Midsummer-day and the first of 
Augast, and the autumnal bloom is never equal to that pro- 
dnced in spring. The following are the best varieties : — Oloth 
of Goldf yellow ; Sunehine, coppery orange ; Imperial Bftte, 
light-blue purple ; Dean's Wliite, white ; Olivedeii, Ydlma, yel- 
low; Jf(iiy5i'e, pnrplo and bine. 

PELARGONroa. — Under this head we must consider the 
naes and characters of what are commonly called " bedding 
geraniumB." We have here nothing to do with elaborate 
classifications, or with the various methods of cultivation by 
which exhibition plants and new varieties are produced; 
therefore, tliongh the aubject might occupy a bulky volume, 
we. shall hope to say enoagh for the present purpose in a 
contracted paragraph. The first thing to be said is that tha 
smnate pelargonium is the king of bedding plants. It may be 
dispensed with, indeed, in particnlar styles of planting — as, 
for example, the sub-tropical— bat there is no other plant 
capable of so many and snch varied uses, and in some way or 
other it might be made to play a prominent part in almost 
any scheme of colouring that over was devised. The wide 
range of its characters, and consequently of its naes, is in a 
wonderful degree enhanced in value by its hardy constitution, 
and the comparatively small amount of skill and labour 
required in its management. Sunshine it must have, and 
really that is about all it requires, if we may adopt a " rough 
and ready " mode of expreesion. Speaking of the family as 
a whole, it may bo said that a somewhat poor soil suits them 
best, hut, novcrthelesB, the beds should be well prepared for 
them, to encourage deep rooting early in the season, for a 
good root-hold is essential to long-continued flowering, espe- 
cially in an exceptionally hot and dry season. Bandy and 
chalky soils should be improved for geraniums by the addition 
to the staple of thoroughly pulverized hotbed manure and 
leaf-mould, but all good loania of averse depth are sniliciently 
nonrishing and need not be manored. It is very bod practice 
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to 'water geraniums after they are planted out, bnt ot necessity 
if the weather is particulnrly hot and dry immediately after 
planting, they must be assisted fur a week or so. It is also 
bad practice to pat them oat fall of flowers ; la fact, they 
onght not to flower even while in the hoase, or in pits or 
irames. Btit trusses 'will show themselves, and should be 
pinched out before they open, and if they occur oa shoots that 
rise a httle above the genural contour, those shoots should be 
at once cut back a few ii^ches. The result of these precantiona 
Trill be to defer the first show of bloom in the beds sorae- 
wbat, but when it appears it will be nioro solid and con- 
tinuous than in the case of plants allowed to present odd 
trusses in their own way from the month of Febraaty onwards. 
All the varieties should be propagated in Jane, July, and 
August, and be housed in good time, to prevent the rank 
sappy growth that the warm autumnal rains are likely to 
produce if they are left out too long. Winter them rather 
dry, vriih abundance of light and air, and never give heat 
beyond what is barely sufficient to keep oat frost. Geranioms 
and calceolarias will bear 5° of frost without harm in ordinary 
cases ; therefore the thermometer in the house or pit appro- 
priated to these plants may sink to 27° safely. We have, 
indeed, had thousands of seedling geraniums in a somewhat 
sappy state through being grown from the first nnder glaea 
frozen to the extent of 10", and have not lost a dozen in 
consequence. But it is not well to expose plants to extreme 
conditions, and the amateur cultivator is advised to maintain 
the temperature of the geranium pit at all times a few degrees 
above the freezing-point, for it coets little to be safe, and it 
may cost mnch to go in the way of danger. 

Golden ZonaU.- — It is too much the custom to spoil these 
plants by coddling them. The whole of the bedding stock 
should bo planted out, and the whole of the cuttings should 
be struck in open borders. As, however, they are slow in 
making roots it is best to begin with these in June, and to 
keep them slightly shaded, and regulaily sprinkled, until they 
have made roots. Some curious reader may ask, " How shall 
I know when they have made roots ?" Easily enough. 
Instantly upon cuttings putting out roots they begin to grow, 
and when new growth begins, the plants may be compara- 
tively speaking, neglected for awhile. As it is often a matter 
6 
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of some importance to multiply these plants by every pos- 
eible means, it is necesaarv that the reader be initiated into 
three great mysteries. Cottinga may be struck all the year 
round nnder glass. For this purpose, make np a bed in a 
greenhouse, the materials of the bed to be equal parts of 
sharp river-aand, and cocoanut'fibre refuse. In tliis mixtora 
the smallest bits of stem, providing they havo each a good 
healthy leaf, will soon make roots. From March to October 
no heat will be needed, but in the remaiuing four months the 
beds must be heated. Tlici'efore it is well to make a bed for 
winter work in a proper propagating house, or on the top of 
a tank connected with the " flow " of the hot-water pipes. 
This brings ua to mystery the second. It is quite a common 
thing for cuttings of tricolors to "damp off" in winter; in 
other words, to rot away instead of making roots. To pre- 
vent this, proceed as follows. Take two small pieces of stick, 
Bay small worn-out wood tallies for example, tie one of them 
across the cutting, abont tbe sixteenth of an inch above its 
base, with a strip of bast or worsted. Tie the other length- 
wise to the cutting, bo that it projects two inches beyond the 
base, and overlies the croaspiece. Now, if the upright stick 
is thrust into the earth until tlie base of the cutting just 
touches the soil, the cutticgwil! be held firmly in its position, 
and in due time will throw out roots, which may be covered 
with a sprinkling of the mixture the bed ia made of. By thia 
mode of procedure an enormous number of soft shoots may 
be struck dcring winter, and the losses by damping will he 
" next to nothing." The third mystery may be disposed of 
in a word. All tbe tricolors grow more rapidly when grafted 
on the common Konala than when on their own roots. GraH 
at any time from March to August, always keeping the 
plants extra warm, and somewhat shaded for a month 
afterwarda. The best stocks are common seedlings. The 
following are the best varieties for bedding: Victoria 
Eegina, Louisa Smith, Sophia CusacJc, Macltelh, Beautiful 
Star. 

Sillier Zonah are generally known as " Silver Tricolors," 
They should be grown in the poorest ground, and, if possible, 
in raised beds. If grown in rich and rather damp soil, the 
leaves grow to a large size, are much wrinkled, and tbe dark 
Bone is so fnlly produced as to spoil the effect of the variega^ 
tdon. In all other respects treat as advised for the Golden 
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Zonale. The best for bedding are Imperatrice Eugenie, Queen 
of Hearts, Italia Unita. 

Bronze Zonal* are, for the most part, Tigorona growers, 
and a few of them are attractive as beddera. Many that are 
extremely fine in pots become either too green or too brown 
when planted out, and, therefore, it is important to select them 
with jiidgmect. The best ore Doumie'g Princess of Walet, 
Imperatrice Eugenie, Countess of Kellie, WaUham Bride, Mul- 
berry Zone, Effi/ptian Queen, Buke of Edinburgh, Mrs. Lewis 

Golden Self3. — These are the most valuable of all the va. 
rieties for bedding where a distinct yellow or Biilpbur-grecn is 
required, as they present, in the mass, only one tone of coloor, 
whereas the golden and silver zonals (tricolors), and the 
bronze zonala (bicolors), tend more or loss to produce a mixed 
effect, wanting in nnity and decisiveness. It must be admitted 
that a good bed of either of the classes juet named is most 
beantifal when we stand near it and look down upon its rich 
mosaic of colours ; bat for a more distant view and for a dis- 
tinct chromatic effect the golden selfs are nnsnrpaased, and 
are especially valuable for loaf embroidery, if the trasses are 
constantly pinched out before the flowers open. In this 
section the following are splendid bedding plants : Meridian 
S«7i, Oolden Olory, Crimson Banner (this has lovely magenta 
coloured flowers, and mokes a remarkably rich bed if it cna 
be allowed to flower), Jascm, Golden Meeee, Litlle Golden 
Christine. The last is a miniature plant suitable for edgings. 

Golden Edged. — These have a more distinct green disk 
than the golden self*, in which the disk is so inconspicuous 
that we regard it as non-existent. The two classes might, 
indeed, be fnsed into one, becanf^e it is impossible to draw a 
sharp lino between tbem ; but the division is convenient, and 
is founded on degrees. Tb& best in this class is a very fine 
old varioty, which many cultivators condemn because they 
cannot grow it. But those who can manage it know it to be 
invaluable. Perhaps the mention of Golden Chain may carry 
many a reader back to pleai^ant remembrances of scenes and 
circamstanceB in days gone by, when the bedding system waa 
in its infancy, and the hand that now holds the book waa 
firmer in its grasp and readier for action in outdoor industry 
than now. Bat gashing is not allowable in a work of this 
sort, and bo we qnit tbo " pleaanres of memory " to remark 
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that Golden Chain, in common with many other slow-growing 
varieties, should be taken care of, to secure a good stock of 
old plants, for this variety cannot bo considered quite saitabla 
for bedding cntil the plants aro three years old. It is bnt 
proper to add, however, that vigorons growers like Meridian 
Sun and Golden Banner are remarkably effective in their first 
season, bnt, nevertheless, the enthusiast in parterre colouring 
will never regret the exercise of patient care in the proper 
treatment of this fine old favourite of the garden. Add to the 
Btock of golden-edged geraniums. Crystal Palace Oem, which 
is almost a self, Oold Circle, Greed's Seedling, and Yellow Gem. 

Silver Edged. — In this class we place all the white and 
crenmy-toned " variegated geraniums." They are rather 
delicate in constitution, and old plants are to be valued, es- 
pecially if jndicionaly cut down to keep them dwarf and 
bushy. The best of the whitest are Flower of Spring, Silver 
Chain, Queen of Queens, Bijou, Snowdrop, and Avalanche 
The last-named has white flowers, and, therefore, the flowers 
need not bo removed. The best of the creamy-edgod ara 
Dat/break, Oriana, and Flower of the Bay. 

Green Ivy-leaoed geraniums are useful for edgings and for 
baskets. The best are Bridal Wreath, Gem of the Seatoji, and 
Wilhi rosea. 

Golden Edged Ivy-leaved geraniums make lovely edgings 
where they can be employed with advantage. The common 
Golden Ivg-leaved or Aurea variegafa, which is its grand name, 
is quite a gem in its way. The other varieties of this section 
are all second-rate. 

Silver Edged. — The best of these are L'Eleganle and Silver 
Oem. 

Hyhrid Geramums, in poor soil, may be planted out ; bub 
where the soil is strong it is best to plunge them in pots, and 
have a reserve of plants to take their places in case they fail 
before the season is over. As for the reserve plants, the way 
to insure having them in bloom when they are likely to be 
wanted is to cut them back in May, shift them early in June, 
at the end of June pinclk out tho tops and all the trusses, 
and then let them push their trusses to be ready for servioe 
in. the parterre. The White Unique, Crimson Unique, and 
Purple Unique are splendid plants. Briilal Ring, Brttaimia, 
and Ign^scent euperba are, in their way, extremely nsefal. 

Fevtsteuon. — For large isolated beds the ganlen varietiei 
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are grand furniture for autnnm display. A rich deep soil is 
requisite, with full exposure to the eun. The best way to 
manage the stock is to strike a sufficiency of cuttings ia 
framea about ttie end of August or early in Septomher, and 
keep them rather dry through the winter, to plaut oat in 
April. Treat the same as caiceolarias in fact, but strike the 
cuttings earlier. The following aro splendid bedding varie- 
lies : Agjies Laim, Arthur 3£oSardy, Mm Say, Mrs. Slern/, 
Shirley Hihherd, Stanstead Surprise. 

Petusia, — This old &vonrite la now but aparely planted in 
the parterre, bat it has certainly not been superseded, and in 
the hot snmraora of 1838 and 1870, a few of the varieties were 
remarkably showy, and held their own bravely to the very 
end of the season. For hot dry soils and in hot dry seasons 
the petunia is invaluable. In rich soils and in moist seasons 
it does not flower freely, and it grows too rank and green to 
bo valued as a bedder. It is an easily-managed plant, pro- 
Tided the stock ia wintered with care in a dry airy house, 
always safe from frost, and with no more water than just 
Bufiices to keep it green until spring returns. The usual plan 
of multiplying is by cuttings, and the best time to strike them 
ia in the latter part of March and early in April. They may 
bo struck as late as May, and will, with proper care, make 
good plants to begin flowering in Jnly. The beat amongst a 
thousand for bedding is Spujtre, a brilliant purple flower. 
BhnAland Bose, Crimson Bedder, Purple Bedder, and Ma/fnum 
Sonum, afibrd a sufficient selection of single varieties for all 
ordinary purposes. The double petunias make fine pot plants, 
but are of quite secondary importance as bedders. The best 
of them for outdoor displny are Miss Earl, rose, with white 
centre, and Princess, dark crimson. A few of the most useful 
bedding varieties reproduce themselves very feithfaUy from 
seed, if due care is exercised in saving it. The two varieties 
that can be depended upon most in this respect are Countess 
of Elleeinere, rose, with a light centre, and Prince Albert, deep 
purplish crimson. A bed of strii>ed varieties or of mixed 
sorts, such as white, purple, and rose, has a very charming 
appearance, hut of course they arc not suitable for a bed that 
occupies a distinctive position in a geometric scheme. Petn- 
nias should be grown in rather poor soil, as they grow too 
luxuriantly and become coarse in soil enriched with manure. 
It is abo essential to edge the beds with some atrong-growiog 
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Hnbject, Bucli aa Ceataurea ragutina, or, wlint ia better still, 
fltroiig two-year-old plants of variegated pelargonium Bijou or 
other erect- growing variegated varieties. A solid edging, aa 
here suggested, will keep the growth of the petunia in its 
place, and the beds will have r, neat appearance, if the young 
growth is not allowed to ramble through the edging. 

Perilla. — Thongb the popularity of thia plant has greatly 
declined within the past few years, it cannot be dispensed 
with, for its solemn hroniiy- purple colour gives it a moat dis- 
tinctive character, of great value to the colourist. It has been 
well ahuaed for its " funereal " aspect, and greatly misused by 
planters, who, in common with its detractors, were ignorant 
of its capabilities and properplace in the disposition of colours. 
The plants are always raised from seed in the first instance, 
hat the tops may be taken off in June and July, and stmclE 
in about ten days in a frame, if a further supply is required 
for planting in the autumn. The middle of Alaroh is early 
enough to BOW the seed, and a very mild heat sufiices for i^ 
germination. As a rule, the seed is sown too early, and the 
plants, during the early stages, grown in too moch heat. 
Stocky plants, three inches high at planting time, are de- 
cidedly preferable to gawky things eight to ten inches high 
with a few leaves at the top only. Of course, when required 
for a back row, it is necessary to have them rather tall, hat 
they shonld be managed so as to insnro being iiimiahed with 
foliage to the surface of the soil. Perillafl transplant so well 
that it is not necessary to put them in pots, and very satia- 
Ihetory results may be obtained by pricking off from the seed- 
pan into a bed of soil made np in a cold frame. There are 
several varieties, but P. Nanhtneneig is tho best. 

Phlox. — The large- flowering phloxes are not adapted 
for the parterre, but the varieties of P. T}rummondi are in- 
valuable for their continuous bloom and brilh'aut coloura. It 
is usually supposed that a bed of phloxes must be mixed, but 
that is a mistake, for tho named varieties come snfBeiently 
true from seed, and a few of them deserve to bo regarded as 
amongst the best beddiDg plants in cultivation. It ia quit« 
a waste of labour to plant them in a hungry soil, or to allow 
them to perfect seeds, for in either case they will present ft 
ehahby appearance long before the aummer is past. The soil 
in which they are put when removed from the seed-pani 
shonld be moderately rich, to inanre a healthy growth daring 
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the time tbey are in potB. The most dietinct aad valuable 
varieties are Alba, pure white j Atrococcinea,, deep Bcarlet ; 
Seynholdi, a magnificeBt Bcarlet-Rowered variety ; Leopoldi, 
pink and white ; Queen Victoria, dark rosy purple. A bed of 
mixed sorts has a fine appearance, but seed of each of the 
above should be procured, and the plants arran^d according 
to their coloura when planted. The seedlings must be 
potted off immediately they are strong enongh, because il 
ruins them to be allowed to remain crowded together in the 
need-pots after they are an inch or so ia height. Sow in a 
gentle heat in the latter part of March or early in April. 

PoRTuLACCA, — For dry and Lot positions these are most 
nselul. They are very singular in appearance, and the flowers 
are remarkably showy. The soil in which they are planted 
should be light and sandy. The most effective for bedding 
purposes are P. alba, white ; P. caryophylloidet, white and 
rose; P. eoednea, scarlet; P. splendeng, crimson; P, Tkor- 
humi, yellow. &ow in pans of sandy soil in April, and instead 
of putting the seed-pans in beat, place them on a sunny shelf 
in the greenboase, and lay a slate over until the little plants 
appear. Pot them off early and keep them in a dry annoy 
position until they are put out in the flower garden. A few 
groapa planted upon a rockery having a sunny aspect would 
produce a startling effect. 

Pyrethrum. — The great uaefalness of the Golden Feathsr 
ia too well known to require a single word of praise, and very 
few words will suffice respecting its management. As a rule, 
amateur gardeners sow mnch too early, and place the seed- 
pans in a strong heat. The end of March is quite early 
enough to sow, and the temperature of a cold frame will be 
quite sufficient. Seed may be sown in the beds about the 
oeginning of April, but it is more advantageous to sow in a 
frame and transplaot. The frame should, of course, be well 
ventilated after the seed has vegetated. Sow thinly in drills, 
and then the whole stock can be transferred direct from the 
i seed-bed to the flower garden. As a matter of course it most 
not be allowed to flower in the parterre, but for the purpose 
of saving seed a few plants may be put out in some odd 
Bunny comer or in the kitchen garden. 

Tropsoluji. — It may be said with safety that tlie value 
of the tropEeolum for flower garden decoration has been over- 
rated, and also that, althougii a very large number of new 
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vm-ietieB bave been sent ont within the last three or fonr 
years, very little real improvement bas been effected. Two- 
thirds, at least, of the newest varieties are worthless. The 
varieties of 3hm Thumb are of no real value in the parterre, 
as they seldom, if ever, bloom continnoasly thronghoot the 
season. Tbey make a brilliant display for a short time and 
then go out of bloom, and remain an eyesore for the remaining 
part of the season, unless pulled np and consitriied to the 
rubbish-heap. A few clumps placed in a mixed border, 
where they can be palled np as soon as they begin to present 
a shubby appearance, are very well, bat they should not be 
planted extensively. The only recommendation they have 
consists in the fact that they reproduce themselves freely 
from seed, and the only trouble occasioned by raising a stock 
consists in sowing the seed where the plants are to remain. 
and flower. The well-known T. Lohbianum and its varieties 
shonld be planted in poor soil, in the most ganny position, to 
insure an abundant bloom. In the event of the soil proving 
too strong, the plants acquire a coarse leafy character, which 
it is impossible to correct in a satisfactory manner, though 
frequent removal of the leaves, where they are crowded, will 
reduce the luxuriant habit of the plants and promote a more 
free production of flowers. The soil, however, shonld bo 
deeply dug to encourage the plants to send their roots abroad, 
and enable them to bold their own against a drought. It ii 
also important to put ont strong plants that are well hardened 
off, for when they are not mare than half hardened previous 
to planting, they generally receive so very much injury from 
the sun and wind that the sainmer season is far advanced 
before they become well established. The stock of all the 
bedders shonld be renewed by cuttings, for seedling plants 
cannot be depended npon, as alt vary more or less, eiUier in 
the colour of the flowers or the character of the growth. The 
best of the scai'let-flowered varieties are Beauti/ of Malvern 
and Star of Fire. Both are neat and compact in growtb, and 
hloom most profusely tbronghont the season, and, unlike the 
Tom Thumb varieties, they do not produce mnch seed. Ad- 
vancer has also scarlet flowers and is very desirable, and ia 
some soils may, perhaps, eqnal in effectiveness both the for^ 
going. Of the varieties prodncing flowers other than of a 
scarlet hue, Luleum Improved, rich orange-yellow spotted with 
L, and The Moor, deep crimson-maroon, are the best 
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Thongli the Tom TJiumh section, which are imprOTed Ta- 
rietiee of tho " dwarf nasturtium " of daya gone by — the 
Hvpxolwn minug of botaniata — have bean referred to above as 
" of no real value in the flower garden," we must bestow a few 
words upon them, because they still retain a shadow of the 
favour with which they were regarded in the early days of the 
bedding system. With all their faulta they are extravagantly 
showy while they last, and may be employed to advantage in 
beds that are to be managed on tho " chameleon" principle, 
the object of whioh is to present in one and tho same spot a 
succession of masses of colour throughout the season. It is 
a good plan to pat them rather far apart in tho beds, and 
plant eome of the tall-growing asters between them. The 
asters will not produce such fine flowers aa when planted in a 
bed by themselves, but they will flower freely and take the 
place of the Nasturtiums as soon as thej begin to present a 
shabby appearance. To prolong the flowering season as long 
as passible, tho seeds, before attaining half their usual size, 
should be picked oS", becaase tho plants will certainly not 
flower freely if they have to perfect a crop of seeds. The 
seeds will pay for the cost of gathering, aa they make a most 
acceptable pickle when gathered groon. The beat varieties are 
Scarlet King of Tom Thumbs and Golden King of Tom Thtmbi. 
Tho seed should not bo sown until the end of March, or tho 
plants will be too forward. The simplest and best way of 
dealing with tbem is to sow four or five seeds in five-inch 
pots, and then thin the plants down to two or three to each. 

Verbena. — There is not in all the catalogue of bedding 
plants one that more perfectly answers to the requirements 
of the garden colourist than this. Its trailing habit, forming 
a close carpet of vegetation, its welt- sustained umbels of 
brilliantly- coloured flowers glittering above the suitable 
groundwork of dark gi-een leaves ; and tho continuonsueas 
of its intensity of colour, are qualities that will insure it a 
place in the select list of first class parterre plants. And yet 
the verbena has been steadily declining in popularity during 
many years past, in consequence of froqnent failures, and the 
consequent disfigurement of the gardens where it has proved 
unequal to the demands and expectatioas of tho cultivator. 
It must be confessed that in exceptionally hot, dry seasons 
like those of 1808 and 1870, verbenas unhappily situated, 
shrink away In dust ere the season is half gone. It must bo 



confessed, also, that a large proportion of tbe neweat varieties 
have been recommended for bedding, and have been tried 
and fonnd wanting, to the injnry of the fair fame tlie verbena 
should enjoy, and the actual discouragement of those who 
are labonring to improve it. Having made these admissions, 
it remains to be said that, as a rale, failures with the verbena 
result from bad cultivation, and especially of the careless 
system of planting ladders in badly-prepared soil, withont, 
in any case, any special preparation for any of them. 

It is only in a good deep holding loam that the verbena 
will grow in a satisfactory manner ; but a light soil will anit 
the plant, provided a liberal dressing of manure is dng in 
during winter, and a fair average season follows, with alter- 
nations of showers and suuHhiae, for with the best prepara- 
tion, a failure may bo eipected in e. peculiarly hot and dry 
season on light sandy soils. Aa we do not often experience 
the delights and trials of a tropical summer, those who 
appreciate this plant may reasonably reckon on success in 
cultivating it, even though they may have a lighter soil to deal 
with than the plant would prefer, provided they adopt a 
liberal system of cultivation. In the case of a hot soil, a 
mulch — that is, a surfacing of half-rotten manure put on at 
the time of planting — will do wonders, and as to ita appear- 
ance, the plants will so soon spread over and hide it, that it 
is practically of no consequence. In a droughty summer, a 
few heavy soakings with soft water will also act beneficially ; 
but it is beat to avoid watering if there is a prospect of rain 
before the plants begin to suffer, and, in any case, frequent 
surface dribblinga do more harm than good. It is not a matter 
of great importance to plant verbenas in the full sun, but a 
heavily shaded positiou will not suit them. A free current of 
air, and a few hours of sunshine per diem they mast have, 
hut they cannot so well endure continuous roasting as gera- 
nioms and petunias, which really rejoice in sunshine. A very 
common cause of failure is the practice of putting out plants 
that have been starving in small pots several months previoas 
to the planting seaaons. It is a grievous mistake to propa- 
gate the stock for bedding early in the season, although it is 
generally supposed that eai'ly propagation is necessaiy to 
secure strong healthy plants by pi anting- time. When strack 
early, and necessarily kept starving in pots for several months, 
the constitution becomes impaired so much that they are nil- 
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atle to resiat, with any degree of Buccess, the attacks of red 
spider, thrips, and mildew-— tbree most formidable enemies 
they have to contend with. The month of April is quite 
early enough for striking verbenas intended for bedding pur- 
poses. The tops of the healthy shoots should be taken off in 
the early part of the month, strook in a brisk bottom-heat, 
and potted into store pots, and carefully hardened off; these 
planted out as early in JTay as the weather will permit, will 
grow away freely, and the beds in which they are planted will 
soon become a blaze of colour. The compost in which they 
are potted should be rich and nourishing, and for that reasoB 
nothing Buits them better than a mixture of good turly loam 
and decayed hotbed manare, mixed together, at the rate ot 
two parts of the former to one of the latter, and a. sprinkling 
of sand added to keep the compost open. 

In a collection of over a hundred kinds grown in our 
experimental garden in the burning summer of 1870, the 
following were the best: — Annie, a free-flowering variety, 
prettily striped. Arioeto Improved, rich puce or plum-colour. 
Blue King, light bine, distinct and pleasing. Crimson King, 
fiery orange- scarlet with am.all lemon eye ; the host Bcarlet- 
flowered verbena we have for bedding parposea. Firefly, fine 
brilliant scarlet, ver^ showy. Grand Boule de ^eige, pure 
white, very large. lona, rich crimson, very dwarf. Isa Ech- 
ford, rich puce. King Charming, clear Balmon rose, distinct 
and showy, liadi/ FoTkeslone, deep rosy parple. Madame 
X,efehvre, bright reddish crimson. Mrs. Eclford, white with 
rose centre. Mrt, Reynolds Hole, white with crimson centre. 
Mrg. Pennington, rich reddish rose. Murillo, shaded peach ; 
contrasts well with the crimson, puce, and other dark colours. 
Otago, brilliant rosy crimson, worthy of a place in the moat 
select collections. Pareee, bright purple flushed with mauve. 
Polly Perkins, bright rosy red. Purple King, an old but 
most valuable variety. Meine des Botes, deep rosy pink. 
Storm King, rich rosy crimson. Victory, brilliant scarlet, 
strong in growth. 

Viola. — A few pretty violas have been turned to account 
as bedding plants, and have, In this capacity, acquired far 
more fame than they des( vve. For flowering la spring and 
early summer they are invaluable, hut for summer and autumn 
comparatively nselesa. The named varieties should be grows 
from onttings in the same way as recommended for [ 
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When nused from seed, sown in March or April, a better 
antamn bloom may be expected, than from plants raised from 
cnttings. The varieties of F. eomtUa have blue flowers. 
Perfection is the best of them. F. lutea is a good yellow- 
fliowered species, weU adapted for a display in spring. 

A SELECTION Of PLANTS SUITABLE FOR EDGING FLOWER BEDS. 

SiLVERT-LEAVED. — AcJiyrocUne Saundersonij 6 to 8 in., neat 
and upright. Arahis aUnda variegatay forms a close tufb of 
creamy-leaved herbage ; hardy. Achillea umbellata^ 4 in., 
bushy and neat. Antennaria tomentosaj 1 in., spreading; 
hardy. Oentaurea ragusina compacta, 6 in., bushy; nearly 
hardy. Oeraatium tomentosum, 3 in., spreading ; hardy ; re- 
quires clipping into shape two or three times during the 
season. Cineraria acantnifolia, 6 to 12 in., upright, bushy, 
large beds; O. asplenifolia, 9 to 12 in., bushy, large beds; 
O. maritima, 9 to 15 in., bushy, large beds : all from seed or 
cuttings. Dactylie gUmierata elegantissima, 9 in., bushy; 
hardy. JEcheveria glauco-metallica^ 4 in., neat, fine for sloping 
sides ; J^. secunda glauca^ 2 in., sloping sides of large or 
small beds, very neat. Qnaphalium tomentosum, 6 to 18 in., 
branchmg; reqaires clipping into shape; O. lanatum, 9 to 
15 in., straggling in growth, and requires to be clipped fre- 
quently. JEuoni/mus radicans variegatus, 6 to 12 in., can be 
clipped into shape ; medium-sized or large beds. Folemonium 
etsruleum variegaium^ 6 in., very compact ; light soil. Senedo 
argenteuSf tS to 5 in., neat bushy rosettes ; hardy and very 
valuable. Btachys lanata, 6 in., coarse in growth, and in- 
creases fast; should be taken up and divided every year. 
Veronica iticana, neat and compact; large or small beds; 
requires dividing ; hardy and very valuable. 

QoLDEN-LEAVBD. — Arahts lucida, 4 in., neat ; sandy soil ; 
increased readily by division. Aucuba-leaved Daisy, 3 in.; 
beautiful during winter and spring. JEuonymue Jlavescens, 6 
to 18 in., rich chrome yellow ; hardy. Fuchsia Golden Fleece^ 
6 to 8 in., bushy and compact. Golden Feather, 3 to 6 in., 
bushy and compact ; should be raised from seed. Lonicera 
aurea reticulata, 9 to 15 in., fine for large beds; must be 
pegged down. Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum, 3 
m., spreading ; beds and borders in hot situations. Thymui 
eitriodorus aureus, 3 in., spreading, but compact ; hardy. 
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The hardy terbaceons border is the best feature of tbe flower 
garden, thougli commonly regarded as the worst. When well 
made, well stocked, and well managed, it presents ua with 
flowers io abundance during ten months out of twelve, and 
in the remaining two blank months ofiers some acta&l en(«r- 
tainment, and many agreeable hiiits of ptoasurea to coiue, to 
make an ample reward for the comparatively small amount of 
labour its proper keeping will necessitato. Given a few trees 
and shrubs, a plot of grass, and comfortable walks, the three 
first essentials of a garden, and a coUectioa of hardy herbc^ 
cBous plants is the fourth essential feature, and may be the 
last ; for the bedding system may very well be dispensed with 
m a homely place, provided the hardy flowers are admitted, 
and cared for, according to their merits. It may be that 
many a reader of this will be disposed to question whether 
geraniums should be swept away to make room for lilies, and 
verbenas denied a place because of the superior claims of 
phloxes, but such a question we do not propose — onr business 
is to point out that the bedding system is an emhellishment 
added to tbe garden ; the herbaceous border is a Deceasarj 
inndamental feature. Therefore we ask for tbe establishment 
of a collection of herbaceous plants before preparations are 
made for a display of bedding, and our advice to those who 
love their gardens and walk much in them, and find amuse- 
ment in watching the growth of plants, and in controstinK 
their various characters and attractions, is, that tbey should 
seek to develop the hetbaceons department, and so become 
acquainted with its full capabilities. In this pursuit enthn* 
siasm may be manifested without incurring the reproach of 
season, for it is a truly intellectual pastime, and demands the 
praotioe of patience, and tbe exercise of thought in no smell 
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meaeare from those nho woald know more of it than appean 
□pon the Burface. Let ns for a moment consider the claims 
of the herbaceoaB border to better regard than is asnally 
bestowed upon it. 

It ia ati important charactetiatio of the herbaceous border 
that ita proper tenauts are hardy plants that need no aid of 
glass or fuel for their proservatioii daring the winter. Those 
who can bo content with hardy plants alone may Bod it an 
agreeable and enay task to devote their glass-houses to the 
production of grapes, mushrooms, forced kidney beans, and 
other equally valunble delicacies, and eupplemeut the hardy 
garden with a collection of Alpine flowers, a large number of 
which can bo better grown and more thoroughly enjoyed in 
an airy and unheated groenliouso than when planted on the 
rockery in the open air. The delights of spring may thus be 
antedated by the aid of glass, and suitable early- Uowering 
Alpine plants and the open borders will present an abundance 
of flowers, from the time when the treacherous frosts have 
spent their spite upon vegetation until the chill of winter 
returns agaia. In the cultivation of bedding plants we may 
fairly reckon on a brilliant display for three mouths, and it 
may extend to four — say, from the Ist of June to the 30th of 
September, but the herbaceous border will bo gay from the 
end of April to the middle of October, a period of six months, 
and will offer ns a few flowers in February, and a few in No- 
vember and December, and in a mild winter will not be utterly 
flowerleas even in January. It wonld be an exaggeration 
to say that the berbaceons border ia capable of a display of 
flowers all the year round, but it is very nearly capable of a 
consummation so devoutly to be wished. To the advantages 
of hardiness and continuity of bloom mast be added a third 
and grand qualification, of a diatingnishing kind— that of 
variety. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the 
varieties of form, colour, and general character, amongst 
hardy herbaceous plants is without limit ; but, as variety may 
be obtained amongst ugly plants, we are boand to add that 
the proper occupants of the garden we are considering are all 
beautiful, and a considerable proportion are well known 
favourites. Nevertheless, it must he admitted that with all 
their good claims to loving regard, the hardy berbaceoua 
plants obtain but scant attention, and tens of thousands of 
persona who know that Terbenaa are somewhat showy when 
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IB flower, end wonid like to grow thonsanda of them, are 
prepared any day to ignore the whole tribe of herbaceous 
plants as weedy things that have had their day, and, with the 
exception of a lily or two, and, perhaps, 8 hollyhock, deserv- 
ing of u phice only in the nnBavonry hole where grafis-mo wings 
and the sweepings of the ponltry-honse are deposited with a 
view to a " mlxen." It ought to be needless to attempt this 
vindication, bnt we foel bound in dnty to the reader to nrge 
that every rational development of the hardy garden will 
prove advantageous to the lover of flowers, as tending both to 
lessen the expense and labour which the keeping of the garden 
necessitates, and considerably augment the pleasures that it is 
capable of afibrding as the seasons change and the year goes 
ronnd. 

As hardy herbaceous plants of some kind or other will 
grow in any soil and any aspect, not one single square 
foot of ground in any garden need he utterly barren. 
A tuft of Solomon's seal in a dark spot where the soil 
is quite unfit for better plants, may be better than nothing. 
Sunny, shady, hot, cold, dry, moist, or even wet positions, 
have their several capabilities for bardy plants, and we 
have bnt to make our selections pmdently to insure a 
plentiful clothing of herbage and flowers for every scene. 
But a herbaceous border designed for a good collection of 
plants should consist of good deep loamy soil ; the greater 
part of it should be fnlly exposed to the sunshine and tho 
breezes, but it is well to have some extent of ground partially 
or considerably shaded, to provide the greatest possible variety 
of condiciona for the greatest possible variety of the forms of 
vegetation. In preparing a border, in the first instance the 
ground should be well dag two spits deep and at the same 
time liberally manured. In the case of an old border requir- 
ing a repair, it may be well to lift all t^e plants and " lay 
them in " Siifely while the border is trenche.' and manured ; 
or it may suffice to leave the good plants nnd;?turbcd and 
provide sites for additional planting by opening holes and 
digging in plenty of manure. In any case we would earnestly 
advise that herbaceous plants should be thoroughly well cul- 
tivated, even if, to do full justice to them, the bedding display 
has to be contracted or abolished. The majority of the best 
herbaceous plants — the hollyhocks, phloxes, lilies, tritomas, 
delphininmB, pinks, chrysaathemtuns, primulas, pyrethmms, 
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potentillas, anemones, rannncnloaes, irises, (BUotheroB, foi- 
gloves, campattulas — require a deep, rich, well-drained loam, 
but will Rrow well in clay that has been generously pre- 
pared, and need not be despaired of altogether where the 
eoil is shallow and sandy, provided there are applianccB avail* 
able in the shape of manure, mulchings, and waterings, to 
sustain them through the hottest days of summer. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that if the herbaceous border is fonned on a 
Bomewhat good soil — say a soil that will grow a cabbage — and 
in a position open to the snn and the liealth-giving breezes, it 
may bo enriched by the addition of roses, stocks, asters, 
zinnias, balsams, dahlias, and many more good things, that 
"need only to be seen to be appreciated." 

In the management of the herbaceous border details are 
everything, and principles next to nothing. The best time to 
plant is in August and September, but planting may be safely 
done in March and April, and with but little risk on any day 
throaghout the year, provided the plants at the time of plant- 
ing are in a proper state for planting. For example, a holly- 
hock may have a spike of magnificent flowers six feet high in 
the first week of September, and no sane gardener would then 
propose to transplant it ; but tho white lily, only a yard or so 
distant from it, may be just then in a dormant state, and, if 
to be transplanted at alt, in a condition most desirable for 
tho process. A great tuft of Arabis might be lifted any day 
from October to February, if lifted quickly and replanted 
with care, and in the ensuing month of April would bloom as 
well as if lell undisturbed ; but any sensible person who had 
struck a lot of arabis cattinga in pots in autumn would take 
care not to plant them until May, because little weak scraps 
of plants wonid probably perish if planted in the dark, short, 
cold days of tho year ! Leaving a fair margin for exceptions, 
it may be said witti truth that herbaceous plants may be planted 
at any time, but we must return to the primary presumption, 
and repeat that the best time is in August or September, but 
if the chill November days occur before the work can be done, 
it is better to wait nntil spring, and then if possible choose a 
time when the wind is going round to the west and the 
barometer is falling. Haply, wlien your work is completed, 
soft showers will fall to help yaar plants make uew roota 
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t bo \vrong to repeat that the amateur need not 
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be troubled about principles, but must consider the manage- 
ment of the herbaceous garden n matter of detail. As to 
watering, never give a, drop if you can help it ; but if it maat 
be given, give plenty. Plants that Lave a deep weU-manured 
bed to root in will rarely need water ; but in some hot dry 
places watering is a necessary part of the roaline management 
of a garden, and the herbaceous plants will be as thankful 
as any for whatever help the water-pot can give them. Some 
plants require stakes and some do not. Those that need 
support against wind should have it in time, for the storm 
may come and blow down balf your garden wealth on the 
very day you have begun to talk of staking the diihlias and 
hollyhocks " to-morrow." We are no advocates of scanty 
planting; we rather prefer a crowded garden, but must con- 
tend always for a sufficiency of the oomforts of life for all 
kinds of plants. The aabjects we have before us require a 
deep nourishing soil, and plemty of light and air, which over- 
crowding will simply prevent them having ; but a meagrely- 
planted border has aa miserable an appearance as a great dinner 
table with only half a red herring on it. Always plant enough 
to make a good effect at once, and in a year or two afterwards 
thin out and transplant, or give away, or sell ; don't wasts 
yearn in the expectation that you may obtain from half-a- 
dozen plants enough stock to cover an acre, because it is not 
well to make a nnrsery of a garden, and a good stock of all 
the best things that can be obtained will afford far more 
gratification than any quantity of some faalf-c3ozen sorts that 
you may any day bay at about a fifth, or, perhaps, a tenth, of 
what yon must expend to produce them. Herbaceous plants 
are, for tke most part, easily multiplied, and, generally speak- 
ing, may he increased by the very simple process of division j 
but it is better to plant a small plot of grcnnd in such a way aa 
to inBuro a good effect at once than to lay out a great extent 
of border epaco with the intention of filling it " some day " 
with home-grown stock. To enjoy herbaceous plants they 
should bo left undisturbed for years, to form great masses or 
" stools," as they are called, for it is only when thoroughly 
established that many of the best of them present their Qowers 
profusely and show all their characters in full perfection. It 
is a strange thing that people who are always ready to cx- 

Cd money in the most liberal manner on bedding plants 
)mo ludicrously niggardly the instant they become con- 
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vinced of a glimTnermg of faith in herbaceous plants. An 
inetance of this has amused as lately. When inspecting a 
stock of hepaticas in flower in Ware's great nnrserj at Tot- 
tenham, we met a customer who was enraptured with tbem. 
Having, in company with some half-dozen persons, enjoyed 
tho brilliant display of colour produced by some three or lour 
thouaand plants in a mass, tbia admirer ordered one plant, 
which, being drawn oat at once, was fonnd to consist of a 
tuft as largo as a dack'a egg, with two flowers expanded, and 
three or four leaves on tho way. The attendant naively sng. 
gested that people should bay these things in the eamo way 
that they bay bedding plants — by the dozen, the score, the 
hnndrod. 

The best way is not everybody's way. The furnishing of 
an extensive border by the pnrchase of sufficient of the very 
best herbaceous plants, will prove a more expensive bnsinesa 
than every reader of this book may be prepared for. It 
follows that something shonld be said on the raisioR of plants 
by cheap and simple methods of procedure. Many good 
piaats produce seed abundantly, and the careful cultivator 
may by this moans increase the stock to any extent that may 
be desired. The best seed is that saved at homo, and the 
best way fa deal with it is to sow it, as soon as it is ripe, in 
large shallow pans and boxes, and keep these in cool frames 
nntil the plants appear. Some kinds of seeds remain a whole 
year in the soil before they germinate, and therefore it is only 
the patient who are well rewarded. As amateurs are apt to 
lose seeds that they would fain save, we shall present onr 
readers ^th a rnle of action that we have followed many 
years in saving seeds of all kinds that arc likely to scatter as 
they ripen. Provide a lot of common bell-glasses, of various 
sizes, and place them month upwards on a bench in a snnny 
greenhouse. When a cluster of Bccds is full grown and jnst 
beginning to ripen, cut it and throw it into one of the bell- 
glasses, with a label inscribed with its name. The ripening 
process will soon be completed, and tlie seed will shell itself 
ont from the pods, and be found ready cleaned and St for 
fltoring away with the least imaginable amount of trouble. 

We hare saved all kinds of seeds in this way, and may say 
with truth that the scheme has been worth hundreds of pounds 
to us. The ingenious practitioner will soon discover how to 
modify the plau adrantageoosly. Thos, flower-pots, with the 
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holes stopped with corks or sheets of paper, may he used in 
place of bell-glasaes ; but the best way will pay the best, 
especially in the case of amateurs who grow " good thinfta," 
and prize the seeds of choice subjects like gold-daat. Wo 
shall have to treat on Bced-sowing and the managemont of 
seedling plants at length in a sabseqnent chapter, and there- 
fore, to avoid waste of space by repetition, eliall say no more 
upon the subject here. As to the value of seed-saving and 
Beed-sowing,however,we are bound to repeat that in the case of 
herbaceous plants, the matter is not of the highest importance. 
How absurd, for example, it would bo for any one to save and 
HOW seed of the common white arabis, when, by the simple 
process of division in antanan, the plants can ho multiplied 
ad infinifuni .' What a waste of time to wait and watch for 
seeds of the white lily, which only needs to be taken up and 
parted in Aagust or September to fill the whole garden, no 
matter how large, in the course of a few years. It is worthy 
of remark, too, that, as a rule, the plants which produce abun- 
dance of seed are those that we prize the least ; the free- 
seeding sorts being of secondary value as regards interest and 
beauty. 

The multiplication of herbaceous plants by cuttings and 
divisions, when either of these methods can he practised, is far 
preferable to raising them from seed. The cuttings should 
consist of new shoots of the season, nearly full grown and just 
about to harden. Old and wiry shoots are of no use ; very 
soft, sappy shoots are no use. Large cuttings, whether from 
old or young shoots, are no use. The mild heat of a half-spent 
hotbed is to be preferred to the strong heat in which 
bedding plants are stmck in spring ; but hardy herbaceous 
plants may be propagated in a strong heat, or a mild heat, or 
without heat, and the lost mode is the best, generally speaking. 
In the case of a scarce and valuable plant, we must sometimes 
adopt extreme measures to save its life or to increase it 
rapidly ; but the best plants will be obtained from the well- 
managed cold-frame, and nob from the hothouse. 

In multiplying by division, a time ehonld he chosen when 
the plant is in what we may call a dividabJe state ; but, in 
truth, it may be done at any season if the operator is some- 
what experienced, and can csax an insulted plant into a kindly 
temper by good frame or greenhouse management. When 
we meet with a scarce plant that we wish to possess, ws 
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secure, if we can, a cntting or a rooted sboat, or " a bit of it," 
eoDiehow, and feel boimd to make that " bit " a plant by soma 
means. Experience baa laugbt ns, in respect of scarce and 
valuable plants, the beat timo to secare seeds, roots, cnttingg, 
offsets, etc,, etc., is, wheti you can get them, and vie know 
Dolbing of seasons nhutever. Bat in cBiHe this defining ehoald 
perplex an amiable reader, we sliall wind up tbis paragraph 
bj saying that dividable subjects, sncli as violets, pansies, 
daisies, arabia, and primulas, should be taken up in August or 
September, and be pulled to pieces and replanted immediately. 
If the weather is showeiy, they ■will prosper without any par- 
ticular attention ; but if the weather is hot and dry, they must 
be watered and shaded nntil the cool, damp season returns. 
It J3 a good plan to have a plot of reserve ground in which to 
plant oat the yonng stock, and allow it to make one whole 
season's growth before transfciTtng it to tho borders. 

Many disappointmeuta occur through mixing tender and 
hardy plants together in borders, and leaving them all to settle 
aecouatfl with the weather. They are very straightforward in 
their mode of settlement. Tho hardy plants live and ibo 
tender plants die, and those who have to pay for the losses 
make loug faces when summer returns and the favoarites of 
the past season ai'O seen no more. In very severe winters, 
and especially in gardens in valleys where tho soil is heavy 
and damp, many plants, reputed hardy, are sure to perish. 
Losses are always ohjectionablo; but a certain number must 
be borne with in every pursuit, and tho herbaceous border 
forma no exception to the general rule. But the fact suggests 
that a systematic use of frames and other like protective 
agencies, and a reserve of plants of kinds that are least likely 
to suffer by severe weather, are precautions the wise wifl 
adopt without any great pressure of persuasions. 

To apeak of our own case for a moment, wo cannot keep 
hollyhocks in the borders during winter, and therefore take 
cuttings in time, and secure a good stock of young plants in 
pota in autumn, to keep through tho winter in Irames for 
planting out in the month of April ensuing. The amateur 
must study these matters as essentials to the realization 
of the true joy of a garden. Borders that are kept scrn- 
pulonsly clean all the winter will be the most severely 
thinned of plants in tlio event of extra severe weather. 
There is no protective material so potent to i-esist frost as the 
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dead and diy leaves of trees, as tbe wind disposes them, for 
they always gather about the crowns of herfaaccoaa plants, 
to help them throagh the winter. 

After wiater cornea the sprirg, and then the gardener 
will carefully dig the border, and chop np the roots of peeonies, 
and stamp down nith his foot the pushing crowns of ane- 
mones, and by a most unavoidablo accident chop np a few of 
thephloies, Weneversufferthehorbaceoua border to he dngat 
all, except to prepare it for planting in the first instance, or for 
needftd repairs aftorwarda. Periodical digging, " aa a matter 
of conree," such aa the iobbing gardeners designate " turning 
in," has for its sole object the deatmction of planta ; but 
that object is disguised by describing the operation as 
"malting things tidy." When you are tired of herbaceous 
plants, let the jobbing gardener keep the border tidy, and 
you will soon soon bo rid of the obnosioua lilies, phloies, 
rannBCuluaea, anemonea, hollyhocks, pfeonies, and pansies, 
without the painful labour of pulling them up and boming 
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It mast be nndei'Rtood that in this selection we can have 

nothing' to do with cnrioaitiea, or with plants that ore aimpty 
" interesting " for some odd reason to eomebodj. We must 
have beanty, or at the very least a somewhat showy character, 
in every plant gclected. There are, perhaps, fifty apeciea and 
varioties of lilies known to gardeners, but about half a dozen 
are enough for any amateur who has not committed himself 
to the idea of lirin;^ on lilies and living for liliea at any sacri- 
fice to the end of hia days. Better ia it, we believe, to have 
some fine clumps of such comparatively common plants as 
the white hly, the orange lily, the golden- striped lily, and the 
ivory-flowered lily (e.g., L. candiduvi, L. hulbiferurn, L. auratum, 
and L. longiflorum), than plant a. lot of " curious" lilies 
that may cost a guinea a hnlb to begin with, and be scarcely 
worth a farthing a bulb for their beanty when in flower, 
though some of the curiosities may require two or three years' 
growing before they deign to rewani their patieut owner 
with a hint of what they would be if they could. We 
earnestly advise the lovcra of hardy plants to grow good 
things, and leave the bad things to the botanists. The her- 
baceous border must not bo a refuge for weeds, labelled with 
hard names long enough to reaoli from here to the moon, but 
a comfortable homo for beautiful flowers that need so little 
care that it may be said of them that the delight of owning 
them is not necessarily accompanied with the care of keeping 
them. It is not intended to name all the good things in the 
list that follows, but it is intended to include good things 
only, and we ofier it as comprising a selection of the moat 
beautiful herbaceous plants known to cultivation, comprising 
chiefly such as readily adapt themselves to diverse conditions 
of BoU and climat«. 
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Achillea (Milfoil). — A quite unimportaiit group of plants. 
They will grow in any soil, and may be mnltipliod by division. 
A. cegypHnca is a pretty white foliage plant, occasionally em- 
ployed for edginga in the parterre. A. fiUpendula is a fine 
pla,nt for the shrabbery, graceful in foliage, and with abowy 
yellow flowers. A. millefoHwm ie the common milfoil, a most 
vaJnable plant for lawns on dry hot soils, and for tnrGng 
banks. The variety with rase-colonred flowers is an extremely 
pretty shmbbety and cottage garden plant. The double flower- 
ing variety of A.plarmica is a gem for the border, and a good 
plant to grow in pots for the conservatory, and moreover it 
forces well. 

AcosiTUM (Monkshood). — A showy family of rustic plants, 
of a most poisonous nature, which in any case sbonld not 
be planted without consideration of the possibility of their 
proving dangerous. They are well adapted for large borders 
and the skirls of shrubberies, where their stately forms and 
handsome Sowers show to great advantage. A deep, rich soil 
suits tbem well, and they will bear partial shade. They are 
propagated from seeds sown in spiing, and division of their 
fleehy roota in autumn. The best arc A, iiapdlus, with blue 
and white flowers; 4. Jo^ojsmjbot, violet blue; and A.tauriciLm, 
dark blue. The gigantic A^ li/cocfonum makes a striking object 
in woodland scenery, but cannot be considered a border plant. 

Adonis. — The best of this family is A. vernatU, an old 
favourite, with finely-cut leaves, and largeyellow flowers, which 
appear in March and April. A. apetmina is the same in 
character, but comes into flower immediately after vemulis. 
A. pi/renaica flowers in June. These plants require a deep 
moist rich soil. They may be increoaed by seeds sown in 
March, or by division of the root at the same scaaon. 

Agapanthds (African Lily). — The well-known A. tmbel- 
laltts is quite hardy, and ia a flrst-nite border plant. It 
requires a deep rich moist loam, and will thrive equally well 
in sun and shade. Multiply by division of the roots in April 
or in August. The white-flowered variety is as hardy as the 
blue, but the variegated-leaved variety is scarcely hardy 
enough for the border. 

Agbostehma (Rose Campion). — The varieties of A. coro- 
naria, of which there are at least three, are extremely showy, 
and have the good quality of flowering freely all the sumtner 
long. They will grow in any moderately good soil, and 
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prefer a damp or boggy Bitaation, bai mast have a full ex- 
posure to the san. Maltiply by diviaion and by catlings. 

Allium (Onion). — Several species of (garlic and onion, are 
worthy of a place in the best border, for they aro most elegant 
when in flower. Any soil will Buit thom, and they bear partial 
shade without injury. They generally increase rapidly with- 
ont attention by Bcattering their seeds when ripe ; and there- 
fore, if yonng plants are required, leave the Boil undistnrbed 
around the old ones. The best are A. album, A. moly, A. 
roaeuin, and A. ciliatiim. 

Alste<embria (Chilian Lily). — These brillidnt plants are, 
with only one or two ciceptions, perfectly hardy, and require 
only the simplcet cultivation. They aro admirably adapted 
for filling odd places and out-of-the-way uooks, where they 
can bo loft alone undisturbed for years ; that being one of the 
conditions of success with them. The soil 8hould be deep, 
rich, and light, and it matters not whether the staple is poat 
or loam, but it mast be well drained, for if in the slightest 
degree boggy, the winter will destroy the plants. Plant them 
deep ; give them plenty of water during Bummer, and ia 
winter cover with a thiu sprinkling of tree leaves. They are 
increased by divisions of the fleshy roots in autnmn. The 
best are A. aurantiaca, height 2 feet, flowera orange and yellow; 
A. ErremhaulU, 2 feet, flowers white, with crimson or yellow 
spots; A. paiUai;ina, 3 feet, flowers crimson and green. There 
are many beautiful varieties in cultivation, in addition to the 
three here recommended. 

Altssum (Madwort). — The well-known " Yellow Alyssum" 
A. taosatile, makes such a brilliant show in the month of May, 
that it is almost impossible to have too much of it. This 
showy plant will grow in any soil, bot requires an open 
Bunny situation, and is certainly somewhat unsafe if the soil 
is more than ordinarily damp in winter. We have had to 
grow thousands of it, and have always fonnd cuttings of the 
young shoots better than seeds, but it is easily multiplied by 
either plan. The variegated-leavBd variety of A, saxaHle is 
aa extremely pretty plant for the rockery or for pot culture. 
A. argenleum is a fine showy plant for the rockery, but of far 
less value than the common aljssnm for the border. The 
" variegated alyssum " of the bedding system is A. orienlaU 
variegaium, a decidedly tender plant of comparatively trifling 
value. 
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Anemone (Windflower), — Thia is one of the moat nBofiil 
familiee, both for spring and tiutnma Sowers. The species 
are all lovers of a deep, rich, moist soil, such as bnttercnps 
naturally take to. They bear shade well, and may be multi- 
plied by divisioriB and seeds. A. alpina is a tall plant, flower- 
ing in April ; the flowers large, creamy white inside, parale 
ontside. A. apenriina ia a tiny plant, producing lovely bine 
flowers in March. It cannot be grown where anails and 
alnga abonnd ; for they never cease to browae npon it while 
there ia a leaf left. A. neinorosa is another sweet little gem, 
with pearly-whito Bowers ; the donbie variety to be preferred. 
A. rivularii is a fine border plant ; requires a damp soil, 
growing two feet high ; flowers white. A. mjlvestrU grows a 
foot high, and prodnces obarming white flowers in April. It 
is invaluable for the border. A. Japoaica is another first-rate 
border plant, floweringfromAaguat to November. The common 
form has pink flowers, but there is a fine variety, with pure 
white flowers, named Honorino Jobert, which may be regarded 
aa one of the moat beautiful and useful border plants of its 
season. The Florist's Aneaione, descended from A. coronaria 
and A. hisrlemis, both of which are fine border plants, is better 
known than the species above enumerated. The cnltivation 
of named double anemones of the florists' section has of late 
years greatly declined, probably because considerable tronble 
must be bestowed npon thona to secure fine flowers. They 
require aa open position, and well-prepared, deep, rich, loamy 
soil. The roots are planted, in rows a foot apart and two 
inches deep, in October or November. If the soil in which 
they are grown is damp, it is advisable to defer planting until 
Februajy ; but they never flower bo finely if planted in spring 
as if planted in autumn. The roots are taken up in May or 
June, and carefully cleaned and stored away in bags or boxes. 
Tbose who desire the showiest of anemones without the 
trouble of growing the double ones properly should plant in 
the border plenty of A. coronaria and A. horiensts. Of the 
latter, the varieties named aiellala, fulgens, and purpurea are 
brilliant in colonr, and make a fine display in spring. They 
should all be increased by division, unless the cultivator has 
some special object in growing them from seed. 

Antiebbinum (The Snapdrngon), — A. majus is well- 
known for its gay flowers and its love of ruins. We see it 
flaonting its red and white banners on the top of the tower 
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and on the ^rden wiJI, and are advised by the fact that it 
can lire on little and spread itself abroad without the aid of 
man. To grow the plant from seed ia indeed most easy, and 
all that need be said nboat it is that the seed may be eotrn at 
any time from March to September, and the boat way to treat 
it is to sow in shallow puns in a cold frame, and plant oat 
theseedliDgs in a bed of light earth in a frame, thus to remain 
during their first winter. When planted oat in the followinR 
Bpring', a snnny, weil-drained epot shoald be chosen, ana 
although the plant needs bnt a mcro film of soil to auafain it, 
a rich sandy loom will produce finer Uowcrs, and more of 
them, than the handful of lime-mbbish oa the top of the wall, 
where the vagrant snapdri^on finds a lodging for itself. 

In many gardens where the soil ia sandy, or calcareous, a 
difficnlty is experienced in securing a lasting display of sum- 
mer flowers. In a moist season the best bedders may give 
perfect satisfaction, but when a burning drought occurs, as it 
does oooasionally, even in this nsually rainy clime, the bed- 
ders are soon e:diausted, and the wat«r -engine is powerless to 
keep them alive. Then it is we find the value of the antirr- 
hinums, which ate admirably adapted for massing on dry 
poor soils, where the summer snn will sometimes convert tlio 
grass turf into a dry stubble. Those who have to decorate a 
etarving soil should give special attention to these flowers. 
As a matter of course the named sorts will bo most useful 
when large self-coloured blocis are required. 

To supplement the antirrbinnma we have portulaceaa, 
togeteB, gazanias, lautauas, and pentatemons, all adapted 
for flowering late on sandy soils. Many annuals are avail- 
able, and all kinds of succulent plants, such as sediems, 
sempervivums, and echeverics are equally suitable, though 
not all equally valuable for colour. 

Aquilegia (the Columbine) will grow in any good soil, 
especially if moist and rich, aiiJ will thrive almost equally 
well in sun or shade. All the species and varieties are worth 
growing, as they are neat and pleasing, and a few of them 
eitremely showy. They are iucreasod by division in autumn 
or spring and by seeds sown in March or April. Most of 
them sow their seed on the border, and soon form colonies in 
the same way as the antirrhinum. The most useful of all is 
the Common Columbine, A. vulgaris, of which there are many 
splendid varieties, siugle and double. A. alpina ia extremely 
pretty ; the flowers are purplish blue. A. cattadentit ia a tall 
plant, with bright red and orange- colon red flowers. A. ecent- 
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lea is exquisitely beautiful, and one of tho choicest herbaceoDS 
plants known j the flowers are of a delicate pale blue colour. 
A. glandulosa is a showy apeciea, with blue and white flowers. 
A. Shmneri is a good one, with red and orange-coloured 
flowers. They are all summer-flowering plants, making their 
first display in May, and coutinuiog to bloom until June or July. 

Abasib. — The Rock Cress presents us with ono of the best 
of all our spring flowers. A. albida, also known as A. cant- 
casica and A. crispata. This plant forms a low-aproading tuft 
of glaucous leafage, which in the month of April is completely 
smothered with snow-white flowers. It will grow in any soil 
and situation, bat does not; flower freely nrless enjoying a 
somewhat pare air and an open snnny situation. On a bank 
or rockery consiating of sandy earth it acquires a glorions 
luxuriance of growth, and should be allowed to spread if 
space can be aflbrded it ; for though its season of flowering is 
brief, it is unique in its beauty, and throughout tho summer 
and winter its close leafy growth is pleasing. It may be 
grown from seed, but that method ia a waste of time. Tho 
best way to increase the plant is to tear it up in August oP 
September, and dib the pieces into a bed of rather poor soil 
that has been well dug for tho purpose. Showery weather 
should be chosen for this operation, or water must bo given, 
and the plantation be kept shaded until rain occurs. The 
variegated -leaved variety ia a valuable rock and bedding 
plant, scarcely ao hardy as the common green-leaved plant, 
and is likely to bo destroyed in a severe winter or a. damp 
soil. The other species of arabis are not useful border plants, 
but the variegated -leaved variety of A. lucida answers well 
for edging beds on dry sandy soils, and makes a handsoma 
tuft on the rockery. 

Abuehia (Thrift).— The pretty plants of this family thriva 
on rockeries and other similarly elevated positions, aud OD 
dry sandy borders. They will also thrive on any good border 
of the customary type, but a severe winter is likely to destroy 
thom when they stand oa a cold damp soiL They may be 
increased by division at any time during summer and autumn. 
The best are, A. alpina, very dwarf, flowers reddish purple ; 
A. cephalatei, a beautiful plant, with rosy crimson flowers ; 
A. vulgarii, the Common Thrift of the cottage garden, of 
which there are red, lilac, and white varieties. 

Aotbr (Michaelmas Daisy). — Tho plants of this femily are 
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moBtlj tall gawky thinga, flowering abundantly in the later 
autnma moutliH, For the back rows of sunny borders they 
are ttBefnl, and shonld, if possible, be planted away from 
trees, though they bear partial shade with patience. They 
are increased by division in spring. The best are A. amellua, 
2 feet high, pale blue ; A, elegans, 2 feet, bine or purple ; 
A. ericoides, 3 Ceet, white ; A. nova angUa), 4 feot, reddish 
parple j A. lurhinellus, 3 feet, purple bine. 

AsTiLBE. — Under this head wo place the plant commonly 
known as Spirtea Japonica, but which should be described as 
Attilbe Japonica, for 
it is not a spiriea, 
but an alliance of 
the saxifrage. It is 
one of the loveliest 
inhabitants of our 
gardens, and Teiy 
much grown for sole 
in the flower mar- 
kets in early spring. 
To grow this as a 
border plant select 
for it a damp shady 
spot and a rich deep 
soil, It will be found 
perfectly Lardy, and 
far more likely to 
suffer from the heat 
of the sun in sum- 
mer than from frost 
in winter. Increase 
by division when the 

Elant begins to grow 
'eely in spring. If 
allowed to form large 
tufts, it shows its 
exquisitely beantifal 
fern-like leaves and 
feathery flowers to 
great Etdvanbige. 

AUBBIETIA. — This 

Imt it might with mo 




] eomotimsa caUed " Purple Alyasum," 
i propriety be called "Purple ArabiB." 
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It is a 6rsti-ratB plant for a sunny borJer and for a roctery. 
Treat it aa recommended for arabia. The beat for the border 
are A. CamphelU and A. delfotdea. Of the latter there are 
fieveral fine varieties, one of whicb has variegated leaves. It 
ia a lovely plant for the rocliery, or to grow in. a pot with 
alpine plnntA. 

Atiricula (Beor'a-ear). — Tlie great care bestowed upon tbe 
valuable named varieties, that is to aay, the fiorists' anricalaa, 
appears to place this plant at a disadvantage as one adapted 
for the borders. Yet we have not a finer border plant, pro- 
vided it haa proper treatment. The common border, in wliiob 
all sorts of plants are grown, will suit them very well, aa a 
peep into almost any cottage gai'den will suffice to demon- 
atratc. But to enjoy tbera in an especial manner as border 
flowers, prepare for them a selected spot, facing north, open 
and breezy, and shaded from the mid-day sua in summer. There 
need not be any elaborate preparation of the aoil, but a deep, 
well-drained, sandy loam ia absolutely needful. If tbo plan- 
tation is to be a large one, it will be desirable to raise a stock 
of plants from seed, and then the question arises, how to 
ebtain it ? Shop seed of auriculas is, generally speaking', poor 
stuff; but there may be somewhere a trader who can and will 
part wilh a pinch worth sowing. As we are bound to give 
direct advice, we counsel the amateur to purchase a few of the 
named varieties of every class — selfa, white, grey, and green- 
edged, and alpinea. Grow these in frames the first season, and 
save as much seed as possible. Sow the seed in pans filled 
with fine sandy loam, and keep them in frames always moist, 
until the plants appear, bearing in mind that yon will have 
to wait for them a considerable time. When the seedling 
plants are as large as a bean, carefully transplant them into 
pans or boxes, or into a bed in a frame, always giving plenty 
of air, the use of the frame being advisable, because insuring 
the plants more attention than they might obtain if planted 
out in the open border in a very small state. When the etock 
has increased sufflcieatly, plant out old and young in the 
border, in the mouth of August, a foot apart, and leave them 
to take care of themselves, remembering that the auricula ia 
one of the hardiest plants known, that drought is deatb to it, 
that damp in winter is only a little less injurious. From the 
time the first blooms of the seedling plants appear, a severe 
selection must be made. Instantly, upon a bad Sower 
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opening, pall out tbe plant and destroy it. By perBevering in 
thia coarse, and saving and sowing seed every year, yon will 
eecare a£ne " etrain" of border aariculas, and if yon can keep 
a border of about 150 feet length well filled with them, as we 
have done for many years, yon will be able to prove, in tbe 
flowering season, that tbe auricnla ia one of the loveliest 
border flowera we possess. To perpetuate named varieties, 
divide the roota in July or August 

BEST FOKTT-EIGHT J10HICDUS. 

Green Edge: Sooth's Freedom., Letgh't Colonel Taylor, 
Diekio^t Duke of TPelUnglon, Pace's Champion, Sudwn't 
Apollo, Oliver's Lovely Ann, StnUk't Lycurgue, CheeUiam't 
liancaihire Hero. 

Grey Edge : Seadh'* George lAglitlody, Tumer'a Ensign, 
Ckaptnan'i Maria, HSirner'g Competitor, Turner's Colonel 
Ohamp)ieya, Eeid"* Mim GidJingg, Plelcher's Ne Plus Ultra, 
I^ghtbody's Sir John Moore, Headly'a Staplejord Hero. 

Wliite Edge : Campbell's Robert Burnt, Heap's Smiling 
Beauty, Taylor's Glory, Sm.ilh's Ne Plus Vltra, Lighibodya 
Countess qflhinmore, Wild'e Bright Phcebus. 

Selfa: Spalding's Blackbird, Tamer's Cheerfulness, Mar- 
tin's Edipse, Smith's Formosa, Idghtbody's Meteor Plag, 
Martin's Mrs, Slurroci, Spalding's Metropolitan, Spalding's 
Miss Brightly, Tunwr'a Negro, Chapman's Sguiro Smith, 
Headly'a Eoyal Purple, Headly's Zord Clyde. 

Alpines : Black Prince, Brilliant, Bejianee, King of Crim- 
Sims, Constellation, Jessie, John Leech, Landseer, Minnie, 
Novelty, Venvx, Wonderful. 

Bellis. — The Daisy is a good though humble border 
flower. To grow it from seed ia to make sure of a thousand 
worthless planta for one good one. There are in cultivation a 
number of beautiful named varieties, which should be pur- 
chased when in flower, if possible, and preferably if in po s. 
It is a sLeer waste of time to plant any but the veiy best, and 
the best are cheap enough for the hnmbleat amateur. They 
may be planted out at any time if taken proper care of, but 
the best time to plant, and also to take up and part for in- 
crease, is the month of August. In spring bedding the 
daisies play an important part in connection with anemones, 
arabis, wallflowers, and forget-me-nots. 
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Caltha. — Tho MuTBh Marigold ( 0. paltulrW) is not only one 
of the best things to plant beside a pond or stream, but a good 
border plant, for a damp soil, and thrivea in the sbade. The 
douhh-Jlowering variety is tho best : it may be propagated by 
division from October to March. 

Camassia (the Qnamash). — This beantifal bine lily is a 
good companion plant to tbo agapanthus. It must have a 
damp, rich soil, and succeeds well in boggy peat. The flowere 
do not la^ long, but are charming in their brief day. Divide 
vrben the foliage begins to decay. 

Caufakula (BellHower). — The campannlaa constitute a 
fine group of border flowers, which may be grown from seeda 
or divisions with the greatest ease, and thrive in almost any 
kind of soil if they bat enjoy a moderate amount of Bnnahino. 
The only colours they ofler ns are bine, purple, and white, iu 
vanous shades and degrees. They all flower in summer. The 
best are, C. agijreijata, 2 feet, pale blue; C. atpina, 6 inches, 
dark blue; C. macrantha, 3 feet, deep blue; G. glomerata, 2 
feet, purple, blae and white ; 0. lati/oUa, 5 feet, pnrple, a 
fine shrubbery plant for a poor soil, as it bears shade well ; 
C. peraicifolia, 1\ feet, blue. Tho beautiful coronafa is a 
variety of 0. pcrsio^olia, and one of the finest of the whole 
group ; O. pumili, a diminutive plant, flowering freely, bine 
and white ; 0. carpatica, dwarf, blue and white, a good IJedding 
plant ; 0. rotundifoHa, 1 foot, blue and white. 

Convallaria— The tily of tho Valley (0. majaliii) is a 
most accommodating plant, and, generally speaking, needa 
bat to be planted in a shady spot and left alone, and it will 
spread fast and far oven to the extent of intruding on grave! 
walks, and brick pavementa. In cases where it refuses to 
grow in thia free natural msjiner, a small bed should be pre- 
pared in a shady spot, consisting of turfy loam from a fat 
pasture, and in this bod the roots should be planted in the 
autumn. There are some pretty varietieg, the most beautiful of 
them all is the i/riped-leaved,vfbic\i, on account of its delicate 
colouring in early spring, ia usually grown in pots for deco- 
rating tbo conservatory. To obtain fine specimens, pot them 
into nine-inch pots filled with a mixture of eqnal parts turfy 
loam, rotten hotbed manure, leaf-mould, and silver sand, and 
do not disturb them until they have quite filled the pots. 

CoKYDALis (Laikspur Fumitory). — One of this tribe, 0. 
tulea, <s one of our best garden friends, for it will soon form 
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ft rich rosnd tnft on the border, or spread over tm old wall or 

rnin with rapidity to adorn the grey stone with brilliant sheets 
of yellow flowers all the summer long. 0. nobilU is a Bne 
plant adapted for rockwork, and requiring a deep gritty soil. 
O. tuberoaa with dark purple flowers, and G. t. albiflora with 
pnre white flowers, are two good border plants. The C. cava 
of the catolognes is properly G. tuberota. 

Caocus. — This eaily-flowering cheorfnl old friend is qnite 
appreciated, and we mnab not iadalge in any moim on that 
score. Any soil will suit the crocus, bnt beet of all a light 
rich sandy loam. The bulbs should be planted three inches 
deep in October. If kept out of the ground for any length 
of time they deteriorate seriously. A lot that we planted on 
the lat of March with other bulbs in great part perished, and 
tbe few that lived did not flower. Tet in the first instance 
they were as fine bulbs as ever were seen. 

Delphinium (Perennial Larkspur). — This genua contributea 
to tbe border a splendid series of blue, purple, puce, and white 
flowers. They are mostly of medium growth, bearing par 
tial, but not heavy shade, though thriving more surely in ths 
fiiUest sunshine ; and all reqnire a good deep rich mellow soil. 
Their flue qualities should command for them good cultivation. 
The flrst requisite is that they be carefully lifted every year in 
the month of November, and planted again after the places 
they occupy have been deeply stirred and liberally manured. 
They may be divided at the sama time if desirable, bnt large 
clumps should flrst be secured. Another most important duty 
of the cultivator is to stake and tie the plants in good time, 
as the flower-stems rise in spring ; and the third requisite is 
an abundant supply of water during seasons of drought in 
summer. The cultivator who cannot give them the attention 
required for the full development of their fine qualities may, 
nevertheless, do pretty well, for they are not fastidious plants, 
but they ought to be aided with stakes to make them safe 
against storms. They are not only good border plants, but 
grand bedders when carefully pegged down, so that the flower- 
stems rise abont a foot or eighteen inches from the ground. 
The pegging down, however, is a nice business, and no one 
should employ delphiniums as bedding-plants until confident 
of the capacity to perform this operation without breaking 
the et«ms, or producing irregularity in the heights of tha 
flowers. A peculiarly distinct display may be secured during^ 
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the month of Jirne by appi^spriating a large bed to delphi* 
tuQins and starlet geraniums. Some time in the aatnmQ 
plant the bed with D, formosam or D. Hendersoni in lines 
eighteen inchee apart, pntting the plants nine inches to & foot 
apart in the rows. In the month of May, when the weather 
is settled and safe for aammer bedders, plant between tbe 
delphininma in close lines large old plants of scarlet geraninma 
that were pretty closely cut down in the early days of March. 
If the work is well done, the blae and the scarlet flowers will 
appear together, and produce » distinct and striking eSeot. 
As the delphiniums go out of flower, the bed will present 
scarlet flowers ouly. To raiee delphiuinms from seed is an ex- 
tremely easy matter, but it requires much patience, for some 
of the sorts do not germinate for full twelve months after 
being sown. The seed should be sowu as soou as ripe, and tho 
pans should be kept in frames, and occasionally looked over, 
to remove weeds, which are sure to appear, and if allowed to 
grow will render nselesa all jour labour. As all the members 
of this family are worth growing, the reader may select at 
random from a trade catalogue, bnt we select six which we 
consider most nsefnl : — D. belladcm/aa, 2 J feet, azure blue ; D. 
formomim, 3 feet, ultramarine blue ; I). Hendersoni, 3 feet, 
nltramarine blue ; D. Hermann Stenger, 4 feet, bine and rose ; 
D. tnagnTJicum, 4 feet, purplish or cobalt blae ; D. Wheeleri, 
4 feet, bright blue. A few of the single kinds, and all the 
double ones, are sterile, and therefore can only be propagated 
by division or cnttings. To obtain the latter, cut down the 
plants in July, and in about a month afterwards they will 
bristle with tender shoots, which the cultivator must remove 
and make plants of. 

DiAKTUUS (The Pink), — Under this head we shall speak of 
the Carnation, Picotee, Pink, Sweet- William, and a few of 
their allies. The alpine pinks we shall have but little to do 
with, for they are not border flowers, but the popular members 
of the family are of the utmost importance for their beauty, 
fragrance, and comparatively docile habit under cnltivution. 
All these plants require a good soil and a sunny situation, but 
a very fair display may be secured even if the ground is partlr 
shaded and the soil not of the best. The florists pay so much 
attention to these plants, and bring them at last to such high 
perfection, that tfaose who are unschooled in the " fancy " are 
aptto fancy that to grow & few good flowers is an almost super* 
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haman undertaking. The trath ia qatte otherwise, as many 
a cottager who has "blundered" into Qoricnltnre without 
knowing anything of properties and exhibitiooB conid attest 
by the bouny pinks and carnations in his little garden. We 
have had, and indeed still have, great clamps of doves stand- 
ing twelve years in the same borders, with hard woody stems 
as tJiick as a child's wrist, and great twisted branches of tha 




uze of walking-sticks, and heads of gra^s covering a square 
fard of ground, and these in the eammer bearing hnndreds 
of grand flowers of the richest cotonr and moat powerful 
perfiune. It is not in this way, however, that flowers of tha 
finest quality each as a florist would admire are produced. 
One of the first requisites to euccess in the cultivation of 
carnations, picotees, and pinks, is to acquire skill in propa- 
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gating tbem, in order to beep np the stock by mcana otycmag 
plants. This is the only important feature of the florist's 
procedure that we ueed aotice here, because our business 19 
eimply to treat of them as border flowers. 

Many readers of this work may be glad of information on 
the essential characters of the three flowers we have now before 




na. It must be understood, then, that a Pink is heavily coloured 
in the middle of every petal, this colouring constituting the 
"lacing." The Carnation is marked in flakes or stripes from 
the base to the margin of every petal. The Picotee is edged 
with colour in marginal lines. The Clove, or " girofler " 
(Ft. Oirofiier) of the old poeta is a self-ooloured oamaticQ, 
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poaaesBing r powerful spicy perfume. For ordinary garden 
purposea, the cultivation of carntbtions, picotees, aad pinks is 
the same, and therefore they may all be disposed of as one 
plant, which will effect a saving of apace, ajid enable tho 
beginner the more readily to master tlie first principles. Wo 
ahall begin by supposing the reader desirous of having a fair 
show of all four clasaee of flowers, and our first advice is 
that the purchase of plants should bo made in the month of 
September, and that 
the whole of the 
stock shonld be at 
OQce planted out. 
They may, indeed, 
be planted in Octo- 
ber and November, I 
and again in March /| 
and April, but Sep- V 
tember is the best (j 
time. In a well-pro- II 
pared soil and in 
ordinary good i 
son they will require 
but little attention 
beyond being neatly 
staked as the flower 
stems rise ; bat on 
a hot dry soil, or in 
an eiceptionably dry 
season it may be ad- 
Tiaable to give them 
a good soaking of 

Boft water, op weak pisr. 

liquid maunre, ones 
a week, from the middle of May to the end ot August. It is 
advisable, however, not to give water at all, if circamstanoes 
&Toar their well-doing without it. 

In keeping np the stock the two principal methods are by 
layering and piping. Layering is performed from the middle 
of July to the middle of August. One or two days before 
commencing to layer give the plants a good soaking, anlesa 
the weather happens to be showery. The operation of layer- 
ing is performed as follows: — First atrip off the lower leave* 
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of the shoots to be layered. Then take a ehoot in tho left 
hand and bend it towards the Btem of the plant with the fora- 
fiof^r, and with a small sharp knife in the right hand car&> 
tally cat the Hhoot half through, a little below the third joint 
from the top, then tarn the knife a^ide and slit the ahoot 
upwards about half an inch, eo as to form a tongue. That 
portion of the tongne vrhich extends beyond the joint is to be 
cat ofTand the shoot is ready for layering. Bend it down to 
the groond and fix it with a hooked peg, keeping the tongue 
open with a pebble 
or chip, and cover 
the tongned por- 
tion with one inch 
of fine soil and the 
operation is com- 
pleted. The ap- 
pearance of the 
layer when pogged 
K down will be as 
9 represented in the 
figure. If dry 
weather shonld fol- 
low, the layersranat 
be watered, and 
that is all the at- 
tention they will 
reqnire until they 
are rooted. Some 
time in September 
it will be well to 
remove a little 
PINK. earth from one or 

two of the earliest 
layers to ascertain if they are well routed. If they are, 
theiy ninst be severed from the psrent plant by cutting 
throngh close to the joint at which they were layered, and 
may be planted out at once, or potted singly in three-inch pots. 
Oor custom is to plant out a lot in clomps of three plants 
each, six inches apart, in order to obtain a good show of bloom 
the first year. In the autumn one or two plants are removed 
to afford space for the full development of the one or two 
reiuftining. 
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Piping ia of less importanoe than layering, becauM it 

prodnceB a lees aseful 

class of plantB. The 

pipings are simply 

cuttings, prepared in 

a peculiar way. They 

are taken off in the 

last week of June or 

early in July, and con- 

sist of short jointed 

shoots, cut ofl' olose 

below the second or 

tbird joint, the bot- 
tom pair of leaves re- 

moved, and the base ^ 

of the cutting split 

about a quarter of an 

inch. They may be 

jstmck under hand-glasses, or in Looker's Propegating-frames, 
but the safest way is 
to plant them close to- 
gether on a mild hotbed 
covered with six inches 
of light sandy soil. We 
have made thousands of 
useful plants by the 
rough method of the 
cottager, who grows 
everything he wants in 
the way of choice flowers 
by means of slips. The 
slips are made by puD- 
ing off the shoots ; one 
or two of the lowest 
leaves are removed, and 
theyare dibbed in thickly 
in some shady comer, and 
are as quickly as possi- 

riPiHO.-A, Iw.es W bo ™moTri , B. eat to ^'« forgo"en, unless the 
lli8 joint, and slit thobsBe. weather happens to DO 

very diy, in which case 

they iiavc a daily sprinkle of water to keep them cool and moist. 
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If the amateur grows any bufc the commonest aorta, the 
saving and sowing of seed will be an interesting and im- 
portant busiueRS. The finest Tarietie? of carnation and 
picotee will yield bnt little seed ; indeed, we have fonnd it a 
hard task to obtain 
a score of good 
pods from a hnn- 
drod plants J and 
when we had s& 
cured thera, w< 
would not have 
sold them for a 
guinea agrain. Bnt 
bow to obtain it, 
" There's the rub." 
The very commDn- 
eatkindswill/or the 
most part, prodnce 
plenty of seed with- 
out anyspecial care. 
Butthose highly bred musthave particular attention. In the first 
place, look to the semi-double flowers for the best supply. When 
you perceive tbat a aeed-pod is swelling, pluck the petals one 
by one out of the calyx or cnp, taking care at the same time 
not to injure the two horns (styles) in the centre. Aa the 
seed-vessel fills up, you may, with a pair of scissors, cut off 
the ends of the cup (caiyz) all round, and make a slight 
incision down it, to prevent lodgment of wet, Towards the end 
of September the seed will bo ripe, when it must be gathered 
and stored away. It will be well to cat off the pods first and 
place them in bell-glasses in a sunny greenhouse, to ripea 
and shell out, as advised at page 90. To raise seedling plants 
sow in pans in April, in good sandy soil, and cover the seed 
half an inch deep. Keep only moderately moist, and have 
patience. Above all things, do not push the seed forward in 
heat; a cold frame is the proper place for the seed-pans. 
Grow the young plants on in beds of light soil, in a sheltered 
sunny spot, and plant them in the borders in Augast, or in a 
reserve bed in rows nine inches apart. In planting, press the 
soil firmly to their roots, and finish with a good watering. 

In places where hares and rabbits destroy carnations and 
pinks, they may be efi'ectually protected by means of small 
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Those species of diantbua 
which may bo properly 
clasBed amoD^st alpine 
flowers are simply of no 
use at all ia the herbaceous 
border, and therefore we 
ah all pass them by. Our 
bnsinesa is to iitid showy,! 
bast-hahitod plants that do 1 
not require the peculiar con- 
ditions which are esauntial to 
the well-doing and perhaps 
to the veiy life of the mountaineers. First amongst the moat 
useful after camations, picotees, and pinks, we must take 
the Sweet. William (C barba/ue), which ia either a biennial or 
a perennial at the will of the cultivator. To praise this 
flower would be like " gilding refined gold," and so we 
abstain from eulogy, and say that seed may be sown io 
March or July. If sown early, under hand-glasses, or in a 
very gentle heat, the plants will bloom in the autumn of the 
same year ; if sown in Jnly, they will not bloom until the 
following season. Our own preference is always for July 
flowing of aeed newly ripe, and the planting out of the stock 
OB sooD as large enoagh where the plants are to bloom the 
following season. The sweet-william is remarkably hardy, 
and will endure severe winters on cold heavy soils, where car- 
nations would perish. There are some fine double varietiea 
vhich never produce seed, and in every plantation single varie- 
ties occur which it is desirable to perpetuate. It is a quite 
easy matter to multiply these by cuttings, and the beat way 
is to take for the purpose the blind shoots ; that ia, the ahoota 
that do not flower at the very time when the flowers are in 
perfection. The most simple cold-frame treatment is suffi- 
cient ; but it would be well to plant them oat as soon as 
rooted, in order that, being well established, they may flower 
freely in the following season. 

We have now almost done with Dianthus, but the section 
will be incomplete without a few more notes. D. earyophyllui, 
the Carnation or Clove in its unimproved or wild form, is a 
pretty little garden plant, with copioaa tnfts of glancons 
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grsfia-like leaves and email parple or white Qovera. In like 
manner D. plumarius, the wild piok, may be adopted as an 
" interesting " plant to decorate rookeriea and mine, thouKh 
its white or purple fringed flowers must occupy one of the 
lowest places in the ranks of floral beauty, D. euperbus, the 
superb pink, is a £ne border and rock plant with pink, purple, 
or white flowers, and deeply divided petals. 2). cruenltu, the 
Eang;uiDeonB pink, resemblea the sweet-william, hot is leas 
robust ; on & dry sunny border or rockery it produces an 
abundant display of its fine blood-crimson flowers. D. denlottu, 
the toothed pink, is a dwarf tufted plant, with lorj^e porplish 
flowers, that requires a warm dry border or snnny nook in a 
rookery. D. kyhridia, the mule pink, is of small growth and 
extremely pretty, the flowers ranging from whito to scarlet 
in colonr in the several varieties, of which there are abont 
faalf-a> dozen. 

DiGiTiLia (Foxglove), — The perennial species are second- 
rate things ; the Common FoxgloTe, D, purpurea, is a biennial, 
and must therefore be kept up by sowing seeds, nnless, aa 
commonly happens, after once obtaining a place in a garden, 
it maintains its position by means of self-sown seed. Where 
a considerable variety of herbaceoos plants is required, the 
following may bo planted — namely, D.grandijlora, 3 feet high, 
flowers yellow ; tl. ferriiginea, 3 feet, bronze coloured ; D. 
ochrolevca, 3 feet, pale yellow. They require a deep sand; 
loam, well drained, and it is well to put into the holes in 
which they are planted two or three whole bricks or large 
stones, 60 that the roots stand ou a hard platform a foot or so 
below the surface. 

DoDEC&TBGON (American Cowslip). — Here is a charming 
little group of primulaceous plants, with flowers like those of 
a cvclamen. They require a rich, light, moist soil, and a shady 
situation, and should be taken up and divided in spring every 
three years. Tbey may also be increased by seeds sown aa 
soon aa ripe in a cold frame. The best are D. inlegrifoUum, 
flowers rosy crimson ; D. Jejfreyi, very large leaves, and four- 
ported pnce-coloured flowers; D.meadia elegans, rose and 
lilac ; D. m. albiflorum, white. 

Ebtthroniitm. — The Dog's-tooth Violet may be regarded 
as a companion to the American cowslip, though it belongs 
to the lilies, and not to the primulas. It will grow in a deep, 
light, mellow loam, or in peat or leaf-mould, or in heavy loam 
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improved with a good admixtnre of old manure rotted to 

dust, and a coneiderable proportion of eaud. We grow a 

few in the alpine house for 

the sake of their handsome 

spotted leaves as well as their 

cnarming flowers. Propagate 

by ofinets as soon as the leaves , 

have fairly perished. The beat | 

are E. gigantmtm, a splendid 

whife-flowered kind ; S. deii» 

canis, the common dog'a-tooth i 

violet, reddish purple; £. Ams' 

ricana, yellow. 

Fro A HI A (Lesser Celan> 
dine). — This sweet little early- 
lowering British weed is most 
valuable for damp shady spots, 
where few other plants will 
grow, its bright green leaves 
and golden flowers being most 
welcome in the early Epring. 
We have seen great patches 
in most nnpromising spots in 
dark, damp, sour town gar- 
dens, and therefore it must 
have a place in this selection. 
All the varieties spread rapidly if the position suits them. 
There are four varieties : single yellow, double yellow, eingle 
white, and double white, 

Fgitillaria (Crown Imperial). — This noble plant should 
be fairly represented in every herbaceous border, and to grow 
it well it needs no skill at all j for the proper course of pro- 
cedure is to leave it alone. Plant the bulbs in good deep 
loam in October. Take np and divide every three years. M 
imperialis and its varieties, of which there are many, aj-e alone 
worthy of general cultivation. The variegated leaved varieties 
are exceedingly beaatifol. They make noble pot plants for 
the conservatory and for the ptanging system. 

FuNKU. — A pretty group of liliaceous plants, with variona 
and always handsome foliage. Any soil or situation will suit 
them, but rich sandy loam or peat is the most suitable, with 
partial shade. In a garden where snails abound they ^onld 
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only be grown in pots in frames, fnr if thesoailBfind tTiem the 
owner Trill lose them. The most distinct are f. grandi/hrOy 
leaves pale green, flowers white j F. ovala, broad egg-shaped 
leaves, and lilac-blae flowers; F. Sieholdiana, large ovatd 
glancons leaves, and pale lilao flowers ; F, rubeordala (syn. 
Japonica) variegala, an extremely beautiful plant, with pale 
amber or cream- colonred leaven and white flowers. 

Gentiana (Gentian). — This is commonly regarded as a 
tronblesoniD genus, requiring some magical method of cnlti- 
vation to ineure a fair prodnctioa of its notable deep blue 
flowers. The magio consista for the most part in planting 
properly in the first instance, and then leaving the plants 
undisturbed for any length of time. We make a pilgrimage 
occasionally to see a few great sheets of gentians bearing 
thousands of flowers — a wonderful sight. The plants have 
stood nntouched for twenty years, and have travelled from 
the border to the gravel walk, and compelled their owner 
to make a new walk, to provide a way round them, this 
being preferable to disturbing or destroying a single leaf or 
root. It most be oonfeaaod, however, that the strictly 
alpine species are fastidious and comparatively unmanageable, 
and cannot be properly regarded as border plants. We shall 
have nothing to say about the mountain gentians, nnd proceed 
at once to say that O. acaulii, the Stemleas Gentian, will grow 
freely and flower finely in a deep, firm, moist, stony soil which 
is neither clay nor sand. If a position is made for it, take out 
at least a equare yard of soil, one foot deep, and fill up with a 
mixture of mellow turfy loam and large stones, and tread it 
firm and plant. In the cottage gardens, where me oocasioiially 
see it thriving gloriously, its well-doing is usually to bo attri- 
buted to its having obtained a soil to its liking, and having 
been left alone to enjoy it. O. oiclepiadea grows a foot and a 
half high, has purplish flowers, and thrives on a deep rich 
loam. There is a white variety : both are good bordet- plants. 
Q. oTueiata, with deep blue cross-shaped flowers, tlie plant 
scaicely a foot high, will thrive in any good border. G. lulea, 
the source of the dm^gist'a " gentian root," is a handsome 
plant, three feet high, with yellow flowers ; it grows freely in a 
deep rich moist loam. 6. la^onaria will thrive in any good 
border ; the plant rises a foot and a half, the flowers are blue 
and barrel -shaped. O. vema ie such a gem, that though rcallj 
fiutadioos, we must not omit it &om this universal selection. 
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Vmd for it a cold and breezy sltnation in the border or rockerr. 
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The Boil must bo deep, rich, and cool, and eo long es tixe plant 
is in the hamonr to grow, it maat have couBtant auppliea tt 
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told ioaler. We began this eeleotion with the intenllon of 
ignoring every traufalGBoiue and second-rate plant, and we 
break the rule here only because Qentiana vema ia one of the 
loveliest plants in the world, and if it occasions a little tronblo 
there will be fonnd a few amongst our readers willing B3iA 
glad to gratify its little wliims and fancies. Any one with a 
BOol big enongh to poise on the point of a needle might feel 
m stirring of Gentimentalism when beholding a great patch of 
the vernal gentian, quilted with flowers, in the month of April, 
and perhaps Campbell's song might suit the vein : — 

"I loTO yon for lulling me back into dreams 
Of the blue Bighland mountaiiii and echoing Etreami-> 

And of birchin gkdes breathicg Iheir holm, 
Wliile the deer \ib9 eeea gUncing in Bunehine retaote. 
And the deep mi^llow crush of the vood-pigeon'd not^ 

Made muaio that aneeteuod the calm." 

Caltivators of gentians may be thankfal for a portrait of 
the tantalizing O, Fortunei, which, we are prond to say, was 
drawn from life. As we cannot keep the plant we cannot 
recommend it ; but we shall hope for the day when the proper 
treatment of the plant shall be understood, when, no doabt, it 
will be fonnd ready and willing to grow like a weed. 

Gebaniuu (Crane's-bill). — Veiy few of the hardy goro- 
ninms are worth a place in the garden, and those few have 
but to be planted and left alone and they will spread rapidly 
and thrive without care. The simplest way to multiply them 
is by division of the roots. The best are O. pratenae, a hand- 
Bome plant, with purplish-bluo flowers ; G. sanguineum, well 
known, tnfted, dark green leaves, and bright rosy parple 
Sowers; the variety G. a. Jiancaitrienns is better than ths 
species ; Q. striatum ia extremely pretty, the flowers delicately 
pencilled, the leaves bright light green. 

GiADioms. — We must either say veiy much or very little 
under this bead, and we elect to say the least possible. Ia 
warm, dry, sandy borders the finest land of gladioli may bo 
kept in the ground as hardy herbaceous plants ; but, generally 
Bpeakjng, they requii-e to have special care in cultivation, and 
to be taken up in autumn and kept as dry bulbs through the 
winter. We have tried again and again to " acclimatize the 
uuned varieties of G. rwmosut and G. gatidaveneis ;" in otber 
words, we had left them out in the border, and have, except on a 
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lew occasions, lost tbem wholly, so that ia spring there were no 
plants to be found on the sites where they bloomed the pre- 
riouB aatamn. However, as hardy herbaceona plants, a few 
species are available, and Q. eardinalU, bright red, Q. intignis, 
orange red, and Q. segetum, reddish pnrple, belong to this list, 




becaiue they are fine handsome plants, anS will live tliFOUgh 
the winter in any good well-drained border. 

The garden varietios of the gladiolus have within the past 
few years acquired immenso popnlarity, the rosnit in a great 
measare of the immense improvements that have been effected 
in the race by systematic cross breeding. We have now hun- 
dreds of named varieties, very many of them of stately habit 
and remarkably aomptaoua in colouring. The soil in nhioh 
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these ottain to fullest develop men t is a rich gritty loam, coa- 
tniiiing a considerable store of veaetable matter, whether in 
the form of tnrf or leaf-mould. They thrive well in peat, and 
ill any soil that is of a mellow tostare and highly nutritive. 
The dry bulbs may bo started in pots, in a pit or greenhoase, 
in February and March, and planted ont in May ; or they may 
bo planted where they are to remain in the first inatauce, in 
the month of April. To be supplied with water in liberal 
moiiBuro, and have the support of neat stakes in due time, are 
the principal items in their management. They must be 
taken up as soon as the leaves begin to wither. 

The ruiHing of Gladioli firom seed may be commemled as & 
imHtiiiiD tliat a thorough amateur of those flowers will enjoy. 
Tito niunoil varieties produce seed In plenty, and to ensure 
high quality it is advisable to practise artificial fertilization 
with varieties oai'efuUy selected for the purpose. The seed 
should be sown, in spring, in boxes filled with light rich earth, 
and flliould liave the aid of a gentle heat to promote germi- 
Dfttion. Aa aoon as the plants have acquired some strength 
put tliora out, and water Uiena regularly until the loaves turn 
yellow ; then lot them go dry. In due time sift the earth, 
and store away the bulbu in dry sand, and thereafter treat as 
advised above. In tho course of a tew years a collectioa 
of BOedlings may be accumulated, tlie quality of which will 
dspond In a great measure on the characters of the seed- 
parents aiid tho courage of the amateur in destroying all thab 
arc below a ccrtuin standard, for only the host should be 
roHorvcd for addition to the stock. 

GvpaOPiuLA.^An ostreniely pretty genua, quite hardy, and 
peoaliarly usBful for bouquets, their tiny flowers, borne on 
■lender stems, being lifco fairy filagree work amongst more 
■howy flowers. I'lant 0. dubia, 0. panicuiaia, 0. praslala, 
mi Q. taxifraga, or any one' of them, tho second being the 
best if only one is required. 

HELilNTHEunM (Sun-rose). — These are pretty plants, but of 
qnito secondary value. They are snppoaed to require hot, 
dry, sunny knolls, and certainly do well in such positions ; 
but we iind them quito hardy and prosperous on our heavy 
damp loam in a very cold climate. There are more than a 
score good varieties, alike in habit and diSering in the 
colours of thoir flowers only. The following half dozen will 
please those who can find entertainment in their comparar 
lively insignificant flowers: — Croceum, yellow; Soulle Owr- 
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le ; Easy Gem, rose ; Sudbury Gem, crimaon ; Sin- 
gularity, Bftlmon yellow ; Mis» La!;e, primrose, 

HELiiNTHOS (Everlasting Sunflower). — These large- grow- 
ing coarse plants are useful in large gardens and to make a 
blaze of yellow in rongh half-wild places. H. difiisus, 4 feot, 
and H. multifioras, 4 feet, ore the best of them. Divide when 
needful. 

Hbllebokds (The Christmas Rose) is a grand plant, 
flowering from the end of the year to the middle of March, as 
the situation and the weather may determine. A hoavy soil 
and a ehady snita tlicm all well, and it ia of the utmost 
importance to leave them for many years undisturbed. In 
cold exposed places it is well to place hand-lights over the 
plants aa soon as they begin to make new growth, in order to 
help the flowering, and the same practice may be resorted to 
for the production of an early bloom, H. niger is the heat, 
the flowers are large, pnre white, and reserablo those of the 
■water lily, though smaller. H. olympieva ia worth growing, 
bat none others are except by the insatiate searchers after 
nninteresting plants. Divide as needful in autumn, but the 
lees disturbance the better. 

Heheeiocallis (The Day Lily) ia one of the best plants 
known for shady borders, and has but to be planted and left 
alone and it will do its duty. It is not a grand plant cer- 
tainly, but its bright green eword-shapcd loaves and bright 
ephemeral fl.owcra are douhly valuable, because the worst 
eituationa will produce them in plenty. Increase by division, 
but allow the clumps to spread undisturbed for many years, if 
possible. H. Jlava, yellow ; H. faloa, orange ; S. Kwanso, 
double yellow, are the best. The variegated-leaved varieties 
are fine things for the border, or to grow in pots for the 
conservatory. 

Hepatica (Liver-leaf). — ^The lovely flowers of the hepa- 
ticas, prodaced ia prodigal profusion in the earliest days of 
spring, outshine many of their companions of the garden 
borders, and best of all amongst a thousand suggest the fiuioy 
that the rainbows have changed to many coloured gems, and 
fallen in showers on the newly greened earth. So poraiateDtly 
do these beauties shrink from the hand of the careless culti- 
vator, that when we meet with them in great flowery clnrnps, 
surpassing topaz, or sapphire, or ruby, or " orient pearl " in 
Instre, we know they have long been left to grow in their 
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own Bweeb vray, as those deEcribod by Milton in tbe happy 
garden: — 

" Flowers worthy of Paradise, wliicli not nice art. 
In beda and curioua knots, but nature bom 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 
Both where Iha momiug sun Grat warml; stnota 
The open field, and where the unpicrced shade 
Imbrovm'd the noontide bowers. 

It 19 easy enough to fail in the cultivation of hepnticas. 
Plant little mites in borders that are regnlarly dug and 
scratched, and altered and messed and muddled by that class of 
gardeners whose inborn faith it is that a tree exists only to be 
cut down and the prettiest weed to be pulled up ; trust to this 
order of genius and yon wilL never see any hepatica a second 
time. The amatenr who has a fancy for perpetaally trans- 
planting, dividing, and impn>ving;, will never sncceed with 
hepaticas, for the secret of snccess may be said to consist in 
first finding a proper place for them, and, secondly, in leaving 
them alone. Almost any soil will suit these lovely plants, but 
best of all a deep, rich, sandy loam — if stony all the better. 
Partial shade is better for them than the full sun, and a cold 
climate better than a warm. one. When the clumps attain 
great size and i-ise np high above the ground, it will be 
advisable to lift and divide and plant again in soil deeply 
dag and refreshed with liberal manuring. The time for this 
operation is the antnmn, when the growth of the season is 
quite matured. Where large masses occupy selected spots, it 
is advisable to spread over them in autumn a thin coat of dead 
leaves and short manure, through which the floirers will push 
in the fallowing spring with increased vigour to moke a more 
splendid show than would be possible without snch aid. H. 
anguhsa, is a splendid species, with large sky-blue floworH. 
S. triloba is the best known, and there are about a dozen 
Tarieties of it, all ai which are of equal valne, so that to 
pick and choose amongst them would only be a waste of 
time. 

Hollyhock. — This grand landscape flower will never 
cease to bo a favourite with the artists and the whole of that 
happy race who love the country, though the floristB may 
solemnly assure ns that it has fallen from its high estate. 
Fashion may vary the price of a thing, but it cannot enhance 
or depreciate the beauty of a single Hower. To grow the 
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Hollyhock (Allhcsa rosea) in tTie garden border is & simpls 
bnainesa enough, aa may be leamt by observation. Bat to do 
it vrell, tbo soil Fhonld be deep and rich and damp, ths 
ntnation open, and the cbmate gentle. It wilt grow well, 
however, on poor, dry soils, if aided with a good preparation 
in the first instance, and plentiful snppHcs of liquid manara 
afterwords. Sewage in a very weak state anits it admirably. 
Partial fihade tbey bear well, bnt in deep shade they scarcely- 
live. When standing on a damp soil, and especially in a cold 
locality, a severe winter is death to the hollyhock; but under 
moderately favourable circumstsoces, the plant is quite hardy, 
and if allowed to stand for a few years, acquires a baxom 
character, with its huge cluster of spikes, far to he pre- 
ferred to the single spikes &om yonng plants which con- 
tent the fiorist. In making a plantation, socare pot plants of 
named varieties, the best of wliich are cheap enough for tha 
humblest amateur. Plnnt in March or April, at three feet 
apart every way, arranging the plants, if possible, in accord- 
ance with their respective heights and colours. In a kindly 
season they will flower well if planted na late as May. They 
should bo staked at the time of planting, or soon after, and 
be kept carefully and loosely tied as they advance; for if 
neglected, one small storm may tear the plantation to pieces. 
To propagate the named sorts, take cuttings fropi the base of 
the plant in August and pot them, and, if possible, promote 
quick rooting by placing them on. a gentle bottom-heat. They 
must be repotted into separate pots, at least five inches in 
diameter, in October, and placed in a cold frame or green- 
house for the winter. Good seed will produce good plants, 
and therefore a stock may be got up quickly and with the 
most trifling cost by the amateur who can banish the word 
" trouble" from the garden vocabulary, and substitute " amuse- 
ment " in place of it. If sown in February in a gentle beat, 
and grown on with careful regard to the iact that the plant 
is hardy and cannot well endure a strong heat, tlie seedlingB 
may be planted out in May, and will bloom well the sama 
eeason. Those who cannot manage them in this way had 
best sow the seed in July, and aa soon as tbo plants are largs 
enough to handle, plant them out in a bed of sandy soil in a 
frame, where they may rccuain xmtil the time arriveB ft* 
planting out. * 
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Hyacinth. — This moat valuable and early-flowering bulb 
is OB well adapted for border culture as any plant in this list, 
thongh commonly ref!;arded as a delicate thing tliat m.u8t be 
grown in pota with the aid of artificial heat. As " mixtures " 
of bulba sorted in colours can be purchased at an extremely 
low rate of the seedsmen, and. as a number of splendid named 
varieties may be obtained at a rate but little in excess of that 
charged for mixtures, and as, moreover, the simplest culture 
suffices to insure a brilliant display, there is every reason to 
favour a more extecsive employment of the hyacinth in the 
British flower garden. A rich sandy mellow soil they mnst 
have, and if the weather is dry for some time when these 
flower-spikea are rising, water must be given abundantly. 
Plant the bulbs in October and November full six inches deep 
asd six inches apart. 

iBEiiis (Candytuft). — The perennial candytufts rank with 
arabis and alyssam in habit, season, and profusion of flowers. 
Much might be said in their praise, bat a few words will 
suffice as to their cultivation. Any soil or sitnation, except it 
be very damp or heavily shadad, will suit them, but they attain 
to tbe flnest development on a deep, dry, sandy loam, in an 
open sunny situation, and are always more healthy and flori- 
ferous when raised above the general level, as, for example, 
on banks and rockeries. For masses of white flowers in tbe 
Spring garden more compact growing epecies are invaluable, 
and as tlieymay be grown with little trouble to a most perfect 
etate in pots, they answer admirably for plunging. They may 
be raised from seed or cuttings, the latter being the better way. 
The best time to take cuttings is when the young shoots of 
tlie season are nearly full grown and are becoming firm. If 
put in next the sides of pots filled with sandy soil, and shut np 
in a cold frame, they will soon make plants. They shonld 
pass tho first winter in frames, and be planted out in the 
ensuing spring. If seed can be obtained, sow as soon as ripe, 
and grow the plants in frames until the following spring. 
There arc a few inferior varieties in cultivation which, of 
coarse, are to be avoided. The best for massing, whether 
planted out or in pots, is the tme /. sempervirens, a compact 
growing light green plant, producing on abundance of pure 
white flowers. T. Pruiti has dark green leaves, the growth 
dense, the flowers pure white, abundantly produced. I. cori- 
folia is a valuable rock plant, and from its diminutive growth 
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adapted for fonniiig a neat edging to beda in the spring 
garden. I. OibraUariea is a ver^ line speciea. The plant is 
Binooth, tlie growth tuftod, the flowers white, in very large 
heads. In coid damp soils it is not Imrdy, bat in dry positions 
in the eonthern counties is not harmed by the severest winter. 
I. Tenoreana resembles the last in growth, bnt is hairy, and 
the flowers soon change from whit« to hlac, or pnrphsb 
red. 

Iris. — This is a great and grand family of garden plants, 
the real nierila of which are at present known to but few, 
except, the botanists, who, reversing the proper order of 
things, have obtained all the beauties of the family for their 
own enjoyment, while the world at large contents itself with 
the rubbish. A great toft of common iris in a cottage garden 
ifl certainly no mean thing, bnt when we tnm to the pre- 
tentious garden, the owner of whieh professes to have all the 
good things, wo do not find the German iris, becnuBe it Jt 
" common," nor do we meet with sueh exquisitely beautiful 
plants as 7. relicula/a, J. suiiana, or tho pretty little I.pumila, 
or the variable and esquisitely painted " English " and 
"Spanish" iris. It has been truly said that amongst the 
species and varieties of iris occur flowers that rival the orchids 
in splendour of colouring, and may well stand in the stead of 
orchids in the garden where the costly esotics have not been 
domiciled. Fortunately tho requirements of this family are 
few and of the simplest character, and admit, therefore, of 
being stated in very few words. 

The family may bo divided into two clasaea, the Rhizo- 
matoua and the Tuberous-rooted. In the first section the 
plants have fleshy, spreading, mat-like root-stocks or rhizomas ; 
the second have tnberona roots, and for the better under- 
standing of the distinction, may bo termed bulbous- rooted. 

The mat-rooted sorts claim attention first, as they are the 
moat accommodating. They wilt thrive in any good garden 
soil, but when specia! attention is given them, the soil shonld 
be a deep, rich, moist loam. They thrive equally in sun and 
shade, but rarely attain to full development nnleas enjoying 
a few hours' sun from April to October. Tbcy are admirably 
adapted for planting in semi-wild places, and a few of them 
are especially valuable to adorn the margins of streams, and 
to fill up moist inleta abont a lake or mere. Usually they 
produce plenty of seed, which should bo sown as soon as ripo 
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on a bed of fine soil in a cold frame, or on a prepared plot on 
a sheltered sunny border, the aced-bed to bo covered with a 
few branches of evtrgreena until tho seedling plants appear. 
Generally speaking, division of tho root-stock in antamn will 
be found a sufficiently rapid mode of propagating, as the 
plants spread fast, and the smallest bit of root will " make 
itself " in one season. They should be planled rather deep 
according to the size of tho roots, as they ffi-ow upwards, and 
should bo taken up ovory four ot fivo years, and be planted 
again deep enough to cover the crowns. When this is done, 
the roots can bo divided if desirable, and the ground ought 
certainly to be deeply stirred and manured. The most 
valoable species in this section is /. Qermanica, the "blae 
flag" of the cottnge-gardon. Of this there are many varie- 
ties, a few oitreniely beautiful, and many worthy a place in 
the garden, for the sake of their singular markings and 
curious shades of colour. Our fine British plant, tho yellow 
water iris, I. pgeud-aeorus, makea a grand mass of perennial 
herbage, and a bonny show of yellow flowers in June, when 
plantod in a muddy inlet, or any odd bit of water waste. I. 
fatidUsima ia equally useful for positions a littlo less moist, 
but likea to be near water. I. graiiunea. is a good garden 
iris, with flowers violet purple or yellow. /, luteacena is a 
pretty little iris suited for a sanny bank or rockeiy, the 
flowers are pale yellow. I. ^)*i)itZ<i, the dwari", or Crimean 
iris, is a charming plant for front lines and clumps in the 
flower-garden, and wortli growing in pots. There are about a 
dozen varieties, of which the best are ccerulea, blue ; versicolor, 
bine and white ; atrocmrulea, dark blue ; and lulea, yellow. /. 
tusiana, ia a grand plant for those who can grow it. The 
requirements being a warm dry soil and a sheltered sitaation. 
The Tuberous or Bulbons- rooted kinds require a rich, 
sandy, well-drained soil and shade from the mid-day snn in 
summer. They all thrive in sandy pent, bat there is no occa- 
sion to purchase peat for them in districts far removed from 
peat-landa, because any good soil will be improved to suit 
them by being well broken up, and plenty of old stable- man are, 
leaf- mould, and sharp sand added to it. These kinds should 
bo planted only two or three inches deep, as they groio doum- 
wards ; and independent of the desirability of occasionally 
dividing the roots, they must every throe or four years be 
litlod and planted again near the surface, I. reticulata is an 
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e^qnigitelybcautifQl little plant, with brilliant violet and orange 
tinted flowers, tliat may be likened to violet velvet richly 
embroidered with gold laco ; I. tuberosa, the snake iris, is a 
cnriosity not wanting in beauty ; I. xipldoides, the " English'* 
iris, and I. xipTiiitm, the " Spanish" iria, are charming things 
that inerease rapidly by seeds, and vary in a delightfal manner, 
tlie prevailing colour in both cases being what is called a 
" porcelain blue." 

Lathtrus (Everlasting Pea), — The showy plants of this 
family are well known for their rapid growth and splendid 
flowers. To cover low trellises, arbours, and the snnny parts 
of rockeries they are invaluable, and any good soil will suit 
them. They must have ann, or they can scarcely live. They 
mako splendid displays if allowed to spread over a motind ou 
the lawn, and indeed may bo employed as bedding plants in 
any odd peculiar spots where coloar is of more importance 
than aeahieas. Tbe following are flne plants : — L. grandijlonta 
grows 5 feet high, flowers purple ; L. latifoliue, 8 feet, purple j 
Z. latifoliw alhug, 8 feet, white, one of the very beat for 
covering a mound ; L. mutabilw, purple, clianging to red. 
The best mode of propagating is by division, bat they produce 
plenty of seeds, which may be sown in pots, and the plants 
put out whore they are to remain when lat^ enough. We 
have never known the white everlasting pea come true from 
seeds, but it may be multiplied ad injinilum, by cuttings. 

LiLiOM (The Lily).— The common white lily is, without 
question, the queen of the herbaceous border, and the very 
type of the interesting, handsome, hardy herbaceous plants 
we are searching for to arrange in this section. Amateurs 
who love collecting have here a grand field of operations, for 
the species and varieties are numerous, and, for the most part, 
equally beautiful and interesting. But for this selection, a 
few of the most distinct and showy kinds will suffice, and it 
will not be proper to multiply words in proportion to the 
importance of the subject, for those we shall select require 
hut httle cultivating, and are above the need of description 
and eulogy. All the liliums thrive in peat, and may, there- 
fore, be planted in beds of American plants, to show their 
fine flowers amongst the dense leafage of rhododendrons and 
azaleas. But they also thrive in deep, rich, mellow, moist 
loam, and in no case is it necessary to provide peat beds 
for them, or even to use pent when they are grown in pots> 
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A poor thin soil, a hot Bandj or chalky soil, a pecaliurlj heavy 
and wet clay Boil are not suitable for lilies. In the improre- 
ment of the staple for them peat and leaf-monld are capital 
agents hot well rotted etahle maimre is not leas desirable ; in 
short, lilinms are {^oss feeders, bnt a kindly mellow, well- 
drained soil of some kind is indispensable for them. It is 
commonly believed that HIies require shady aspects, bnt that 
is a mistake. Some amount of ehado they can ondare without 
injury, bnt the full sun is better for them if the soil is deep 
and good to afford them a sustaining root-hold. The proper 
time to plant is when the growth ceases, and the leaves die 
down. Generally speakiiiff, the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October constitute the seaaon for planting lilies, 
and the longer they are kept ont of the gronad (no matter 
tow carefttlly they may bo packed), the worse will be their 
condition when planted. The fact is, all soft fleshy bulha 
Bnfler by removtd from the ground, and, therefore, when 
liliums are transplanted, the site they are to occapy should 
be prepared for them before thej are lifted if possible, but if 
they are to bo planted again on the same spot, the work should 
be done quickly, and the bulbs be, in the meanwhile, covered 
with moist soil to protect them from the destinctive influence 
of the atmosphere. Generally speaking, they may all be mul- 
tiplied rapidly by division when the leavea die down, and on 
a pinch every scale of a bnlb will make a plant if inserted 
base downwards in a mixture of sand and liue peat, and 
assisted for a time with greenhonso culture. But some of the 
Borta ripen seeds in plenty, and if the seeds are sown as soon 
as ripe in a bed or pan in a cold frame, a good stock of bulbs 
may soon be secured. Some of the kinds produce "bulbits," 
or tiny bulbs on the flowcr-stema, and these, falling on the soil, 
take root, and make an increase of stock that may prove a 
perplexity to the cultivators. We have in our own garden a 
collection of about a hundred species and varieties of liliums, 
and some of the plantations are perfectly matted with young 
brood, as if from seed sown broadcast, though all have been 
produced from bulbits cast off by the flowering plants. 

We shall select ei^ht sorts only. Z. auratum, the grandest 
of all lilies, is as hardy as the common white ; at all events, it 
has survived half a dozen winters on onr cold wet soil in the 
valley of the Lea, and is qnite hardy in nurseries of Messrs, 
Fuaif of Cheshunt, and at the Hale Farm Nursery, Totten- 
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ham. i. bttlbijlorttm, the well-ltnown orange lily, is indis- 
pensable. Z. candidttm is the moat nsefel of all, thoagh apt 
to hecomo bare of leaves at the base of the flower-stem ere 
its season is over. To prevent this, lift and replant with a 
good dreesiBg of manure io Augast^ and give abundance of 
file water from the middle of May to the end of June. Tlie 
variegated-leaved varieties make fine pot plants. L. ehalce- 
donieum, the scarlet martegon lily, grows three feet, and 
produces a grand display of scarlet flowers, L, lonqiflorum 
cannot be left oat, though on our cold soil it is nearly eztin- 
guiahed by & hard winter. It grows only two feet high, and 
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produces elegant funnel-shaped ivory-white flowers. X. 
laticifolium,, in its several varieties, is quite hardy, but makes 
no show as a border plant ; it is, in fact, lost amongst more 
showy species. It is, however, one of the best to plant in 
front of a rhododendron bed, as the dark green shrubs show 
up the elegant light- coloured flowers, and it is also a first- 
rate plant for pot culture. £, Tkwnhergianum is in the way 
of L. balhiferum, but distinct enough, and there are several 
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fine varisties of it worth having, as, for example, /a^jens and 
venvitum. Of L. excehum a peean of praise might ba anng. 
All we can do ist to record that it grows foor feet high, and 
produces cream-coloured flowera. L. ligrinum cotapletes the 
select list ; height 4 feet, flowers fiery salmon red. Several 
of the popalar kinds, sach aa tlie Tork's-cap and the Fyreneaiii 
we do not consider worthy of a place in a first-closs border, 
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and the little curions litinins that coat ten to twenty shillings 
a bulb (we shrink as we call to mind the " heaps of money " 
we have wasted on such things) are suitable chieSy for little 
onriona people. In peculiarly fiLvonrable spots, IJ. JancifoUttm 
in variety, L. giganteum, L, tenn^olium, and I/. LewhUmii 
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may be added to enrich the collection, bnt thoj are not hardy 
enough for the universal garden. 

Ltchneb, — The British epeciea that flowers in the hedge- 
TOWB, almost outshino the beat that belong to the garden. Still 
WB mnst have a few, and grow them in moist light loam, in 
positions half shady. To multiply the best of them, cuttings 
of the flower-stems and division of the roots mnst be resorted 
to, bnt the least choice can be obtained from seeds. L. dlptna 
is a charming little rock plant, with pijilc flowers ; L, chalea- 
drniica, 3 feet, flowers scarlet ; the doable variety better 
than the single ; the white variety worthless. The double* 
variety of Jj.JIos cucuU is a charming plant, both white and 
red worth growing, i. ftdgeng is well known for its fine 
head of dazzling scarlet flowers. The double form of L. 
tigearia is also a flrst-rate border plant 

Ijysimacuia. — The pretty " moneywort," or " Creeping 
Jenny," li. nummularia, is a capital plant for a shady, damp 
comer, and to plant on an old tree-stump, or on the edge of 
a voBe. There is a golden-leaved variety good enough for a 
beddingplnnt. X. thyreiflora and L. verticulala are good rustio 
plants for damp, shady borders. 

Ltthkusi. — Tlie lovely pnrplo panicles of L. salicana, 
rising from a watery nook or margin of a stream, have a 
peculiarly charming effect in antumu. The plant may, how- 
ever, he grown in the border, if a moist, deep soil can be 
provided for it. 

Meconopbis. — A near relation of the poppyj handsome and 
intereating. The species are few in number and peculiar in 
constitution. They will prosper best in light sandy loam and 
partial shade. M. cnmhrica, 1 foot, flowers pale yellow, ia a 
floe plant. M. WtilUcAi, 3 feet, flowers pale blue, is a re- 
markably fine plant, difficult to grow, and probably a hienuial. 
Jtf. Ifepalensis, 6 feet, Bowera yellow, two or three inches in 
diameter. If tractable, this will prove one of the grandest 
of herbaceous plants. Those who dwell in the better climates 
of Britain, and have deep sandy or calcareous soils to deal 
with, should look after the species of Mcconopsis as likely to 
prove of great value in the flower. 

MiHDLDs (Monkey- flower). — These are all lovers of a 
moist, rich Goil, and do well in shady situations; provided 
they are not heavily overhung by trees, they increase fast 
enough for ordinary purposes by the spread of their root^ 
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bat may also be multiplied by cuttings. If. eardinalit is & 
fins plant, with scarlet flowers ; M. cupreiu is a little gem, 
with copper- coloured flowers j Jfl. luleu/i, the yellow monkey 
flower, is a favonrite of the cottapo gardener ; it« varieties are 
numerous. M. moschatus is the ^fusk pltmt, which only needs 
to be planted in Borne shady nook, to run wild and becoma 
<me of the best " weeda " of the gurdpn. 




MnsOAKi (Grape Hyacinth). — ^This beautiful group of 
plants is far too little known, and we trust many a reader of 
this note who has hitherto paid no attention to the grape 
hyaointha, will determine bencetbrth to be just to their merite. 
They may bo grown in any ordinary garden soil, and will do 
equally well in sun or shade. It is desirable to lift and replant 
©very three years. JI. hok-ijoidei produces lovely spikes of 
fiky'blue flowers, sis to nine inches long ; M. cotnomm proa 
duces purple flowers. A remarkable variety of this spedei il 
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pretty well known as the father Hyacinth; its flower-ajrikeB 
are like marabont feathers. M. racemoium is a capital early- 
flowering kind, with deep purplish flowers. 

Mtosotis (Forget-me-not). — Though few in nnmbei", and 
most humble in character, the garden ia a blank that contains 
no forget-me-nots. Since " spring bedding " has been in 
vogne tbey have been in great reqnest for their early display 
of myriads of light-blue flowers, and the iutrodaction of a 
few newish and extremely beautiful varieties, which untQ of 
late were known to botanists only, has given quite n peculiar 
fillip to forget-me-not cultttre. As garden plantH, they are 
short-lived, and perhaps have a better claim to a place in a 
chapter on annnals than in one on perennials , However, they 
are perennials ; but those who would enjoy a perennial dis- 
play of their charming flowers ronst propagate annually by 
seeds, or cuttings, or divisions of the root, and plant all out 
afreatk in new, mellow, moist soil. M. azorica is certainly the 
best for the border, being hardy, comparatively robast, flowers 
at first reddish, i^erwards deep blue. M. dUfitiflora (sjrn, 
il. montaTia) ia a most valuable species for early flowers, hut 
" miffy," and therefore needing perpetual renewal. For 
growing in pots in the alpine house it is the best of all. 
If. polustris, the British forget-me-not, is too weedy for the 
border ; bnt wherever there ia a brook or half waste tract of 
marshy land, it should be planted, unless natnre has taken 
care to locate it there already. 

Narcissub. — As these can bo grown anywhere, in sun or 
shade, in rich or poor soil, and multiply fast enongh by the 
spread of their roots, wo shall content ourselves with a selec- 
tion simply. If it is desired to raise plants from seed, the 
proper course is to sow as soon as ripe, and grow in frames 
the first season. Then store away the dry bnlba until October, 
and plant where they are to flower. From the varieties of 
the Polyanthus Narciss, 2V. tazetla, we select as the best, 
Sulpkurhie, yellow and orange; Glorious, white and yellow; 
iSiV leaao Nowton, gold yellow and orange ; Qolden Seatitg, 
yellow and orange ; Grand Prince, whh^ and lemon yellow j 
Stand Soleil, deep yellow and orango. The double and single 
Jonquils, N.jonqnilla, are eminently desirable, both for beauty 
and fragrance. The Poet's Narciaa, N. pocticim, is delight- 
ftilly fragrant, and its hardy and adaptive natnre renders it 
suitable to plant in quantity in the ehmbbery, and in tti» 
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vilder p&rta of the groands. The Daffadil, N. pseudo-' 
narcisrus is welt known, and by no means to be despieed, and' 
ia the more worthy of mention here becauso it offers a few 
splendid varieties, such as Bicolor, Major, and Minor, which are 
distinct in character, and admirably adapted to form inte- 
resting clumps in the shade of Ireea. jf. bulbocodiitm, the 
" hoop petticoat," is an extremely pretty diminotive kind. 
N. juneifoUus, tiiB "msh-loaved" narcisa, is an exquisitely 
beantiftil miniature plant, adapted for the front of a rockery, 
and well worthy of pot-cnltnre. 

CEnotheba (Evening Primrose). — The common evening- 
primroaeisbutapoorreprosentativBof this fine family of ahowy, 
hardy, fragrant, interesting plants. The best horbaceoua kinds 
will grow in almost any soil or situation, but thrive beat in a 
light dry loam in fiill exposure to the auiiahine. If, however, 
the soil is wet and cold thoy may be treated as biennials, for 
they make abundance of seed, and only need the moat ordinary 
frame cultivation until the season arrives for planting them 
out. (E. Drummondi is a neat downy plant, with bright yellow 
flowers ; on a warm soil long-lived, on a cold soil it soon dies 
away, and must be kept up by means of seeds or cuttings. 
(E. Frareri, a neat plant, two feet high, producing abundance' 
of bright yellow flowers. On oar cold soil it stands well, and 
is one of our favourites for the plunging system. (E. macrv 
carpa, is a very showy and peculiar-looking plant, producing 
large yellow flowers. It reqairea a dry warm soil to stand 
its ground. OS. marginata, 9 inches, flowera white and fragrant, 
stands well on any soil. (E. taraxacifoJia is in leafage like a 
dandelion ; its large pare white, op pale yellow flowera are 
plentifully produced all the suminer long, being in porfeotion 
Boon aft«r annset. 

PsoNu (The Pfflony Rose). — Gaudy, scentless, and short- 
lived ai« all the potoniea, yet no one who has seen a good 
plantation of the best sorta in flower would be in haste to 
exclude them from the select list of the handaomeat and' 
hardiest of herbaceous plants. When well-grown, every 
separate plant will form a mass of herbage equal in breadtli 
to an ordinary flower-bed, or say, two or three yards across, 
and will produce forty or fifty flowers, each about the size of 
a raan'a head, borne on stout stcma four or flvc feet higli. 
They will live and flower in any soil, and in deep shade, and 
tjie worst place in a town garden will afford them a sab- 
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UBtence; but a deep rich moiet loam, or a well-manured 
day, and a fall expoanre to the bub, are the conditiona that 
JQBt suit them. A great oloiap of pfeonies (of Bucb sorts as 
we shall presently Belect) on a lawn near a pond, would make 
a Bensational efTeot in the month of June, moro eapecially if 
started with tho help of a lot of manure, and kept going by 
the aid of an annual top-dreBsing put on in October. As any 
mite of a pieony root will booh make a plant, it is not needfal 
to say mnch about propagating. The proper time to lift and 
plant large roots ia from Augnst to October, but pot-plants 
from nurtieries slioald be put out in spring, and have abun- 
dance of water the first season. 

The Herbaceous pieony ia one of the hardiest plants in 
onr gardens ; not so its near relative, the Tree psony, or 
Moutan, which ia usually ref^arded as requiring the shelter of 
glass, and, under the best of circumstances, a most difficult 
plant to grow. The tree ptoony is one of the many early- 
growing plants that suffer Irom keen east wmds in a late 
spring ; and hence, while it reqntrcs an open position, far away 
from walls and the shade of trees, it requires also the assist- 
ance of distant shelter, and a deep, rather dry, but ex- 
ceedingly rich soil, and to be Lberally aided with water 

Pansy. — Exhibition pansies are grown in open beds of rich 
deep soil. The best time to plant ia during September and 
October. Just before they come into bloom, they should have 
a top-dressing of rotten manure. 

Papatek (Poppy). — Only afew of these are worth mention. 
Tbey must have plenty of room on a dry annny bonier, and 
they will be gorgeous enough, but short-lived. P. hnictsalunt, 
3 feet, flowers scarlet, is extraTf^ntly showy. 

Pkntbtbmon. — Once more wa light upon a splendid group 
of hardy plants, which are not well appreciated, because 
usually regarded as tender. It is true the garden varieties 
employed in bedding are apt to perish in winter on damp 
cold soils, but there are a few really hardy and most beautifiJ 
species and varieties to be found, and those that are not quite 
hardy may be kept on from seeds as soon as ripe, and tho 
plants wintered in frames, and from cuttings made and kept 
in the same way as calceolarias, but as early in September aa 
they can be obtained from the plants, i'ull exposure to sun- 
shine is one of the first necessities of the pentatemon, and a 
deep, mellow, rich soil is scarcely less important. P. barhattu, 
3 feet, with scarlet flowers, and P. Torrmji, a robust form of 
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batbataB, are two of the best. P. eobiEa, 8 feet, flowers varie- 
gated, needs to be kept on by meana of outtingB, as it too 
often periBhes in the winter. 

Phlox. — The immense number of varieties of phloxes in 
cultivation is evidence enongti of tho esteem in which they 
are held. They make anmptunua beds for autumnal display, 
and are unequalled for highly-dressed borders, and about tho 
best of all known herbaceous plants to mix with roses, as 
they oomo into bloom as the roses give up for the season, and 
take our attention away from the jaded aspect of the queea 
of flowers. The garden phloxes, which bavo descended &om 
P. »fi,ffrut%iio»a and P. pyramidalit, are the phloxes por eaweMwiM, 
They are a most accommodating gi'onp of plants, for th^ 
will make a grand bloom on a poor soil, and lost for years^ 
becoming in time huge bushes that make a wonderful show 
in the late summer and autumn months. The way to grow 
them to perfection, however, is to renew the stock annually 
or biennially by means of cuttings, planting the newly-rooted 
pieces, in Apn], in rich de«p loam well prepared for their 
reception some time previously, and giving water copiously, 
to promote vigorous growth until the plants come into flower. 

Amongst the inore specifio forms of phloxes, apart from 
the named varieties, the fallowing deserve especial notico 
BB first-rate barfy border plants: — P. canadentia, grows 9 
inches to 1 foot high, the flowers are purplish lilac, produced 
in abundance in April and May ; a first-rate border plant. 
P. jrondota, a dwarf spreading plant, with pink flowers in 
April and May, very neat and pretty. P. reptans is a tme 
alpine plant in habit, that will grow anywhere ; and if the 
air is only moderately pure, thrives through the winter on 
damp soils. It produces an abundance of pretty purplish 
pink flowers in April. This is the P. vema of trade cata- 
logues. P. telticea and P. tubulata are small neat-growing 
plants, with bristly leaves, wiry stems, and pink flowers. 
They do not stand the winter well on damp soils, but are 
good hardy plants, needing only a dry, open situation to 
make a most welcome addition to tbe flora of the spring. 

PoLtANTHns. — As a border plant, Primula, elaiior is of tho 
easiest growth imaginable. Plant at aoy time, if the plants 
are in pots ; but if taken up from the open ground, the best 
rtime is immediately after the fierce heat of summer has 
begnn to decline, and before aotumnal frosts set in. A deep, 
rich, moist loam, and a partially shaded position, are con- 
ditions favourable to this charming flower. The heat qC 
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summer tries it much, unless it eujoya soma amoimt of sliads 
and regular supplies of wiitc^r. To obtain etook of named 
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■orta, divide and replant in August. To raise seedling plants, 
sow the seed in smnmec, as iioon as ripe, or early in Marob, 
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and in either ease grow tiiepluitBm ft firameiintfl large enoagli 
to plant oat. 8elf«own seedlinga occur abundantly in the 
border where plants have flowered, and may be planted oat 
in September or October. It is an important matter in 
managing the seed^-pans not to allow the soil to become dry, 
for that is fiital to the germination of the seed. The varieties 
most prized are those with laoed flowen, the ground ooloar 
being dark crimson, maroon, or black, and the lacing con« 
sisting of regular marginal bands of Tarious shades of yellow 
or orange. The named Tarieties grown in pots for exhibition 
are of this daas. The^giant" polyanthus arc the most 
showy for the border and the parterre, being of all colours, 
and in many cases extremely beantifuL The foUowing distinct 
varieties are particularly desirable : — Double ydlow^ iose-it^ 
lose, doMe wlnie^ and golden plover. 

PoLTGOXATCM (SolomcmV Seal). — The common P. muUi' 
Jlomm will thrive in the shady border in the worst of soil, 
where scarce^ ai^ other plant can live, provided it is planted 
with a little care in the first instance, and then left undis- 
turbed for years. The variegated-leaved Yme^^ P. st. fol. 
var^ is exquisitely beautifnl, and is much grown as a iovced 
plant for exhibitum. Easi^ increased by division when 
begmning to g^row, in spring. 

PoTsamiiA (Cmquefoil). — ^A few of these claim notice on 
account ci their showy flowers, but the genus is, as a wholes 
of conqnrativefy small importance. The best, however, are 
but a short while gi^, and all of them tend to untidiness in 
their mode of growth. Plant in the full sun ; any good soil 
win do. P. aJtroeoMgminea is a fine plant, with deep crimson 
flowers. P. Nepakmsu has scariet or pur|^ish-red flowers. 
Several fine hybrids €l these have been obtained, the best of 
whidi are Amora jHema^ Gramdifijora eoodnea^ Perfeeta ptena, 
Sudbwrtf OeMf WitUam BoUUom^ AuranUa/ca, 

Pbimula. — ^Under Aubiccla, and Poltixthus, and Paoi- 
Boss, tinee sections of this genus have been disposed of apart 
from the p rese nt selection €l distinctive ^pedes. The alpine 
prinralas are well adi^ited for border culture, if care be taken 
to plant them in damp sha^ ^Kits, on mdSow, gritty soil, 
elevated somewhat above the general leveL Some few of 
them, however, mnst be grown under glass to be safe, and 
for such i^ a^nne house or frame is the ptoper home. In 
ai^ case, whether planted out or in pots, it is of the first 
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impoiioDce ih&b the plants be enfficieDtiy protected from 
■tagnant moUtnre by good drainage, and that thej hare 
abundance of water in the growing season, and shade trom 
the fierce mid-day summer sun. P. coHusoides is one of the 
beat, and a trae border plant. The leavea are heurt-ahaped, 
light green, the flowers deep rose. A sandy loam euits it 
well, and it ie more likely to last out the winter on a roclcei7 
than in a common border, beoaoBQ impatient of damp, bat it 
may be deluged with water all the summer to its advant^e. 
P. c. amuena is a variety of the last, with larger flowers, varying 
in colonr &om delicate lilac and rosy red to the purest white. 
Figures of two fine varietieB of this primula were pnblished 
in the Floral World of Aogust, 1871. P. denticulata, with 
toothed hairy leaves, and small lilac flowers, is a beanty to 
grow in a gritty mixture of peat, loam, and sand on a well- 
drained shady part of the rockery. P. farinosa, with leavei 
densely powdered with meal, and lovely rosy lilao flowers, 
requires the same treatment as the last ; as does also P. tnintma, 
a little gem with rosy flowers, which soon forms a precious 
tuft on a rockery. P. iniermsdia comes near to the auricnla 
in character. It will do well in the border, if safe from 
stagnant moisture in winter. P. marginata, has a pretty toil 
of dusted leaves and pale lilac flowers. In constitution it is 
like denticulata. These are all that we can venture to inclnde 
in the list, for other and equally beautiful species are so 
impatient of the inevitable moisture of our winters, that 
they must be grown in frames or alpine houses. Those 
we have recommended nmy be increased by parting the 
roots, and they will shed plenty of seed, which will germinate 
without attention, and surround the parent plants with b 
numerous progeny. 

FaiMROSE. — Of the common primrose we shall say nothing. 
Xiet those who love it not quicuy expatriate themselves fi^un 
this land, or at least put down this book. The common 
primrose can take care of itself; not so the uncommon 
primroses, of which we shall strongly recommend a few as 
absolutely indispensable to the border. It is the simple 
truth th^ the very choice varieties of primrose are beautiful 
beyond compare in their season, and an amateur who loves his 
garden, and has none of these charming plants, is like the 
philosopher in the sinking boat. (Toa know the story.) To 
grow these preofoua pets, find a half shady spot on a good 
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border, and plant the BortB and leave them alone. That is, 
indeed, all yon need do. But if yonr soil is arid, and yonr 
climato hot, yoa must keep the plants well fed all sammer 
with weak liquid manare, or with eott water of aome sort ; 
if from a ditch or pond all the better, aa mayhap there will 
be something in it, for pure water is but poor food for plants. 
To obtain stock part and replant in August and September; 
bnt, before doing so, give the plants a chance to spread, and 
make fine tufU, and show what they are. The following are 
eo delightfully fresh, and diittinct, and lovely, that, withont 
any apology for the imperative mood, we plainly say you must 
have them : — Single and dovhla lilac, tingle and double purple, 
tingle and double rose, single anddouble tokite, single anddouble 
red, single and double yellow, single and double orange. Here 
are twelve sorts in all, that may be purchased in good plants, 
at from sixpence to a shilling each, but as one of them, the 
single yellow, may be found on the nearest hedgerow bank, 
there is sixpence saved, which wo beg yon to spend oa ariotker 
plant of the donhle red, for when in flower the plant is as like 
a prize bonqnet aa a fanciful eye could desire. 

Pyrethbum (Feverfew). — The white- flowering "feverfew" 
is snfticiently well known ; as a bedding plant scarcely fit for 
gardens, bnt of the greatest value in parka and great rough 
places, where its tali weedy n^wth does not detract from 
its value as a plentiful producer of white flowers. Less 
popular, however, though more deserving of popularity, are 
uie varieties of P. rosewm, which offer us the most beautiful 
of all the flowers of May in tha hardy herbaceous border. 
As, of coarse, many readers will not, for lack of actual 
knowledge, understand our estimate of their value, it may be 
well to say that the garden pyrethmm provides us at the 
dawn of snmmer with jnst such flowers as the asters furnish 
at the summer's cloao. Flowers quilled, anemoae-centred, 
and variously formed and coloured, aa asters are, with the 
advantage of hardiness, fur they are as " hard as nails," and 
not even a damp soil hurts them seriously. To grow these 
fine plants to perfection, a good old garden soil ia required, 
with plenty of manure, and liberal supplies of water in dry 
weather. The autumn is the best time to plant them ; but 
if they are purchased in pota, they may be planted at any 
time, except in the depth of winter. They are easily in- 
iDreased by division in August, or seed sown in a slight hot- 
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bed in Febrnary, or in a cold frame in April. Ab the beat 
named Tarieties are cheap, the amatenr will do better to 
obtain a good collection, and increase them by diTiBioo. 

Rakunculds (BnttercQpJ. — Although "bachelors' buttonB" 
are old iavonrites, we really cannot recommend any of the 
proper border rannncn- 
luses, hecauGe of their 
coarse, weedy character, 
thong-h we must confess 
a liking for the double 
vnrietioa of S. bulbosug 
and S. buUatus, which 
the reader may elect, if 
ho or she likes them. 
The floriata* ratmncn- 
lusea, descended from R. 
atiatica, scarcely belong 
to the border, but we 
dare not ignore snch 
splendid hardy plants, 
and BO we will endeavour 
to do jaBticQ to them in 
a short paragraph. The 
bigbesi eulogy we can prononnce upon them is, that they are 
the moat perfect of all floriBta' flowers in symmetry of form 
aod perfection of colouring, and they are thoronghly hardy, 
weU-hchaved plants, adapted for any good border. The cnl- 
tivation is the same as the anemone, but whereas (hat requires 
a rather light soil, this requires a firm, well-holding loam. 
They will, however, grow side by side in the same bed, in the 
moat frieDdly manner, in any good garden soil that is well 
drained and prepared with proper care. Plant the tubers in 
the &rst WLiek of February, or as aooa after as possible, in 
drills two inches deep and five inches apart, the tabors five 
inches apart in the di-ill. Ab soon as the plants push through 
clear the ground of weeds, and tread it well between the rows. 
Protect from frost as long as may be needfnl, and while Aij 
weather prevails, give water wgalarly until the fiowering is 
over, when watering most cease. Take up the roots when 
the leaves have turned brown, dry them in a room or shed, 
but not in the sun, and store away in bags or boxes. 

SiXlFBtGA (Saxifrage). — This immensely large, Tuioaa» 
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and beanUful family mnst bo "broken np " for present con- 
sideration. A considerable number are true alpines, that 
need peculiar treatment; others are fast-growing, and accom- 
modating, tufty border plaots that boar rough usage, and 
almost refuse to die, though badly treated ; and all of them 
are good rockery plants, that love partial shade and a deep 
root-hold in gritty loam, where water cannot possibly stagnate. 
They ratiy all be increased by division of the roots, and by 
seeds sown in a cold frame in spring. In selecting', we shall 
begin with the large-leaved kinds, and recommend for the 
border, bet more especially for hillocks and rustic knolls, S. 
CToesifolia, which has broad and oval dark green leaves and 
massive spikes of lilac flowers. 8. purpurascois is a finer 
plant, but scarce ; the leaves are large and lustrous, the 
flowers purple. S. eiliata ia of smaller growth than the pre- 
ceding; the leaves are hairy, the flowers white suSased with 
pink. This large-leaved section is by some authors separated 
trom saxifraga under the generic distinction Megasea. 

The best species of medium growth for borders are the 
following: — S. Andrewsii, with tongue-shaped leaves and 
conspicuous teeth, and flowers that somewhat resemble those 
of the London Pride. S, ceralophyUa, intense green in 
leafage, and graceful panicles of snow-white flowers. 8. geum 
has kidney-shaped leaves, and beautiful white or pink flowers. 
The doubie variety of 8. granulata is a splendid border plant. 
Lastly, this section would be incomplete if we omitted S. 
ttmhrosa, the London Pride, one of the most accommodating 
plaits in the world, and one of the most elegant. 

Amongst the smaller lulled- growing species, the best for 
ordinary purposes are 8. cceepitosa, which forms close cnshions 
of emerald green leafage ; the flowers are white ; a moist 
position is one of its chief necessitiea. 8. h/p:widea is truly 
moea-like in growth, and the beat of the cushion-growing 
kinds, as it will grow almost anywhere, if the situation is 
moist and a little shaded. 

When the cultivator has become accustomed to the ways 
and wants of this interesting family, many more fine species 
may be added to the collection, such as 8. opposi/ifoHa, 8. 
eolyledon, S. Mrsidvs, S. diapengioi'des, and S. ahoon; but 
none of these are to be recommended for the mixed border. 

SciLLA (Squill). — The best border plant in this genua ia 
iS. w«(cni8, the nodding squill, the Mijocinthus non-scriptut of 
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some botanists; the "blae-beU" hyacinth of tbe obaervant 
rUBtic. This plant will grow in any soil or situation, as its 
freqnent appearance in splendid trint in damp and dark town 
gardens proves. It is corhLinly one of tbe beat of wilding to 
introdncB in wilderoeaa walks and woodland scenes. There 
areBeveral varieties, all of them good, comprisiag white, pink, 
flegh'Coloared, and deep bine flowers. There are nianj more 
pretty sqaills in cultivation, and a few of them are employed 
for massing in the parterre. The best for geoeral use are — 
8. gilinea, aznre blae ; j9. bifolia, deep blue j and S. h. Candida, 
a white- flowering variety of the last. 

Sedum (Stonecrop). — From this hardy and naeful genuB 
the amateur may select almost at random, with the certainty 
of obtaining plants worth a place in any garden. Our old 
friend, S. acre, the com- 
mon stonecrop, ofiers one 
of the best garments 
wherewith to clothe a 
Btumy knoll, or to make 
& close mat-like edging 
on a somewhat dry soil. 
There is a remarkably 
beautiful variety of it, 
adapted for the spring 
gardeo, called 8. a. au- 
renm; its peculiarity is, 
that from Christmas to 
the end of May, the 
points of the shoots are of 
a bright gold yellow, pro- 
ducing almost as gay a 
effect OB if tho plant for nearly six months continnonsly was 
covered with flowers. S. rhodhla^ the "roaeroot," has a dis- 
tinctive character which fits it for the border. 8. spurium is a 
first-rate border and rock plant; the leaves are roundish and 
flat, fringed with transparent hairs, tho flowers in loose corymbs 
of a bright rose colour. S. telep/iiwn, or orpine, is another 
good one, though common ; when in flower, a great masa of 
it has a fine appearance. 8. fab aria or iS. ipedahilis — the 
latter being tho more correct name — in a large-leaved glaucous 

Slant, growing freely in a bold tuft like a shrub, and pro- 
acing fine heads of pale pink flowera in October. Neither 
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drought, nor da.nip, nor shade, nor bast ever harm thia plant; 
bnt it likea a Bunuy aspect and a good sandy loam. B. Sieboldii 
is a most elegant creeping plant, with glaucous leaves set in 
threes on arching whip-like stems ; the flowers pink in Sep- 
tember. In gardens where atiaila abound, it is simply im- 
possible to keep this plant. It is a first-rate basket plant 
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for edging flower-beda. It mnst not be Bnppoaed that they 
can live on nothing, though it is troe they can get fat on 
eh ort commons In planting hoaselcek to tidom the roof of 
a shed, or the turret of an imaginary caatio in an artificial 
rain, Bomothin^ muRt be provided for it to live on, and there 
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c&n be nothing better than a mixture of fresh cotrdong and 
good loam, smashed op together into a aort of potty. Thia 
can be laid in aheap where the plant iatobe placed, and it will 
not slide, even &om a rather oteep elope. Inaert tho crowns 
with oa mnch stem and roots as can be got, and fishem ia 
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tlieir places with bits of brick or atone pressed in beside them. 
The work is done, and yon may rest from your labours for ten 
years at least. B. araohnoideum forms an elegant tuft, covered 
with white threads, as if enveloped in cobwebs ; the flowers 
u« porplish pink. 8. eaUfomicum is the best for bedding, 
the leaves are dark green, tipped with brown. The offseta 
should be taken off in August, and potted in sandy soil, and 
wintered in a light dry pit for next year's nse. 8. hirtum 
is a close-growing hairy plant, producing myriads nf white 
flowers, which the honey-bees will never leave while daylight 
lasts. 8. numfanum, prodncingpurplish pink flowers, is ano^er 
favourite with the bees. S. leclorum is the " liouseleek" of 
the cottage roof, a good old homely plant that the heart will 
not willingly let die, though, for the matter of that, it ia 
privileged with a thousand years' lease of its life, and will 
stoically defy a few kicks and scoffings : — 

Oh, guoh be life's joaraej, Kud anoh ba our bIUI, 

To lose in its blessings tiie eeose of its ill ; 

Through Buosbine and shower, maj oor progress ba even, 

And our tears add a obarm to the prospect of haaveo I 

SriENE (Catohfly). — Those plants require a rich sandy 
loam and a pure air, and some amount of attention in the 
way of cultivation. As for multiplication, it is no vexation, 
for they prodace seed in plenty, and cuttings of those with 
trailing stems can be struck in the summer with the greatest 
ease imaginable. S. aaaulit grows in cnshion-like tufts, the 
flowers reddish purple or pink. There is a white variety; 
both are good rockery plants. 8. alpeatrU produces a lovmy 
sheet of white flowers in May and Judo, and is well adapted 
for bedding purposes, A dir sandy soil, and the most free 
exposure to all the winds of heaven, are necessaiy to its 
well-doing. S. Jlmhriata, growing 2 feet high, and producing 
panicles of inflated white flowers, is a good border-plant. The 
dovhle variety of 8. maritima is a lovely plant for rockeries, if 
it can have a moist sandy soil. It is also a good bedding plant 
in a soil suited to its constitution. It grows about four inches 
high, and the flowers are pure white. iS^, tchafta is one of the 
best for any and every purpose ; a good border, rock,* and 
bedding plant, nice inches high, producing reddish purple 
flowers in June and July. 

BiBiBiNciiiuii. — A small group of interesting little irids 
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that require a light doep dry loam, or a good sandy peat. 8. 
ancpi, flowers bright blae, and S. grandiflorum, reddish 
purple, are the beat for the border. 

Smilacina. — A sweet little gem ia S. hifolia, requiring to 
be treated the same as lily of the valley, to which it is nearly 
related. It is Invaluable for bouquets. 

SoLiDAGO (Golden Rod). — These coarse-growing planta 
must not be ignored. 8. rigida is the best, and quite worth 
having for its golden flowers in September, S. altUsima, 6 
feet high, ia a good plant for the shrubbery. 

Si'iR.Ei (Uarland Flower). — All the herbaceous species ara 
worth a place in the garden, and all require a deep, moist, 
and rich soil and full exposure to sunshine. The common 
" meadow-sweet," S. ulmaria, in its double form, ia as good 
as any, although the continonest. S. aiiinoM, producing 
creamy-white flowers, ia one of the noblest plants of its class. 
The palmate -leaved (S. palviata), with roay-orimson flowers, 
ia invaluable for the border and for exhibition. The woody 
apeciea of spirsa, such as ;S. Douglad, S. Lindhyana, and 
S. Beevedana are charming border shrubs, requiring a drier 
soil than the herbaceous Iduda, For edging beds, giving the 
effect of femy-foUage, and a profusion of white flowers, the 
pretty Spiriea filipendula., both single and double, may be 
grown in quantity with advantage, mere division of the roots 
sufficing to effect multiplication from year to year. A large 
compartment might be devoted to Spirseaa in a spacious 
garden, greatly to the entertainment of lovers of hardy plants. 

Statiob (Sea Lavender). — A few fine hardy plants are to 
be found in this genua, and wo first of all recommend 8. lati- 
folia Eta a showy accommodating plant, the leafage and flowers 
of which will bo prized for distiiicfciveneas of character. 

SiMPHiTDM (Comfrey). — The plants of this family are 
showy, but coarse- A good loamy soil will suit them all, 
iS. bohemicum, 2 feet, flowers brilliant crimson, a fine plant of 
its kind. 8. caucaeicum, 2 feet, purple, handsome, S. offici- 
nalis ia the common comfrey, a coarse plant, worthy of atten- 
tion for planting in damp woods, and by the side of streams, 
and also for its value as fodder. The variegated-leaved variety 
is one of the flnest planta of its clasa for pot-caltnre. 

Thaljctbum (Meadow-me), — An unimportant genus, but 
any or all of which may be planted in capacious borders with 
the certainty of proving interesting. T. aquil&gijbliunt, 4 
feet, flowers creamy white; a good border plant. 3'. ane- 
fnonoides, 1 foot, flowers white, graceful, and loving shade 
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and moisture. T.Jiavum, 3 feet, flowers yellow ; a fine showy 
Bpecies, enited for the wildemesB and shrabbeiy. T- miimt 
is almost as elegant in leafage as the Maidenhair fern ; and a 
new variety, named T. m. adiantifolia, carries the similitnde 
beyond the species, 

TioniDiA (Tiger.flower). — Theee ephemeral flowers are so 
gorgeons in coloarinz, that we mnet bestow a few words upon 
their cidtivation, witlx a view to direct the reader in the right 
pafb to an enjoyment of tigridias as they ongbt to be. To do 
jnslice to the flower, a bed shonld be prepared for it, consist- 
ing of good loam enriched with leaf-moald and hotbed maanre, 
and the textnre tempered with a enfficiency of sand to ren< 
der it like potting compoBt. Plant the bed with bnlbs of T. 
pavonia, fonr inches apait, in the last week of March ; keep 
the beds clear of weeds, give plenty of water in dry weather, 
and, when winter retnms, lay a covering of litter on the bed, 
and fix it by moans of a few withes and short stakes. The 
bnlbs shonld not be disturbed more than once in seven years 
at least, and then they shoald be taken up, separated, and 
replanted .in March in soil as well prepared as in the first 
instance. In a wet soil the roots must be planted annually, 
bat they will never flower with the grandenr of thoee left for 
several years niidistnrbed. T. conchijiora is a remarkably fine 
plant, not so well suited to grow in beds as T. pavmua, but 
first-rate for pots. 

Tb*Besc*ntia (Spider-wort). — The varieties of T. vir- 
ginica, about a doztn in number, are good border plants, 
which should be loft undisturbed many years. They like a 
rich soil, and endure patiently damp and shade. Their 
pecnliar and elegant ontlines fit them for nooks in the 
rockery, and to fill odd places where a mass of something 
distinct is needed. Divide in spring. 

Tbtteleia. — A small genus of pretty white-flowered lilia- 
CQOns plants. T. iinijlora is the best, and will grow anywhere. 
Plant in autumn, and leave andiaturbed three or four years. 
Thoagh extremely elegant, the flowers are not good for cut* 
ting, in coBseqnenoe of the garlic odonr they emit. 

Thitoma (Torch Lily, or Eed-hot-pokcr Plant).— This 
magniliccnt plant is one of the cheapest and most accommo- 
dating of the late-flowering lilies. 21 vivaria is hardier than 
ttie hollyhock, and will thrive wherever the commonest lily 
Don hold ite ground. In common with moat other good 
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things, it grows mosii luiariantly in a deep, rich, well-drained 
loam. In oar damp, heavy Boil in the valley of the LeSf 
it bolde its groosd 
well, and flowers ' 
moat abundantly. T. 
wiaria, 3 feet, scar- 
let and orange, ia 
indispensable. T. u. 
glaiLcesoens, with ex- 
tra long glancons 
leaves, 4 feet, scarlet 
and orange, is more 
free to dower, and 
equally hardy. T. 
n. grandiflora, with 
very rigid scape, and 
flowers more deci- 
dedly scarlet than 
the others, is a grnnd 

flant, bat the least 
Bjdy of the three. 
T. media is a good 
ehrabbery species, 
flowering freely in 
the later montha of 

TBOLLnrs (Globe- 
flower). — A good 

border plant where 
the soil is heavy and 
m o i a t , and bears 
ebade patiently. The best 

EuTopeus, 2 feet; both have yellow flowers from May to July. 
Tdlip. — Aa a border flower the tnlip has bat one fanlt — 
it ia abort-lived. Of its aplendoar and variety we need say 
nothing — better ia it we shonld mako good ase of what little 
Bpace we can aSbrd to saj and prove that there is nothing in 
the catalogae of border flowers to cqnal the talip in cheap- 
ness, adaptability to a variety of circa mstances, hardiness, 
simplicity of management, and capability to make a liberal 
return for every reasonable outlay. Once become possessed 
of a variety worth growing, if the stock consists of bat one 
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Imlb, and it not only need not be lost, bnt will be sure to 
inoraaee yearly with the most trifling exercise of care &nd 
judgment on the part of the cnltivator. Any ordinary good 
Boil will groyt tnlips well, bnt the best possible soil for tbem 
IB a well-drained, very rich and mellow sandy loam. Partial 
ebade they bear well ; indeed, it is the cnstom to pnt an 
awning over a bed of named late tulips, both to prolong the 
beauty of the flowers, preBcrve their true coloars, and 
enhance the enjoyment of inspection, for a good bed of tulips 
IB an esbibition iu itself. For ordinary purposes, all the several 
clBBses and sorts of tulips may be treated in the same man- 
ner, and they will all flower aaperbly, and increase rapidly, 
and maintain their quality, though the circumstances they are 
subject to may not be such as a tulip-fancier would approve. 
Indeed, for the parterre and the mixed border no one needs 
expensive kinds; nt the same time, those wbo have first 
acquired some experience in the management of the cheapest 
will be well prepared to plange into the tnbp fancy, if bo 
minded, and they might do worse. 

The early tulips are the naost nseful for massing, because 
tney may be taken np in time to make the beds ready for 
geraniniae and other summer beddera. They should be planted 
in October, four inches deep and six inches apart, and be 
taken up as soon as their leiives begin to wither, at the end 
of May. It ia not necessary to wait until the leaves bave 
qnite died down ; if they are but half dead, the bulbs may be 
lifted and laid aside, with a thin covering of earth, for a week, 
to ripen for storing. The late, or exhibition tulips, should 
be planted in November, and taken np in June, when the 
leaves begin to die down. It is no easy matter to kill tulips. 
We remember sending a valuable collection to the other side 
of the world, some twenty-five years ago. They were delayed 
in transit, and our calculations were upset. The result was, 
that nearly a year elapsed from the time they were taken np 
in England to the planting of the roots in the colony. Then 
when the boxes were opened, it was found that the bulbs had 
■hrivellcd away to dust, but every one had formed a claster 
of tiny oQsots to take its place, and from these offsets out 
friend soon obtained stocks of the several varieties that were sent 
out to him. In the autumn of 1869 wo were so mncb occupied 
with big work, that the planting of our tnlips was deferred, 
and deferred, until at bat the 2nd of April, 1870, arrived, and 
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they were fotmd mucli Btirivelled and half grown in their 
eeveral drawera in the aeed-rooma. On that day we planted 
about three thousand bulbs on a piece of rough grOTuid in the 
kitchen garden. They had scarce a drop of rain (for it was a 
season of drought), and were never watered nor weeded. At 
the end of June they were taken up and stored away. In the 
month of October followincf they were planted in the flower 
garden, and at the time of writing this paragraph (May 2) 
they are just go- 
ing out of bloom, 
having made a 
glorious display. 
Agaio, a lot of 
early tnlips, hya- 
cintha, and narcia- 
BUB, bought in the 
autumn of 1870, 
were nnavoidably 
neglected until the 
Ist of March, 18?1, 
when they were all 
planted in the kitchen garden to ** eave their lirea." On this 
same 2nd of May they are all in perfection of flower, but a 
great batch of crocuses, planted at the same time, have very 
nearly perished. 

The late or show tulipa are well adapted for bordera, in 
which they can be left for several years ; bnt they are not 
adapted for the parterre, because they cannot be cleared away 
in proper time for the planting of the summer beddera which 
should follow. When grown in proper florists' fashion, they 
are planted in beds four feet wide, the aorta being arranged 
BO that they graduate in heights from the sides to the centre. 

Vekonica (Speedwell), — The shrubby verouicaa are not 
quite hardy, but must have place here on account of their 
massive character and ahowy flowers. They answer to plant 
against dwarf walls, and in peculiarly sheltered, anuny, well- 
drained positions. They may in cold climates, and on damp 
Boils, survive several winters in BUCceasioD, and at laat dis- 
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before the aasanlts of cold and wet. Any 



ordinary good soil will suffice to anstain them well, and tho 
poorer and drier the soil, the hardier will be the plants. Thej 
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may be moat eaBily increased bj cuttings of yonng shoofa in 
Bnminer ; and being moat easy plmits to manage, may be 
grown in quantity in pota for the conservatory, and to make 
pleasing maases in the garden in the autumnal montbs by 
pinnging the planta when in full bloom in a suitable border. 
The best of them are Y. Andersonii, bine and white ; the 
variegated leaved variety of the aame ia much uaed in bedding, 
and mokes a fine coneerratory plant; F. deeusgala, blue; 
Oloire de Lyon, crimaon; and mvllijlora, violet and white. 
The berbaceona veronicaa are an ini'erior lot of plants ; bat 
V. amethystina, and T. spieata, are worth a place in the border 
and require only the most ordinary treatment, 

VracA (Periwinkle). — The fast^ growing, ahade-loving, 
moat accommodating and beautiful hardy vincaa are things 
almost unknown to tbe majority of amateur gardeners. There 
is no end to the uses they arc adapted fur ; but to clothe 
banka and half-naato apota nnder troea, and to fill np nooks 
where scarcely any other plant will grow, they are invaluable. 
The collector of good herbaceous planta should make it a 
point to aecure all the sorts, and plant them somewhere in 
view of the possibility of needing some day to propagate a 
stock for some particular purpoae. The young shoots may 
be atnick in summer nnder hand-glasses, or they may be 
pegged down to root around the parent ready for removal 
next season. All the sorts are good, and they number in all 
about a dozen. V. reticulata is a bold showy plant, with 
leaves rich green, and prettily pencilled ; V. major fol. voir. 
makes a good edging to flower beds, and being qnite hardy is 
a capital poor man's aubstitute for variegated geraniums ; 
V. minor forms a neat little tuft, which in spring prodncea 
more blue flowers than any other kind. 

Viola (The Violet). — Here again we are tempted to say 
much, but intend to say little. In our deep heavy land, 
violets of every kind grow with aatociahing vigour, and flower 
with extravagant profusion without any care at all. Wo 
might bo tempted, therelbre, to advise leaving the plant to 
take its chanco aa a weed in the garden, did we not happen 
to know that in many cases it must have systematic treatment, 
or it never justifies its occupation of the soil. Happily, we can 
sum np the case in a few words. In the first place, all kinds 
of violets that are worth growing require a good rioh moist 
aoil and a shady situation. It is in the mellow prodnot of rotted 
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lesveB, and the vaniith and shade of tbo wood, that natare 
briogB forth violets to pGrfnino the breath of the spring. In 
preparing a soil for vioIetH, cae leaf-mould and very rotten 
hotbed manare freely. If the Boil ia Btrong, but unkind, dig 
in a great quantity of charringa from a smother. Having 
secured a proper Roil, the next most important matter is to 
raise a stock of plants every year. The simplest mode of 
doing this is to take np a lot of old plants and tear them up 
in May and plant them in fresh soil. A far better way is, 
about the middle of April, to spread amongst the plants a 
mixture of leaf-mould and rotten manure, working it in by 
means of a broom or the hand, when the plants are quite dry. 
After this water the bed frequently with a waterpot fitted 
with a fine rose, to keep the surface-soil moist. In about 
twenty days there will be newly-rooted runnera all over the 
bed holding to the tempting stuff with which the plants were 
top-dressed. Now dig them all np, remove the strongest of the 
young newly-rooted runners, and plant them in a well-prepared 
bed, and throw all the rest away. Seep the plantation well 
watered during dry weather until the end of August, after 
which water need not be given. In due time yon will 
have plenty of violets. If tnrf pits can bo spared it is a good 
plan to plant in them a lot of the earliest and strongest 
runners, and then by putting ou the lights as soon as the 
chilly nights of autumn return, the plants will bloom three 
months in advance of those in the open gvound. There are 
many varieties of sweet violets in cultivation, and some of 
them are good, such as The Czar, and the Oiant ; but for out- 
door growth there is nothing to surpass the Russian, and for 
frame and greenhonse culture the 'Newpolitwn,. The so-called 
red violets are ill-looking, and scarcely sweet j the white- 
flowered are elegant and delightfully fragrant. 

The border violas aremoatly American, and scentless. The 
best are : Y. corntita, pale blue ; V. liitea, bright yellow ; V. 
pahnaia, pnrple ; V. pedata, dark blue ; V. tricolor, the common 
" Heartsease," for cultivation of which, see Panbt, page 79. 

Wallflowek. — This is commonly classed with annuals, 
and, as such, is one of the most useful of our hardy plants. 
We place it here, because the real wallflower, Cheiranthut 
cheiH, and all its relatives, are true perennials, and may be 
grown from year to year, until they aequire the character of 
miniature trees, four or five feet (or more) in height. Thoagh 
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capable of esieting' almost anywhere, the common wallfiower 
ia scarcely a thriving plant in shady poaitiona and on cold, 
wet soils. Warmth and dryness are important condifionB of 
its well-doing, and it will attain complete development on a 
nail or bnttress, where it has but a mere epoonfnl of dnst to 
root in, while on a rich, heavy soil, it will progress bnt slowly, 
and will Bnrely die in a cold, wet winter. A light, rich, and 
well-drained snnny border will snit all the plants ia this sec- 
tion ; damp is always death to tbem, but they scarcely suffer 
if required fo grow in partial shade. It is ao easy to get up a 
stock of wallflowers from seed, tbat we shall be content to 
advise that, if a sncceaaion of flowers ia desired, three aowinge 
abonld be made — in April, May, and June ; and the open 
border is the best possible seed-bed. To plant them out as 
Boon as they are large enough to handle ia an important 
matter ; for if they remain crowded in the seed-bed, they 
become attenuated and comparatively worthless. Those wall- 
flowors wUl bloom the best that have been long standing on 
the same spot ; and, when removal is necessary, it should be 
performed in dull, showery weather. We will suppose, now, 
tbat you are enjoying th« cheerful appearance and delightful 
odour of a mass of wallflowers, and you note amongst them a 
few with particularly fine flowers. If yon wish to keep those 
varieties for any special purpose — say for spring bedding — the 
simplest and safest course will be to take from them as many 
cmttings as possible, and strike them under hand-glasses or 
on a mild hotbed, and the stock is secnred. When the plant* 
are in bloom ia the proper time to make the cuttings ; and the 
blind ahoots at the base of the plant — that is to say, the small 
green shoots that have not flowered, are those which should 
bo removed to be made into plants. There are in cultivation 
a few peculiar " strains" of wallflowers — one in particular, a 
dwarf bushy plant, with flowers of the clearest yellow. There 
is much difficulty in obtaining seeds of these highly-valued 
varieties, bnt having once secnred a pinch of true seed, or & 
few plants of the right sort, the cultivator never need lose 
any of them again, for he has two strings to his bow — he may 
save seed and strike cuttings ; and though the firat may sport 
away from the proper type, the second will not, but will re- 
produce exactly the characteristics of the parent plants. The 
double-fiowering varieties can only be perpetuated by cuttings, 
and those who purchase seed " warranted " to produce double 
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flowers are snre to be disappointed. The old double yellow is 
a grand plant when well grown, toth for the conservatory and 
the open border. The sort of border that Buita wallDowerB 
beat IB one adjoining the wall of a gi%onhouse, and the soil 
shonid consist of eqnal parts good saady loam, and broken 
brickfi, and old mortar, two feet in depth, resting on a diy 
subsoil. In snch a border the double wallflowers will live for 
many years, and become haiidBome trees. Any aspect will 
anit them, and if fonr walls with fonr several aspects can be 
planted, there will be a succession of flowers fVom the tnm of 
the year on the sonth side, to quite midsummer on the north. 
The alpine wallflower, O. alpimis, growing 6 to 9 inches 
high, with flowers of the brightest yellow, ia a valuable plant 
for a dry border or rockery, and it bears shade well. Mar* 
shall's wallflower, 0. MarsialU, ia extremely neat in growth, 
and remarkably ahowy when in flower i it grows one foot high, 
and the flowers are of a deep orange colour. Both these can be 
grown from seeds or cuttings, and where they are employed 
in spring bedding, it is important to make sure of them bj 
means of cuttings ; for they cannot be depended upon to pro- 
duce good seed in plenty : that, indeed, depends very much 
upon the peculiarities of the soil and the season. Tliose who 
are anxious about seed should mtiko a plantation on a raised 
bank of poor sandy soil, in a bleak situation, to increase the 
seed-bearing tendencies of the plnnts. In fat soils they rarely 
produce seed, and are likely to be short-lived. 
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The plants claaaed in this aection are Buch aa require to be 
raised every year from seeds under glass, with, in most cases, 
the aid of artificial heat ; or to be preserved with partiealar 
care during the winter, and have the aid of heat to start them 
into life in spring. They are distinguished from hardy peren- 
nials and hardy annuals by the fact that they are so far tender 
in constitution that it is only daring the summer months they 
can endure exposure to the common atmosphere. Fortunately 
for the cultivator, they readily adapt themselves to a variety 
of circum stances, provided only they are warm enough, and 
for the most part they ore rapid- growing plants ; so that, very 
Boon after being' planted out they attain their full stature and 
flower freely. To speat of tender border flowers in a compre- 
hensive manner, we might Bay that the instructions offered 
on the cultivation of bedders apply to them with but trifling 
exceptions, which the amateur will soou discover for himself. 
But our duty is to be particular and precise, however brief; 
and therefore we shall again attempt, as in previous chapters, 
to provide very short but thoroughly practical codes of 
management for the several subjects that claim attention here. 

Though much m.ay be done by means of cold frames, and 
by economizing spare comers in a greenhouse or early vinery 
in the growth of tender border flowers, the amateur who 
would do things well must encounter the few difficulties that 
attend the construction and management of a 

Hotbed. — To heap up a quantity of stable manure is one 
thing ; to make a serviceable and lasting hotbed is another. 
The method of procedure must in some degree depend on the 
nature of the materials at command for the purpose. Stable 
manure that has been slowly occnmnlating in a heap, and the 
greater part of which is in a half powdery couditioa through 
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fermenting long and forionsly, will make a firat-rate hotbed, 
with an extremely small amount of trouble. It is only neces- 
sary to make op a bed three feet deep, and large enongh to 
extend two feet beyond the frame every way, and there is a 
hotbed at once mild and lasting. In making the bed, see 
that the manure is moderately moist throughout; if dry and 
flaky, and, perhaps, bine with mildew, throw water over it as 
the work proceeds — not in such a way as to saturate one 
portion and leave another dry, but to make it moderately 
moist throughout. Put on the frame, and then cover ihe 
manure inaide the frame with sii inches of good soil, con- 
sisting of turfy loam from a heap of top-spit turf that has been 
laying by for a year, with a good proportion added of old 
hotbed manure rotted to powder, and sharp sand, to render 
the mass porous and light. Road- scrapings from gravel roads 
are to be preferred to pit sand ; or the siltings of the sweep- 
ingR of gravel walks answer well for the amelioration of a 
good loam in preparing a seed-bed. If leaf-mould is obtain- 
able, it may be employed to great advantage, mixed with 
turfy loam, to cover the manure as a bed for the plants. 

We must suppose, however, that fresh manure only is 
obtainable ; and in this case it must undergo a systematic 
preparation, for if heaped up in a crude state, it will ferment 
so fiercely as to bum up seeds and plants, and ruin any and 
every enterprise. Let the manure be well shaken ont, and 
laid up in a heap as lightly as possible, and, if dry, sprinkle 
water on it as the work proceeds. In the course of about 
four days shift the whole mass to another spot, breaking all 
the lumps with the fork, and lay it up again. If it happens 
to be short and pasty, as it will he if there is any considerable 
proportion of it drawn from the cow-byre or pigsty, mil with 
it straw, fern, old turf, or other dry vegetable litter. When 
it ceases to ferment furiously, and has acquired a steady heat, 
make up the bed as directed above, in the use of manure 
already much fermented, except that in this case the bed 
should be full five feet deep. In any and every case a mere 
handful of stuff is of no use. To be sure, an experienced 
hand can do much with poor materials, and a one-horse load 
of good stable manure will suffice, under good direction, for a 
hotbed that will stock a gEwden with dahlias, asters, balsams, 
and many other things. But, as a rule, any leas quantity 
than four horseloadi is useless ; and so we advise the beginner 
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to begiB by making a good bed, and to wait nntU experience 
baa tanght how ehifta may be made, and severe economy 
practised. Moreover, a well-made hotbed will abundantly 
pay for its cost, for after it has supplied seedling plants for 
the Bower garden, it will be in a good condition for growing 
marrows or mushrooms, with a proper improvement of the 
top Boil by the addition of good loam and mannro, according 
to the requirements of the case. The larger the bulk, the 
longer will the heat continue, and the more steady will it be. 
When the frame is put on, it is probable that the heat will 
rise to too high a pitch, in which case the frame must be 
tilted to allow the steam to escape. The beginner must bear 
in mind, that if the whole afTair is as light aa possible, the 
heat will bo more moderate than if it is pressed or beaten 
down ; therefore, in the employment of rank manure, though 
two or three times turned, care should be taken not to tread 
on the beds more than is abaolutely neceaeary. On the other 
band, if old manure is employed, and the beat does not rise 
as desired, tread down the mnnnre pretty firm before putting 
on the soil, and there will soon be a nice beat generated that 
will last long enough, with a careful husbanding of the 
warmth derived from the snn, by shutting up early, and 
giving no air at all on bleak, dull daja. It ia always better 
to sow seeds and to strike cuttings on a bed in a frame 
over a mags of fermenting material ; nevertheless, pots and 
seed-pans may be employed instead, or both systems may 
be pursued simultaneoDsly. Our practice, for many years 
pas^ has been to make np a bed with about twenb^ or 
thirty loads of well-rotted manure, and put on the frames, 
and set them to work at once, regulating the heat by judicioufl 
ventilation. The bed is kept at work tbrongliont the Bum- 
mer, for various purposes, and in the winter ia cleared away, 
and the mannro stored in tbe potting-shed, to bo ready for 
nse in preparing composts, and to make the ground ready for 
a new bed in the spring. When propagating on botbeds 
ie commenced early, it ia necessary to have ready in good 
time a aecond set of beds, on which to prick ont the plants 
raised in the first, because tender subjects must be kept gromny 
nntil they can be safely planted ont. The amateur who grows 
but a few choice plants, and has but few conveniences ftw the 
pnrenit, will do well to defer to the latett mom^it possible the 
commencement of hotbed work, because then the sun will be 
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helping every day ; and very soon after the plants have grown 
to a size large enough to be handled, they may be planted 
out, and nature will take kindly charge of them. 

" So maaifold. nil pleasing in Iheir kiod, 
All healthful are th' emplojB of rural life, 
Beiterated ob the wheel of time 
Buns round ; still ending, and beginning still." 

Abtee.— The aster is commonly and properly designated a 
* half-hardy annual." We class it here with tender border 
flowers, because its reqairementa assimilate closely with a few 
perennial plants of similar constitution. To grow it well, it 
mnst be grown quickly, and never aufler a check from tha 
first. If carelessly treated, it becomes the prey of green-fly 
and red-spider; or, if these haply abstain from assailing it, 
starvation marks it for her own, and a, yellow leafage and a 
shrunken flower tell surely of the hardships it has endured, 
and it cannot prove tha joy of the garden, as with good 
treatment it will surely be when its season of flowering 
arrives. Beginners are apt to sow the seed too soon, and so 
involve themselves in troable ; for the instjint that the plants 
are large enough, they should go to the open ground, and 
there have encouragement to grow freely, exposed to all the 
winds of heaven, with water only to help them through times 
of drought. The first step towards a good display of asters 
is to obtain the best seed possible, and as there is plenty of 
had seed in the market, the purchase should be made from a 
hoase of known respectabihty. Home-saved seed is worth- 
less, so do not trust to it. From the end of April to the middle 
of May is tho proper time to sow the seed, and it is well to 
promote germination on a mild hotbed, or by placing the 
aeed-pans in a greenhouse. They may, however, be very well 
started in a cold frame, if kept closely shut np and carefully 
managed as to air-giviug after tho young plants appear. It 
is good practice to plant out the stock as soon as the plants 
are lai^e enough to handle — say when they are an inch high — 
on a nearly-exhausted hotbed; the object being to promote 
a quick growth. But a bed in a cold frame will serve the 
purpose, and they must have as much air as can be given thent 
with due consideration of their tender nature and the state of 
the weather; when they are three inches high they should be 
planted out where they are to flower. If required simply 
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to make a gay border or bed, any good garden soil will Boit 
them, and they should Btand six incbea apart. But if fine 
flowers are required they must be planted out on soil well dug 
and liberally manured, quite a foot apart each way, and whoa 
planted a thin coating or mulch of rotten manure should be 
spread over tho ground amongst the plants. If well managed 
from the first, they will not need the support of stakes ; but tho 
cultivator must determine this point, and if it is needful to 
assist them with tho support, they should be staked neatly 
some time before the flower-bnda begin to swell. Having 
grown hundreds of thousands of all tlie sorts Icnown, we have 
found it not only a saving of time but the better for the plants 
that they should not be staked at all ; but if they are drawn 
in the early stages of growth, or are poculiai'ly exposed to 
strong winds, they must bo assisted. In dry weather they 
should be well watered, and if flowers of high quality are 
desired, the flower-buds should be thinned to three or fonr 
to each plant as soon as they are visible. Slugs are great 
enemies of asters, and where these pests abound it is a good 
plan to plant lettuces in the beds at the same time as the 
asters, both to decoy the slugs from the asters and also enabla 
the cultivator to crush the enemy ; for they will congregate 
about the lettueea, and may thus be caught night and morning, 
and it will be well to bunt for them after dark by means of a 
lantern. Red-spider and aphis are terrible destroyers of asters. 
To prevent their coming keep the plants growing freely, for it 
is tho starving plant they search for and love ; the strong 
plant is not to their taste at all. Occasional dusting with dry 
powdered lime or sulphurized tobacco-dust will bo found of 
great service when asters are assailed by any of these destroy- 
ers, but the golden rule from first to last is to insure a vigo- 
roDS growth and a state of robust health, and then even the 
unfastidious slug will scarcely cara to touch them, for be, like 
the rest of tho marauders, has a special love for a soft sickly 
plant. A pleasing display of asters may bo obtained by sow- 
ing the seed, ou the spot where the plants are intended to 
flower, about the 10th of May, and tliinning the plants to air 
inches apart. This simple system produces only late flowers of 
inferior quality. To insure fine asters the plants must be cul- 
tivated. 

The best varieties of asters are the Pwony-jlowered, Chry- 
tanthomwn, and Quilled ; of each of which there aro several 
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colom-B. In all cases the dwarfest sorts mate the moat 
complete and beautifnl masses, and the tall oaea are tha moEit 
useful for cut-flowers. 

Balsam. — This noble flower reqnires the same general 
treatment as the aster, and is a few degrees more tender in 
constitution. As a bedding plant for any odd position it 
answers well, and may be dealt with in a rough-and-ready 
fashion. Prepare the ground by deep digging and liberal 
manuring, and sow the seed thinly about the 20th of May. 
Thin the plants to full two feet apart, help them with 
weak manure- water, and they will soon cover the bed and 
flower splendidly, nnlesa the season happens to be unusually 
cold, in which case the bed of balsams will be a down- 
right failure. To grow fine balsams, sow on a hotbed the 
last week in March, and again in the last week of ApriL 
Warmth and moisture are most important aids in the culti- 
vation of the balsam, for it should grow fast from the first, 
and never suffer a check. Prick out the plants from the 
seed-pans when their seed-leaves are fully developed, putting 
them in light rich soil on a hotbed, the heat of which is never 
lower than 55° to 05° at night. Plant them ho deep that their 
leaves almost touch the soil ; sprinkle them frequently with 
water of the same temperature as the air of the frame, and 
ventilate carefully to promote a sturdy habit without checking 
the growth. Frequently lift and plant ont or pot them in rich 
Boil,BOastoafibrd the roots more and more room, and keep them 
growing fast in a frame over a nearly spent hotbed until they 
become great bushes, when they ra.ay be allowed to flower. 
They may be grown to almost any size if the flower-buds are 
constantly picked off until the plants are as large aa required. 
A few flne balsams in pots are of the greatest value to embel- 
lish the greenhouse and sitting-room in the height of summer, 
and in the process of producing them, the least promising 

flants will be fonnd useful for plauting out in beds and borders, 
at tbey must not bo put out tintil Midsummer-day unless 
tbe season and the situation are both peculiarly favourable. 
The best varieties are the Rose-Jlowered and GamelUa-jloinered, 
but worthless seed is commonly sold under these names, and 
the only way to insure seed worth growing is to go to a house 
known to bo trustworthy, and pay a good price for it. The 
more perfect a balsam is in form and colour the less productive 
will it be of seed, but trashy balsams will produce abundance 
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and faence those who Tend inferior articles experience no 
tronble whatever in mating vp low-priced packets of balBam 

Dahlia. — As a border flower the dahlia ia certainly worth 
tiio little care it reqaii%a, but it is not a first-class border 
plant, though, if regarded from the florist's point of view, it 
la one of the grandest flowers of the garden, and in rank must 
be placed second only to the rose. When required to form the 
background of a plantation, intermixed with hollyhocks, 
BConitea, and other tall-growing plants, it is only necessaiy to 
pnt out in the common soil roots that have been stored in sand 
the first week in May, or wait until the first week in June, and 
then put out young plants that have been carefully hardened 
in a mime. The bouquet dahlias are especially valuable for 
the mixed border, because their comparatively email flowers are 
produced in great profusion, and they are more useful as onb- 
flowers than those of the exhibition class. When the frost has 
cnt down the plants, the roots should be taken up with a few 
inches of the stem attached as a handle, and be stored away in 
aand in a loft or aome other cool dry place. To grow the 
dahlia with a view to the production of fine Bowers something 
more must be done than tbia rude code requires. The roots 
are started into growth on a hotbed or over a tank in a warm 
greenhouse in March, and if a large stock ia required the 
fihoots are taken off and struck in heat as fast as they can be 
obtained. But if only a few good plants are wanted, the first 
lot of shoots are broken off and thrown away, and the second 
lot are struck ; these making better plants than the first. 
They must be kept growing freely in the fashion of bedding 
plants, and be hardened off in like manner for planting out. 
The plantation should be made on a piece of ground that was 
prepared for the parpose in the previous November, by trench- 
ing and manuring. It should lie open to the south, but Lava 
(he shelter of trees from the north. A shady or confined spot 
will not do. It ia a common mistake to plant early in order to 
obtain extra growth and early flowers. Early planting ia a 
needless exposure of the plants to a thousand baneful in- 
flaeuces. The first week in June ia the proper time to plant, 
hnt some time in May, and the sooner the better, the plot 
ehonld be planted with lettuces, and these should be constantly 
hnnted for vermin. The proper way to plant ia to opea 
hdea five feet apart, and dig in some good rotten manure to • 
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depth of two feet. Then plant carefully, filling in round tho 
plant with fine eiirth, and drive down a strong stake behind, 
the plant aboat four inches distant from it. Finally drive in 
two shorter and lighter atakea in front of the plant, abont 
eighteen inches distant from the stake in the rear, to form a 
triangle. As soon as tho plant is tall enough tie it to the main 
etake, and pass tbe matting on either side of the plant to the 
atakea in front to form a sort of cage. The farther tying will 
be a very simple matter. In dry weather copious suppUes of 
water must be given, and by the middle of July the roots 
fltonld be mulched with good half-rotten manure. The ear- 
wig will now begin to make its mark on the plants and must 
be trapped. For this purpose there is nothing to equal amall 
flower-pots, each containing a bit of dry moaa or hay, and 
mounted on tbe top of tbe principal stake oAove the plant. 

Dahlias vary very nrach in growth, and therefore need varia- 
tione of treatment. Those that make over-much growth must 
be thinned bo as to allow free access of light and air to the 
principal branches. Those that present a great number of 
flower-buds must be disbadded in order that the flowers may 
be of good quabty. In removing shoots pinch them out when 
very young i and if uncertain about tbe extant of thinning 
required, take care to err on the side of leaving; tbe plants 
rather too crowded, than to reduce them in a degreedetrimental 
to their vigour. The shading, dressing, and exhibif'ig of tha 
flowers are subjects that do not properly claim atMunon hers. 
The Single Babliae have, in a most singular manner, risen 
from the oblivion to whiob they were long since contiigned, to 
live again in high favour, and even to eclipse, for a season, 
the noble double flowers that, in a proper judgment of the 
case, so far outshine them in splendouF that it is difficult to 
recognize them both as dahlias. But the single flowers have 
their merits and their uses, and fashion will yield to common- 
eeuse in time ; for, like the single flower, fashion is evanes- 
cent, while commoa-seuso has the lasting property of a double 
flower. The single dalihas are serviceable to cut from for 
decorative purposes, and some dozen or so of the named 
varieties are worthy of a place in a garden that affords room 
for many things. The cultivation of the singles does not 
difi'er from that of the doubles, but they generally obtain 
separate treatment, and for a good reason. Single dahlias 
may be raised from seed to ajiy extent ; it is just a question 
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of obtaining seed for the purpose — a qnSBtioD easily disposed 
of by the practical man. But double dahlias are but rarely 
raised from Beed in private gardens, and thus, at the first 
Btart, the two classes of flowers are differently treated. To 
rake dahlias from seed is as easy as raising any other half- 
hardy annual — for these flowers are half-hardy annualB, what- 
ever the books may say to the contrary. It is only by saving 
the roots that they become perennials, and we save the roots 
only because we value certain named varieties, and it is 
fJwaya a lottery what seedlings may prove to be. In the 
ease of show dahlias, quality is everything ; in the case of 
Bingle, quality is nothing. Hence the exhibitor of double 
dahlias must be careful to preserve named sorts. But where 
flowers are wanted without regard to their "properties," 
seedling dahhas are as useful as any, and therefore the single 
sorts are often grown from seed. If sown in a moderate heat 
in the mouth of March, and nursed with a little care eo as to 
be planted out with safety at the end of May or early in June, 
every plant will flower in August, and the flowers will justify 
the pedigree. But although the raising from seed is thua 
easy, every cultivator will keep roots of the best To do bo 
is easy, for the roots of the daJiha are of precisely the sama 
constitution as the potato, and may be kept in the same way. 
Lobelia. — The magnificent plants known in gardens as 
" herhaceons lobelias," descendants of L. eardinalit, X. fulgent, 
and others, have never enjoyed the favour to which they are 
entitied, though at the present time they are comparatively 
nnknown, as compared with the partial recognition of their 
merits a quarter of a century ago. The garden varieties are 
the perfection of border plants, and a few amongst them 
having distinctive purple, bronze, or claret-tintod leafage, as 
well as brilliant flowers of divers hues, may be employed as 
bedders with eminent advnnlng'e. In the cultivation of these 
fine plants some little skill and care are necessary, and there 
are two ways of managing, which may be termed respectively 
the gardener's and the cottager's methods. As the cottager's 
is the most simple, let ns bcg'in with that. Some time early 
in the month of May a few plants are purchased and planted 
on a deep well-manured border in the full sun. If they are to 
make a mass, they may be a foot apart, but much better to 
pnt them in clumps of three each in the midst of lupins, del- 
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phininmB, Ijohnis, and other snob bonny *' old- fashioned " 
flowers, for the many tints of green there are in such borders, 
and perhaps the fine deep shadowa of shrubs and trees in the 
rear, help to bring out the colours of these noble lobeliaa. To 
bring them to perfection by this treatment, all that is farther 
needed is abundance of water. Give each clump half a gallon 
every evening (except during rainy weather), from the time 
of planting til) the first Sowera open ; and then discontinue 
watering, as the season will be advanced, and showers will 
probably sufEco for tlieir wants. As aoon aa the bloom is over 
they shonld be taken up, and be potted in light soil, and be 
kept out of doora till the nights are froaty, when they must 
be housed in a pit or greenhouse, or a window somewhere safe 
from frost, but in fnll light ; and all winter they must have 
air as often as possible, and a, little water to prevent them 
getting dry. Mind they never go dry, winter or summer — it 
is a golden rule. As for propagating, you can divide in May 
when planting out, or you can bow seed in May and June, or 
yon may strike cuttings in autumn or spring if yon can give 
them a little heat, or even without heat if you know how to 
strike cnttiuga at all. 

Now for the gardener's system, which requirea glass and 
grand notiona. Gardeners are oftentimes puzzled to know 
bow to vary the July and Angast show when all the "good 
things " are over. Let them try lobelias of the cardiualis 
HBction, and cry out again when they have mastered all the 
points in the cultivation of theao glorious subjects. Supposing 
the plants to bo purchased in March, they ought at once to 
have a shift to 3'2-sized pota, the compost to be ailky loam, 
leaf-mould, turfy peat, and rotten manure, equal parts. In 
these pots allow them to flower in the greenhouHe, giving 
abundanco of light and water until the first blooraa open, 
and then gradually diminishing the supply. They will be 
useful in the conservatory, and will show their qnalities euffl- 
ciently to prove that if well grown another season a aonsation 
might be made with them. While they are in bloom mark 
the beat for specimen growing, and at the end of October 
begin the routino. Take ofi' the suckers aa soon as they can 
be removed with eoraething like a heel to them. Pot them in 
five-inch pots singly, and plunge in gentle bottom-heat. Use 
the same compost as above recommended, with one part of 
silver-sand added ; in after shifts return to the original oont- 
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post, omiUing the Bilver-sand. Early in Jaaaaiy ehitt into 
six-inch potB, and put them in an early vinery, or wherever 
the heat averages 50' by night and GO' by day. In a month's 
time shift again to eight-inch pots, and give them o, rise of 5° 
to 10' in temperature. About tbe middle of April shift again 
to ten or twelve-inch pots, pat them in a cool house slightly 
shaded, and give abundance of water. When the spikea 
appear, put in tight stakes five feet high, and tie the spikes 
in carefully from the first, to prevent them getting bent or 
twisted, and for the reat^ 
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and all plants not wanted for 
indoor display can be put out 
in rich mellow borders in the 
month of May to take their 
chance. 

In selecting for ordinary 
purposes, the garden variebiea 
are the be^t. But such dia- 
tiuct species as L. oardinalu, 
3 feet, scarlet flowers i L. «y- 
philitiea, 2 feet, light blue ; 
and L. nieotianafolia, to 
12 feet, flowers pale lilac, ore 
invaloable, the last boing ad- 
mirably adapted to stand alone 
during the summer in a shel- 
tered nook, where its noble 
outlines would be seen to ad- 
vant^e. The following are 
the names of a dozen varieties 
of difiereat colours, and the 
finest qaality, for decorative 
purposes: — St. Olair, crim< 
Bon, a fine bedder ; Oarminata, carmine ; ffiiiy of Bluea, blue ; 
Alba grandijlora, white, with blue veins ; Oeres, rose ; Suppho, 
reddish- purple ; TUstiTiclicti, cerise-red ; 2/oiuuch, violet and 
vermilion ; Baby, ruby ; EtCfSllent, magenta ; Faaeh Blosmm, 
peach and vernulionj Victoria, rich scarlet, a fine bedder. 

Marvei, of Pero. — " la it worth growing ?" Oh, ingrata 
world, to ask such a question ! Look into the tiny front court 
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of the cottager in tlie cool of tlie day, and be slmck dumb 
with astoniBhnient at the Bcintillating beauty of the great 
round dense bushes clothed with bright light green shining 
leaves, and pink, white, scarlet, purple, or rosy flowers, that 
truly glitter as if blessed with a better sort of daylight than 
the grand plants that swelter in the Bun in my lord's garden. 
That brilliant bazom thing is the Marvel of Pera, a marvel 
to me and yon; the botaniats call it Mirabilit jalapa; the 
specific name suggesting an unpleasant experience of the 
youthful palate. The plant ha^ small carrot-shaped roots, 
which are kept in sand during winter, and are planted out in 
April or May. If the soil is deep and rich, there never need 
be a drop of water given, and the growth is so orderly and 
self- dependent that sticks and ties are never reqnirod. To 
raise tbem ft'otn seed, sow on a hotbed in spring, and plant 
out the seedlings in the early part of Jnne. 

Stock. — Six several chapters might be written on the cal- 
tivation of stocks, showing how to manage them as pot plants, 
as bedding plants, for early bloom, for late bloom, and for 
raising seed and now varieties. Our duty is to avoid those 
matters that pertain to the nursery and the market-garden, 
and provide directions for the employment of the stock as a bed- 
ding and border plant simply, and a very few words will suffice. 
In the first place we condemn in (oio all troublesome and 
complicated methods of procedure, because they necessitate a 
wasteful os-ponditure of time, and actually tend to tlie prodnc- 
tion of flowers that are bad in proportion to the time wasted 
upon them. In the next place, we denounce as sheer foolish- 
ness all the mles proposed for distinguishing double from 
eingle stocks when the plants are in a small state. To a cer- 
tain extent it is in the cultivator's power to make them all 
double, and our simple code of culture will indicate the proper 
order of procedure, Home-grovfn seed is rarely of any use; 
indeed, the production of good seed is an art demanding more 
ekill and patience than any average amateur can devote to it. 
Secure the best seed possible from a first-clasa house, and sow 
it on any day between the 10th and 30th of March. The seed- 
pans or pots should be filled with light rich soil, consisting of 
about equal parts of leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sandy 
loam. The proper place for the eeed-pana is a cold frame, and 
it will be well to lay slates, tiles, or sheets of glass over them, 
to assist germination and render watering unnecessary. If 
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the 8oi] becomes rather dry, however, it must be carefnlly 
moistened with the eyringe, or by dipping the pans into a, veaae! 
containing a sufficient depth of soft tepid water. Instantly 
npon the plaatB appearing remore the covers and let them 
have light and air, the ventilation being regntated by the 
weather so as to render the plants as robnst as possible with- 
ont causing a chill. They are not to be pricked out to strengthen, 
nor are they to be kept in the Beed-pans to starve. As soon 
as they are large enough to handle, which they will be by the 
middle of April, they mast be planted oat and encouraged to 
grow freely from the very first, Any soil that will grow cab- 
bages will prodace first-rat© stocks, bnt it should be deeply 
dug and liberally manured long in advance of the day of 
planting: better indeed, if prepared expressly for the pnrpose 
some time in the winter and left rough to the last moment. It 
ifl, however, not absolutely necessary to prepare the ground 
until the last moment, bat it must be well done, and th» 
manure, in libera! quantity, tboronghly well broken up with 
the staple soil. When the digging is finiabed, spread over the 
bed two inches of manure rotted to powder, and prick it in 
with a small fork. Then draw drills fifteen inches apart and 
two inches deep, and in these drills insert the plants three 
inches apart. An experienced workman would lift the planta 
out of the pans by the aid of a bit of stick, and lay them in 
hnnchea towards the left band, and presenting one between the 
finger and thumb, make a bole with the right hand, thrust the 
plant into it with the left, and close with tlie right, at a rate of 
speed which would astonish a novice looking on. 

If frost should follow, the little plants must have some 
kind of protection, and there is no more speedy and cfiectnal 
method of providing it than to cut a lot of short branches of 
spruce, or any evergreen that can be spared, and stick them all 
over the bed. A net spread over, and kept from touching the 
plants by means of a few stout stakes, will answer well. Water 
must be supplied in plenty during dry weather, and as fast as 
the growing plants touch each other thin them out, always 
removing tho weakest and those that show dowers first. 
"When there begins to be a show of colour all over the bed, 
make a final thinning, taking unt all that present single flow- 
ers first, and then the forwardest of the double ones, until the 
plants are far enough apart to promote full development, and 
yet not too far for a rich efiect. When the thinning is com- 
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pleted give tbe bed a good soaking with weak Uqnid maTinre, 
then oarefally touch it over with a small hoe or rake to make 
a neat finish, and the routine of jonr cultivation is completed. 
You may now send ont cards of invitation to friends, for yon 
will have a bed of stocks that will be worthy of admiration, 
and far too good for your own enjoyment solely. 

Stocks may be sown in September and wintered in framea 
for an early bloom. They may be sown again in heat in Jaunary 
or February, but by no other course of cultivation than we 
have here described, ia it poaaibia to obtain them in perfection. 
The best sorts are Ten TFeeJs for sunimer display ; Interme- 
diate for autumn. The German Dwarf Bouquet and Ocrman 
large-fioteered Pyramidal are useful. A few good sorts are to 
be preferred to anythirc; like a collection ; indeed, collections 
are only adapted for «. Tlmental gardens, the directors of 
which expect always to bestow their time on many things of 
quite secondary value. 

Zinnia. — The habit and requirements of this plant so 
closely correspond with those of the aster, that they may be 
grown side by side from first to last, and there will be no 
shadow of difference in their behavionr. The double Zinnias 
are magnificent when well grown, bnt the single varieties can- 
not be dispensed with. A set of beds on an open sunny lawn 
devoted severally to asters, balsams, stocks, and zinnias, or 
one great bed containing a mixtare of them, would afford the 
frequenters of the garden a rare and delightful entertainment, 
for few people grow these charming flowers, owing to tho pre- 
valence of a false faith in geraniams and verbenas as the only 
plants that can bo persuaded to flower out-of-doora in any 
garden in Great Britain. 
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:S take to annuals with peculiar fondness, bat as tbey 
acquire experience tteir love for tbe frionda of their youth de- 
clines, and tbey soon become indifferent to annnals, even to the 
extent of abusing tbem as weedy short-lived things. Many of 
the bardy annuals aire weedy and shorb-Iived ; some are exqii> 
aitely neat and gay, and also short-lived ; a few are equal in 
beauty to any perennials known whelher hardy or tender, and 
last as long in tbe gayest trim as any one can desire who can 
find in the cjiangeablenesa of plants a greater sonrco of pleasure 
than could possibly be found in unchangeable beauty, were they 
so unfortunate as to be like cast-iron or the cold hard work of 
tbe sculptor. If we are not to despise the day of small things, 
we must make room In tbe garden for a few hardy annuals, 
and it will soon be found tbnt tbey have some peculiar daima 
to regard, which we will endeavour here to state in very few 
words. To begin with, they are cheap, and any one can grow 
them: those two reasons, perhaps, prevail with beginners. 
They are exceedingly gay, and the best of them last long 
enough, considering that by proper management along succes- 
sion of flowers may be obtained. They may be wholly grown 
from first to last without the aid of glass or fiower-pota, or 
composta, or sticks, or shadeH, or even a drop of water, and 
will yet make a liheral return for tbe very little care which 
their simple cultivation requires. There is no other class of 
plants that can give an equal display of colour and an equal 
range of characters and colours, gay and various, for the small 
amount of labour required to produce a brilliant border of 
hardy annuals. 

We shall first speak of the simplest mode of cultivating 
these plants, "We will suppose a sunny border, and it may be 
a few beds in a sunny situation, and the month of ITebrtiary 
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a come, the spade munt be employed to dig deeply and break 
up the ground well. If a good dressing of half-rotten mannre 
can be dug in, the result will be a more brilliant and lasting 
display than can be insured by witbholding manure, bat even 
that IB not abaolntely necessary. The finiehing tonch ehonld 
be given to the border by thoroughly breaking up the surface 
soil to produce a fine soed-bed. The beat way to eow the seeds 
is in patches of one to three feet across, and the same distance 
apart as the size of each patch. It mast depend upon the size 
of the border as to the distances ajid sizes of the clumps, but & 
few lai^e clnnipa will be better than many small ones, even 
on a border of most limited dimensions. Now we come to 
the sowing of the seed, and have to say that the seeds of 
hardy annuals are always sown too thick, and there are always 
too many plants left in the several clnmps. Good reader, 
kindly bear in mind for your own joy, that one plant of the 
common Virginian stock allowed to attain complete develop- 
inent will cover more than a square foot of surface, and pro- 
duce flowers as large as a florin, and last two months in 
bloom; while if twenty plants occnpy the same space they will 
be spindling weedy things with flowers the size of threepenny 
bits, and all over in three weeks at the utmost. The one grand 
secret in seeming a Rne bloom of hardy annuals is to sow 
early, and thin severely, and to proportion the thinning to the 
growth of each sort, 80 that every separate plant in a clump 
shall have room to spread and be enconraged to make much 
growth before it begins to flower. The time for sowing seed 
is February and March, and the Bnriace soil should be fine and 
dry when the work is done. The seed should be thinly scat- 
tered in the circles allotted to the several sorts, and be covered 
with finely-sifted earth, about one inch deep generally speak- 
ing, but the larger seeds may be dropped into holes made witli 
the finger or a stick, and the larger they are the deeper they 
should go ; those of lupins, for instance, may be two or three 
inches deep, the little seeds of Virginian stock, on the other 
hand, should be but just covered. It may be that bad weather 

{ireventsearlysowing, in which case the month of April remains 
or a last opportunity, and a very good display may be obtained 
in June and July by sowing even BO late as the end of April or 
the first week in May. But as to the advantage of early sowing 
there cannot be a question, for the longer the period in which 
the plants grow and spread before they flower the finer at last 
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will their flowers be; for late-sowu aeeds aro hnrried into 
flower by tbe heat of tlie sun before n fair Eized plant has been 
formed, and tho bloom ia rich or poor in proportion to the 
strength or weakness of the pbnt that produces it. There need 
be little fear of cold weather dcstroyin^^ early-sown seeds, for 
we find that seeds of all kinds, inclnding many of the moat 
tender plants, remain dormant and unhurt all the winter, and 
indeed antll the season has advanced sufGcienlly for their eafg 
emergence, and then they grow with their proper vigour and 
the resultant plants not seldom surpass those that have been 
nursed under glass with tender care- There is, however, this 
risk in early sowing, that warm weather may promote germina- 
tion and cold weather may follow and kill tbe plants. After 
making a fair balance, we conclude to advise the practice of 
sowing early, the advantage on tho average being so great as 
to render the necessary risk a matter of comparatively small 
Gonsoquenco. 

From the first appearance of the young plants, thinning 
and weeding nmst he regalarly performed. The ground may 
be ocoasionaUy chopped over with the hoe to keep the surface 
open to sun and shower, but excessively carefal raking, in- 
tended to make the surface as fine as snaff, is to be avoided 
as a waste of labour for a bad result, and watering is to be 
avoided too, unless the soil is poor, and the weather nnnsually 
hot and dry, in which case a plentiful supply will help the 
plants greatly. 

Some annuals, as the sweet pea for example, may be sup- 
plied with light stakes for support, and others, as the annual 
chrysanthemums and scarlet flax, may be neatly trained to 
light stakes. But all may be grown without artificial support, 
and wherever it can be dispensed with, we should save tbe 
time, and obtain a mare pleasing display, than by the most 
careful staking. This dictum must be taken cuin grano. We 
are no advocates for siovonly gardening, but for promoting 
tho highest development of everything taken in hand, and 
allowing each plant to express its character with as little 
interference as possible. Even sweet peas, rapid climbers as 
thoy are, may be allowed to trail over a sunny knoll without 
a stick to help them, and, if thoy have hut room enough, will 
make a beauUful rustic sheeting of healthy leafage and bril- 
liant flowers. 

In the display of annnals there is tbe same room for tlie 
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esercise of taste as in the display of any other kinds of 
flowers. The amateur may desire to have great variety, or 
may prefer a few of the very finest sorts, and repeat them 
again and again to produce a rich effect. In a garden ire- 
qnonted by a few interested obBervera, the first plan might 
afford the most continuous and changing pleasure : in a garden 
frequented by many, where plenty of colour ia generally a 
matter of first importance, die second plan would be the 
beat. 

The simple system thus far slietched out is the best for 
general purposes, but for special purposes other plans may be 
adopted. Thus we may bow all kinds of hardy annuais in 
August, and a large proportion of them will germinate at 
once, and make strong plants before winter, and bloom earlier 
and stronger than those sown in spring. In this case a some- 
what poor and dry soil should be chosen, hut really it matters 
very little if the soil is cold and damp, for do we not see on 
the worst of soils, and on the best alike, self-sown wallflowers, 
mignonette, sweet peas, candytnfts, and many other things 
that have managed their own affairs in their own way, the 
eeeda having been shed in July, germinated in August, become 
little green buahes by Christmas, and bonnj flowering plants 
in the month of May. In ono part of our garden mignonette 
is an established weed, and we have every year to thin out 
the self-Bown planta to six inches apart, or they would crowd 
each other to death. Tbo commoo wallflower haunts us in 
the same manner, and we have to destroy hundreds every year 
where this takes place. The soil ia damp and cold, the aspect 
north-east, and the bleakest anywhere within half-a-dozen 
miles of the Bank of England, and the border is heavily shaded 
by large trees. To bow annuals in] autumn cannot, therefore, 
be so mad a procedure as some people profess to regard it ; 
but perhaps they do so regard it because when they have 
tried the ciporinient they have been too late, and the 
miserable rains of October have caught their poor plants 
just coming up, and have killed them clean off, as a silent 
and bitf«r reproach for pretending to follow the book when 
proceeding dead against its advices. We name the month of 
August for sowing annuals to stand the winter, but in the 
north July will be none too soon, whereas everywhere June 
would be too soon, because June sown annuals will, if they 
can (this is, yea know, weather permitting) flower nicely in 
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September and October. Thus you see we glide into anotter 
expansion, and OTir only way of oaBposing of a great matter in 
few words ia to say that Jane is not a good time to eow 
annnala of any sort. But a good Bowing may be advanta- 
geously made at the end of May for late summer flowering, 
and they muat be kept liberally watered to prolong the season 
of growth before flowering begins. 

Next we expand the scheme into frame and pot culture. 
In great and grand gardens tho cheapest and commonest 
annuals are grown in pots for the embellistiment of the con- 
eervatory, and most beautiful are the tufts of nemophila, 
ecbizanthns, and leptosipbon bo produced. We are quite 
among the fine arts now, and must beware of expanding this 
chapter beyond reasonable limits. Bat it may be remarked 
that as variety is charming everywhere, any greenbouae op 
conservatory may be prettily embellished with annuals in pota 
in the early months of the year, and especially at the time when 
somewhat of a clearing out ia made, and the house ia rather 
bare of embellishment, for camelliaa and acacias will be past 
at the time tbe annuals flower, and they wUl contribute in a 
moat agreeable manner to the providing of a gay garden under 
glass at a time when flowers are looked for, and there are aa 
yet bnt few in the open ground. 

The advices offered on the saving of seeds of perennial 
plants apply strictly to the saving of seeds of annuals. The 
best general advice we can ofier on the subject, however, ia 
that seeds should not be saved, but should be sedulously 
removed as fast as they are produced, both to preserve the 
order and brightness of the garden, and to prolong the display 
of flowers. By carefully picking off all seed-pods the instant 
the flowers fall from thorn, the plants will be encouraged to 
continue in flower to the veiy end of the scasou, or, if they 
do not hold out so long, it is very certain that twice as many 
Sowers may be obtained from any of them if the development 
of seeds is prevented by constant suppression of tbem, than 
in the opposite case of their being allowed to swell and ripen 
naturally. 

The amatenr must always bear iu mind that the multi- 
plication of annuals need not depend on seeds alone. Every 
one of them may be multiplied by cuttings in precisely tha 
same manner as we have advised in respect of sweet-william a 
and wallflowers. It ia a question, of course, if it is worth 
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while, in any particnlar case, to resort to thia metLod. Gene- 
rally speaking, seeds are to be preferred. Bat there will ocoa- 
Bionally occur in a bed of ananala a plant, or many plants, 
presenting distinct and desirable characters — it may be donbla 
flowers or variegated leaves, or Qowera of a different ooloor 
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to the ordinary type — and the qneation will arise, ShaQ wo 
ever attain the like if wo trast to seed? In snch a case, if 
the thing is worth keeping, the blind shoots at the base 
ihonld be removed and atrnck, and a stock secured for fntare 
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use. This Bhonld be done on the instant of the diecovery of 
the value of the plant ; there must be no waiting until the 
flowering ia past, for then it may be forgotten, or the plant 
may die. The practised caltivator, who has a taste for keep- 
ing & " good thing," would indeed at once cnt off the head of 
the plant, and sacrifice the Bowers, in order to obtain a trae 
growth of young shoots, making eure, too, of a few to begia 
with, and having in view to cnt and come again. 

But what aboat Biennials P These may be disposed of in 
B general way, by saying that they are in all respects the 
same as annuals^ bnt usnally do not flower until they have 
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passed through one winter; and having flowered, they gene- 
pally die; and therefore, like annuals, have to be renewed 
from year to year. It is impossible to clasaily garden planta 
Btriotly as annuals, biennials, and perennials ; for some bo> 
called annuals will live through the winter and flower again. 
Borne Bo-called biennials will Bower the same season that tbey 
are sown, and very many will do so if tbey are sown early 
on a gentle hotbed, and ore coaxed along in frames, and 
are planted out when they have attained to a good size. And 
again, some so-called biennials last many years, and beoomo 
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veritable perennials. Tbe selection that follows includes Buch 
species and varieties as for their beauty or perfume are de- 
sirable in every garden where anunals are grown. The list 
may be extended immensely if " all tbe good tbinga " are 
included, bat for general purposes a sbort liat is better than 
a long one, and almost every plant named will BUggest to 
thoEe who take an interest in them, others of the same gentis 
or Bpeoies, that are equally worthy of cultivation, but wbioh 
are omitted simply because we must not only begin some- 
where, but also mi^e an end somewhere. 



A SELECTION OF HARDY ANNUAL AND BIENKIAL 
FLOWERS. 
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_ _ s inches bigb). — Aeperula azwea, 
iula peiUaffoniOfparple. OoUintiaBcirtncB' 



Frost Bow (averaging si 
lilac and bine. Campa} 
folia alha, white. 
EschscholUia le- 
nuifoUa, yellow. 
Oilia tricolor, 
white and purple. 
Godetia reptaii^, 
white and purple. 
Eaulfiusia amel- 
loideg, beautiful 
blue. Leptoeiplion 
androsaceus, lilac, 
and It. densiflo- 
TUS, purple; L. '^^ 
roseus, very beau- 
tiful rose. Eese. 
da odorata, sweet- 
scented mignon- 
ette. Malcoinia 
maritima, Virginian stock, white and rose, Nemophilm 
intignis, beautifnl pale bine, and N. imig^m alba, wbito. 
Oxalia rosea, esquiaitely beautiful, bright roae, a tender 
plant, flowering late when Bown on the border. Por- 
iulacca, variona, exceedingly brilliant when grown on a dry, 
sunny, aandy knoll. Banvitalia proattmbem, yellow. Sapa- 
naria ealabrtaa, pink ; S. ealahrka alha, white — two of the genu 
of the annual border. Silene pendula, roae, a deligbtfal planL 
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Second Row (averaging 12 to 15 inches)- — Sraehyeome 
iberidifolia, a neat bedding plant, blae. Galliopsit Englemanni, 
golden. Oalandrinia Burridgi, roae : this represents a splendid 
family. OampanuJa Lorei, blue; exlrcmely pretty. Chrymn- 
ihemum cwrinalum, yellow and brown; O. fiavum, gold; O. 
tte;ju«(uni, purple and yellow : a fine group. GlarHa pulcheUa, 
rose, and 0. integripetaJa, rosy crimson, represent a fine family, 
which should be grown in plenty. OoUinsia bicohr, purple and 
white ; 0, muUlcolor, crimson and white ; lovely plants of free 
growth and abundant bloom. Delphhtium ajacig, Larkspur, 
white, pinfe, blue, and purple ; the New Dwarf Eocket and 
Candelabra Larkspurs are the best for the second^ row. DeU 
phinimn carAioyoiahn, blue. Dianthus clnnensis in great va- 
riety, all of them eplendid plants for TnnBses, making a good 
show when sown on the open border. EsdischoUzia Oal'/omiea, 
yellow, and £. crocea, orange, showy and neat, apt to become 
weeds like mignonette and cornflower. Enehandium gran- 
difiorum, red. Eiitoca viecida, bine. Oilia achilltefol'ia alba, 
white ; 0. capilata, blue. Qodetia Lindleyana, purple. Oypao- 
phiJa Argnns, white, fine for bouquets. Eeliclirystim elegans, 
fine yellow everlasting. Iberia umhella, the Candytuft, in 
variety ; the white, crimson, and purple are splendid things 
when well grown, but they are usually mined for want ot 
thinning, Tpomiea irioolor, dwarf convolvulus, white, bine, 
laveTider, eto. ; these make fine tufts, and answer well to cover 
the ground among standard roses — the flowers always look to 
the aonth. Limiiantye Bovglasi, white and yellow. Liniim 
grandijlorum, crimson Flax, a splendid plant. Lvpinus ajjinia, 
bine and white; L. lufeiis, yellow ond swcot-scentcd ; L. sub' 
camosus, bine. Malliiola Ikumii, the Night- scented stock, has 
no beauty, but is highly prized for its delicious perfume in 
the later hours of the day. Mignonette, the large-flo« cring 
and the red-flowering, belong to tho second row, being more 
bushy and taller than the common mignonette, Nemophila 
fniieulala, white and purple. (Enothera ietraptera, white. Pa- 
paver Rhteaa nanui, dwarf donhle poppy, very showy for second 
row. SHene orientalis, rose. Spectilaria apeeidun, Venna's 
Looking-glass, lilac and white. Statics spicaia, rosy pink, 
OmpkaJodes linifolia, Venns's navelwort, blue. Vitcaria oeulala^ 
rose; V. ehgana picla, ca,rmine. Whitlavia ffrand'Jlora, h\ue. 

Thieo liiDW. — (2 to 2J feet). — Amaranthua euudatue, LoT^ 
lies-bleeding, red ; CaUwpsit Burridgi, crimson, fine ; Oalat^ 
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drinia grandijlora, purple ; C. Drummondi, yellow and brown ; 
Campanula atlica, Tiolet; 0. media, white, rose, and bine: 
there are aevon distinct and Ena varieties. Gentaurea cyatiua, 
Corcflower.yariona; O.depressa, bine; 0. imwcAaia, Sweet Sul- 
tan, various ; Okryfanthemwm Burridgeanum, yellow and crini- 
son; 0. atrococeineum, crimaoa; G.purpureum, purple: a fine 
group. Clarkia elegant, lilac ; C elegant ^lena, double rose. 
Selfkinium ajacli, tall Rocket Larkspur, varions: D. ehinenU, 
a splendid bine-flowering annual or biennial. Erysimum Pwqff- 



tkiaiium, orange, fine. Godet, 

eon. Selichryswm 

hracieatum, various. 

H. hrachyriyttckium, 

yellow and brown. 

SihUetn AfficantiB, 

straw and brown. 

Lupinusroteus, rose 

Mim ulna Tilmgi, fine 

yellow. (Enoihera 

bistoria Veitchiaiui, 

yellow and ciim- 

aon, Palaver rJieeas, 

Frenob and Pteoay- 

flowered Poppy, 

various and very 

sbowy, 

over. Salpigli 

coccinea, scarlet; 

variaiilig, 

Waiizia aurea, gold, 

Xeranthemum ari- 



6. WJutueyi, c 




FOHBTH Row ( 

to 5 feet), — Agrog- 
lemma coronaria, rose, jlniaranthiis cruentus, purple red ; Am 
apeciomg, deep crimson; A. bgpocliondriacus, the Prince's 
Fuatber, purplish red. Calliopais bicolor, yellow and brown ; 
C. lanceolala, yellow. Digitalis purpurea, Foxglove, pnrple; 
there are several fine varieties, that named gloxinimflora per- 
haps the best r it is figured at paj^e 193. Gypsopkila giganiea, 
white, useful for boaquets. SellanthTis argyrophyllm, yellow. 
Malopegrandiflori; crimson ; ]lf. /fmndijlora alba, white. 
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Fifth Row (G feet and opwaida). — ReUantJms grandifloms, 
yeUow; K. macrophf/lhts, yellow; E. Califomkui, yellow; 
B. orgijalrs, yellow : four noble sunflowers well adapted for 
half-wild annny places, but not for the best border. Hera- 
N- cleum gigantefiim, the giant 

cow-parsnip, a magnificent 
biennial for a half-wild spot, 
especially in damp soil, Ipo- 
miea purpurea, the maj or con- 
voWuIqb, one of the loveliest 
of twiners, various, ten feet. 
Lathyms odoraius, the sweet- 
pea, is quite hardy and may 
beeowD with other annuals in 
the open border in February. 
Amongst many fine varieties, 
the "Invincible Scarlet" mast 
be named as one of the best, 
six feet. Loasa, aurantiaca, 
orange, sis feel. 

ILiBDY Annuals best 

ADAPTED FOR SOWING IN Ac- 

CBST. — Calliopsis linctoria, 
O. AtkiTisofiiana, Oenlaurea 
cyaniif, Cladanth%is Arabteta, 
Clarkia elegant, C. pidchella, 
Collinsia bieolor, C. vema, 
Convolvului tricolor, Delphi- 
niam ojaeit, D. consolida. 
Erysimum Peroffskiawim, 
Hschsehollzia Catifomiea, E. 
tenuifolia,Qilia trieolor,Qode- 
lia Tubicunda, Q. lepida, Iberia 
temballata, L^tosiph{»iluleu«, 
Ximnanlkes Douglasi, MaU 
comia maritima, Hemophila 
iTwipniV, N.macu.lata, Plaiy- 

ttejiwii Ciili/oriiicinii, Saponaria calahrica, Stlene pendidajWhil- 

lavia graitdijlora. 

Annuals that bear transplanting well may be advantageously 

grown for the purpose in turf-pits, the seeds being sown in 

Angnet on a Bbnilow bed of poor soil on a bard bottom. 
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AatnmD-BQwn Htocks, nemopliilas, Gilenes, collinaiae, eijsi- 
nmmB, and clarkias are particularly useful when raised in tbii 
way and kept through winter, with no more protection than 
just anfficee to preserve them from injnry by frost. The best 
form of turf-pit is here figured, and the necessary directionB 
for ite construction may be given in few words. The mate- 
rials required are some good larch poles, some rough planking, 
a good Block of turf, and a sufGcient number of strong frame- 
lights or sashes of a > „ , , 
proper size. !Ma,rk | 
out the place for the 
pit, choosing a dry ^ 
elope facing the south, 
if possible, for damp is a greater enemy than frost to all 
onheated structures. For a subatantial working pit of good 
capacity, the following inside meaaurementa are here re- 
commended: — Twelve feet long, five feet wide, three feet 
deep at the back, two feet in the front. Having marked 
out the ground, dig it out to a depth of twelve inches, 
HO that the inside of the pit will be that depth below the 
level of the ground outside; then drive ia short polea 
at the four corners, and attach a rongh plank along the edga 
of the excavation all round, against which to lay the first 
layer of turves. Then dividing the twelve feet space into 
three equal parts, drive in fonr other stout poles for tho sash 
pieces to rest on, and then begin to pile the turves. These are 
to form four solid walla to be laid down level with the ground 
outside, neatly built up, beginning by laying them close to the 
rough planking round the pit till level with the top of tho 
poles. If the walls are six inches thick they have sufficient 
solidity, but they may be eight or nine inches with advantage. 
When these are 
completed, trim 
them off neatly 
I where they re- 
quire it, observing 
that the summit 
should slope a little downward, to throw ofi' rain and 
prevent any trickling into the pit; and also let the out 
side be as regular as poaaible, that wet may not lodge 
anywhere. A labourer accustomed to the handling of tnrf 
would complete thia part of the job in a few hours, and 
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finisTi it off as neatly aa a 'brick-bnilt wall. Then, for (Iw 
saahea to rest on, nail a strip of board of Bnfficieat width 
to lap over the turf to carry off rain ; and fit three of th» 
ordinary three and a half feet Bashes, well painted and glazed^ 
and your pit is complete. 

To complete the pit for the reception of plants, make a bed 
of clean-aifted coal-ashes inside to plunge the pots in, or lay 
down a bed of brick mbbiBb, and on that one foot depth of 
sandy loam for the plants. Dnring severe weather thatched 
hardies would be the most nsefnl covering to assist in keeping 
out frost. Pits of this kind are not oaly valuable in winter 
for preservative purposes, bat in spring, when cleared out, 
they are naefhl for raising annuals and early vegetables for 
planting out. Two feet well-worked dung, with six inches of 
mould on the top, would make hotbeds of them at once : and 
dnring the whole year round, they could be kept in active oset 
and if well made at first would last a lifetime. 
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THB BOBB GARDE H. 

It is necessary to the completieaess of this work that it should 
contain at least one chapter on tho cDltivatioa of the rose. 
But it is not necessary that any elaborate disqaiaition Bhoold 
be attempted ; for althongh the subject invites us to be difinse, 
and is known to be exhanstlesa, very much of uaeful informal 
tion may be conveyed in a few ■words, and it ia part of an 
author's duty to take qoiok and comprehensive views of 
thintrs in the preparation of a small volnrae on a large subject. 
We will first suppose that the reader has a garden of 
some extent, and would gladly institute a feature in the form 
of a rosarium, or compartment devoted esclasively to roses. 
We begin by presenting a plan for tho purpose, which may be 
adapted in its integrity, or modified by a little careful mani- 
pulation. It must be understood, however, that this is not a 
fancy sketch, that may be altered ad lib., as a mere design on 
paper j it is a plan of a rosarium that we have ourselves 
formed and planted, and found suQlcient for our own enjoy- 
ment, and the satisfaction of a few critical firiends who are 
known to be half mad on the anhject of roses. The plan is 
drawn on a scale of twenty-four feet to one inch, and, if carried 
out on that scale, would require an oblong plot of land mea- 
suring abont 140 feet in length by 90 to 100 feet in breadth. 
It consists of an oval occupied with grass and roses, enclosed 
with a parallolograni of hornbeam, or clipped yew, or of 
raised plantation. In the centre ia a basin of water fifteen 
feet in diameter ; this is enclosed with a low fence of common 
China roses, very carefully trained. A fountain might be 
appropriately introduced here. The walk round the basin 
opens into four main cross walks five feet wide, and four 
secondary walks three feet wide, which communicate with 
tho oval walk within the boundary of the trellis, fonp feet 
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wide. The spaces between these walka are filled in with 
grass tnrf, in the four largest compartments of which are 
small horseshoe-shaped beds, filled nith dwarf China roses, 
Fonr snitable sorts wonld be, Belle de Florence, Etigene Beau,- 
harnais, Henry V., and Napoleon. The rnatio trellis is clothed 
with free>growiiig Perpetual, Noisette, and Tea-scented rosea 
in Tariety, affording space for about forty plants. The ten- 
feet wide belt between the trellis and the outer elliptical 
boundary walk is embellished with narrow scroll beds filled 
with dark dwarf China rosea in distinct masses of colonr on 
a flat groundwork of light China roses of only four sorts, one 
sort in each compartment, J^ortheeight scrolls, the followi&f; 
sorts would be suitable, one sort in each scroll, namely, Abhe 
Mioland, CratnoUie Eblouissante, Cramoisie Superieur, Fabvier^ 
Henry V.yMarjolin de Luxembourg, Fresident d'Olbeeque,Frince 
Oharlea, For the fonr small shield-shaped beds between the 
scrolls the little Noisett« Fellenherg would be fiuitable, or the 
crimstwtmi'ni'aiMre China roBe. Four sorts of light China roses 
will be required to fill in the groundwork, and there could not 
be a better selection than Mn. Bosanquet, A'lmee Flantier, 
Alexina, and Madame Bureau, 

Beyond the outer elliptical walk are four spaces filled with 
grass tnrf, forming the comers within the shrubbery boun- 
daries. In each of these is a bed six feet wide, in the shape 
of a letter L, affording room in each for one centre row of 
mixed standard roses between two rows of miied bnah roaes, 
all of them Hybrid Perpetuals, The ovals are filled with 
mixed bush roses. In each of the four compartments there 
are three specimen trees, which may be conifers, but it would 
be preferable to adopt standard weeping Ayrshire roses, and 
gigantic bushes of Alba roses to form distinct and striking 
featares. Instead of a bonndary of hornbeam or yew, a 
palisade of climbing roses, or a plantation of bushes and 
standards mised might bo adapted. 

The question will occur where should such a garden be 
formed, within view of the windows, or far away ? We reply, 
" far away ;" for a rose garden should be in its season a wonder 
to be songbt, as, when its season is past, it is a wilderness to 
be avoided, except by the earnest caltivator, who wilt never 
cease to bestow on his rosea all the care they require, asking 
his friends to admire them, and share with him the joy of 
their blooming when they are at their very best, and vindioats 
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in their own nw^ica], bonntiful way, tto devotion of tbeir 
owner to their ways and wants. 

The most eimplo form of rosarium will suit the majority of 
our readere, no doabt, and we advise those who do not require 
an elaborate plan to form on a part of the lawn farthest re- 
moved, and if possible hidden from the honse, a few large 
beds in a gronp, and plant them with Ferpetnal rosea, alw^s 
giving the preference to dwarf bnsbos rather than to standards; 
becanae, generally speaking, hushes (especially >f on their own 
roots), thrive in a more satisfactory manner than standards, 
and produce a far greater profusion of dowers. But here ive 
must face the grave question, why one form of rose shonld be 
preferable to another, and we must attempt an answer in 
order to start the beginner in rose-growing fairly on the road 
to success. 

There are many modes of multiplying the roses ; bat for 
all general purposes wo need only notice three of tbem. The 
standard roses commonly met with, are obtained by inserting 
buds of named roses on the young shoots of English briers in 
the month of July. The operation is called " budding," and 
constitutes an important mystery of the rose craft. Basil 
roses are obtained by the budding process \ but an Italian 
brier, known as the Manetti rose, is employed for the purpose. 
It is a free-gi'owing, very free-rooting, blnish-leaved brier not 
adapted to form standards, bat well suited for bnsh rosea if 
the buds are inserted very low down, in fact immediately over 
the roots of the briers, so that when they grow they will spring 
as it were from the ground, instead of from the stems in which 
they are inserted. Both bush and standard roses may be 
obtained on their own roots by striking cuttings or buds, or 
making layers of named roses, and the month of July is the 
best season in all the year for these operations, 

Bbieb Roses are admirably adapted for deep loamy and 
heavy clay soils. In any and every case the ground intended 
to be planted with roses should be nell drained, and if the 
subsoil is anything approximating to a clay or deep rich loam, 
brier rosea may be planted with a fair prospect of saccess. To 
make brier roses is a simple matter enough, when yon know 
how, but very mysterious abort of that point. In the " Bose 
Book " ample instructions aro given for the multiplication of 
roses in all poaaible ways; but here we must cut the matter 
abort by saying that the art of budding may be learnt in Sve 
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minntes on &e ground with the Tielp of the demonatrations 
and esplauations of one who ia somewhat expert in perform- 
ing it, hat will be very slowly apprebended by the best written 
inatructionB, however freely illnstrafed and " adapted to the 
meanest capacity." 

Mahetti Bo9E9 are adapted for all soils and eitnationa; 
but have an especial value for gravelly, chalky, and worn-out 
soila, because of the abandonee of roota the Manetti brier 
prodncea, and its consequent power of obtaining nourishment 
in comparatively barren lands. When this stock ia employed 
for dwarf roses (and it ia not suited for the production of 
standards) the stems should be badded near the gronnd ; 
indeed a httle of the earth should be removed to enable the 
operator to insert the buds as low down as it ia possible to 
find a green lifting bark on which he con operate with a hope 
of snccGsa. 

Own- r.ooT Roses are, generally speaking, the most valuable 
of alL They are such as have roots of their own, that ia to 
say, they are not obtained by bndding or grafting, hut by the 
striking of bads or cuttings, or pnttiug down layers ; in each 
case the rose makes roots for its own snat«iianco, instead of 
being made to depend on the roots of briers, manettis, or any 
other stocks. Any one who bas had a little experience in the 
propagation of bedding plants ought to find it easy and agree- 
able work to produce a stock of own-root roses. There arc many 
modes of procedure open to the choice of the proficient. The 
simplest of all methods may be described in a few words : — 

There will be found on all tho rose-trees in the nuddle of 
Jnly, a number of plnmp, young, green ahoots of the same 
year. Aa the seasons vary, so will the time vary for taking 
cuttings ; and the best rale that can be given is, that they 
should he taken when about half ripe, the wood being still 
green but firm, for so long aa it ia decidedly soft and sappy it 
18 unfit. The selected shoots should be cut up into lengths of 
about four inches each, and the lowest leaf abonld be removed. 
The soft tops of shoots should either be cat off and thrown 
away, or should be carefully struck in the same way that soft 
bedding plants are, in pans filled with sand, in a rather strong, 
moist heat. But the cuttings we have especially in view, 
consisting (say) of young wood as thick as a goose-quill, in 
lengths of four to six joints each, the lowest leaf only removed, 
irill not require heat, but will quickly make root if olanted 
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thickly in a bed of sandy soil, or even in a bed of cocoEtDnt- 
fibre, and kept cloae and moist, without ever being very wet, 
or in a hot, stifling atmosphere. 

To make own-root roses irom bads is not qnite so easy aa 
to make them from cuttings. The first step is to obtain a lot 
of precisely the same sort of bads as would be required for 
budding briers. The nest thing is to prepare them in the 
same way, without removing the wood or the leaves. The 
wood, indeed, may be removed, but it is waste of time to 
remove it ; but if the leaf is removed the bud will simply die. 
Having aecnred buds cut in the fashion of shields, without 
removing the wood, and, above all things, without removing 
the leaf that each must have when cut, plant these bads firmly 
in pans filled with sand, or on a bed of light loam covered 
with sand over a mass of fermenting material, or in a oommoa 
frame. All the leaves must stand up and be kept fresh by 
freqnent sprinkling, but there must be no slopping of water 
amongst the buds, or they will rot : in fiiot, any eicess oi 
moisture will ruin the best planned project for propagating 
roses with equal certainty and rapidity with the total aban- 
donment of the cuttings or buds to drought, by an act of for- 
getfulnesa or intentional rose-mnrder. 

To propagate by layers is the easiest plan of all ; bat it is 
impossible to make many roses in this way, because two or 
three are the utmost number obtainable from a shoot, whereas 
by cuttings or buds a strong shoot will furnish material for 
from twelve to twenty plants. But certainty may well compen- 
sate for lack of quantity with many readers ; and our advice 
to lovers of roses who cannot see their way clear to strike 
cuttings, is to make layers of them in July and Augast in 
precisely the same way as carnations and picotees are layered. 
Lastly, but not leastly : If you will wait until the m.iddle of 
September, you may then begin to multiply roses by what we 
have designated " the currant-tree system." To make short 
work of the subject, we may remark that roses may be stmck 
from cuttings precisely as currant-trees are struck ; bat the 
business should be attended to while the rosea yet have green 
leaves upon them. Many try this system and fail. It is all 
their own fault, for they allow the proper season to pass by, 
and suddenly make a rush at the propagating when the 
season for the work is past. From the middle of September 
to the end of October is the proper time for the practice of 
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the currant-tree system of multiplying rosea, and if the work 
is well done then, eighty per cent, of the outtinga will root. 
People who are bloased with a spirit of patience and perse- 
verance mfty continne, or begin, to pnt in cuttings of roses 
in the open ground or in frames all throngh the winter months, 
say from ITovember to February, and in favourable seasons 
may be wondcrfnlly enccoBBfnl. But the risk of loss is great, 
and the only argnment in favour of winter propagation ia, that 
in peculiarly abeltered apota, where an early bloom is desired, 
winter pruning must be practised, and the pruninga may be 
tnrned to account to make stock, provided only that nature 
will assist the enterprise. In the attempt to strike cuttings 
after the turn of the year, a cold frame and a bed of cocoanut- 
fibre and sand will be immensely serviceable. If the steady 
bottom-heat of a proptigating honse can be secured, first lay 
the cutting in a horizontal position, just covered with tAn oi* 
fibre, in a warm, moiat place for a. week or so, to promote the 
formation of the " callua," and then insert tbem upright in 
eandy stuff in a temperture of about 50°, a few degrees more 
or less being of no consequence, provided only that the bed ia 
neither burning hot nor freezing cold. 

The Choice op Koses. — For the decoration of the garden 
the course of procednro should not bo the some as when roaes 
are grown for exhibition. Elegance in the plant, and abund- 
ance of flowera, are the principal desiderata of garden roses. 

We will consider tlio mechanical part first, and then tbe 
floral. Tou will want standards and dwarfs to make a good 
plantation, and in reckoning the quantity required, it will be 
well to allow an average of two feet apart every way, and 
tfaere should be three or four dwarfs to every standard. If it 
is bnt a small bed, your standards must not in any ca.He exceed 
four feet in height, and better if only three feet. Bat with 
every increase of size in the plantation, yon may take taller 
and taller standards, planting tbem iu the orderof their heights 
from front to back, if the bed has a front and a bu:k; 
but from outside to the centre they should riso in height, if the 
bed is to be viewed from all sides. They must be planted at 
diatences consistent with their several habits of growth — 
the atrong- growing kinds two and a-balf to five feet apart, 
and tbe weak onea, such aa we use for edging (say Fabvier 
and its kin), eighteen inches apart. The eSect to aim at is a 
olose rich mass of bosh rosea, witb standards rising up oat of 
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the mass in sncceasive ran^eB of altUnde, these Btandarda 
being rather aparely sprinkled, too few being a better rule 
than too man;^. Yon have bnt to Belect Buitable sorts, and 
prepare for them as hero advised, and joa Bhall have a 
glorioHB display, and yonr Btandards will improve eqnally with 
your buBhea, even if yon never give them one drop of water. 
Ton know what our Lord said of the man who built his house 
upon the sand. That applies not alone to the spiritual life of 
man, but to every one of hia worldly adventnrea. Begin well, 
make the fouBdation safe, and yon may hope to prosper. 
Stick a rose-tree in a hole, and oxpoct it to die ; plant it 
properly, and it will pay yon for yonr paina. 

BoBE3 Pegged Down. — One of the most eETective and 
interesting modes of producing a fine display of roees is to 
grow them on their own roots and tho branches pegged 
down. The mnnatioraent is very simple. 

It does not matter much when they are planted out of 
pota, but the moat favourable months are October and April. 
Whether planted in autumn or spring, let the surface of the 
■ bed be well trodden soon after the planting is completed, as 
the rose under all circamBtaucea prefers a firm soil. Also 
tread the surface every spring after the plants are pruned and 
the beds forked over, U the plants are not more than a foot 
high when planted, do not prune the first year, but simply 
peg down the strongest growth. On the other hand, if they 
aro strong, with shoots two feet long and npwards, just take 
off about eight inches of the points in March, as it is not 
desirable to let the yonng plants have much old wood to 
BUpport tho first season. Aim at a vigorous growth, so as to 
have plenty of flowering wood for the next year. The care- 
fiil cultivator will take care that the plants do not want for 
water the first summer after planting, but after that time 
they are able to take care of themselves. Thnae who desire 
to have fine blooms throughout tho season, must cut ofl"* few 
inches of the flowering wood as soon as the first bloom is 
over, and give the beds a thorough Boaking of manure or 
sewage water, every third or fourth day, for a short tune. 
After the application of the manure water, the plants will 
soon start into a new growth, and furnish a supply of flowers, 
if the weather is mild, nntil Christmas. They will be well 
established in the soil in twelve months after planting, and 
will gi-ow away vigorously, sending up strong shoots throe 
or fonr feet in height. TheEO must be pegged down in tha 
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vacant spaces darin;; tbe anmmer, I 
appearance. If more yonng shoots a 



1 gire the beda a neat 
e made than are likely 
to be wanted to cover the anrface of the bed at a distance 
of nine inches apart, cut away the 'weakest at once, bat 
do not peg down the yonng ahoota until obliged to do 
BO. If done before the end of Angnst, the lower bads 
will moat probiibly start into growth. 

There mnst be • 
fresh supply of yoanff 
wood every year, and 
the old wood cat away 
to make room for it. 
A greater quantity and 
finerbloomsareobtained 
from young wood thaa 
from old. 

Early in December 
cut away the old wood, 
aud take away tha 
pegs from the young 
growth, which has been 
pegged down so as to 
allow it to rise up a 
little from the ground. 
If kept closely pegged 
to the surface, the shoota 
are in mild winters in- 
fluenced by the warmth 
of the earth, and start 
into growth early, and 
the risk is incurred of 
injury by spring froat, 
Afler the pruning is 
completed, cover the 
surface of the bed with 
fwo or three inches of fat manure, and k-t it remain. 

Early in March cut back all the shoots according to their 
strength, the strongcat to two feet and the weakest to twelvB 
or eighteen inches. This ia quite long enough for plants that 
are not more than two feet apart each way. The manure 
which was put on in the winter, should then be forked in and 
tiie beds wdl trodden as advised above. 
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TboB far we bare considered how to obtaia rosea in 
quantity, and now quality mnat engage our attention. There 
are certain principles common to rose culture in oil the phases 
and aspects of the art. Thus the rose loves a good, deep, 
rich loam, plenty of moisture all the summer long, and a sur- 
fece-dressing of manure every winter. All these leading 
principles must be 
observed in rose- 
growing for quality ; 
but at a certain point 
this branch of the 
subject separates 
&om all the rest, and 
we come abruptly 
on certain excep- 
tional circumstances, 
as will be seen by 
the veiy next para- 
graph. 

EXHIEITION BOSES. 

— The brier hosbeea 
condemned by the 
writer of this again 
and again, as utterly 
unfit for common 
use in the prodac- 
tion of garden roses. 
To speak of it tmth- 
fnlly and collectively, 
it may be said to bo 
the cnrse of the sa- 
burban garden, for in 
all small gardens we 




called " standard roses ;" tho best of them are m.opa, the 
worst are scarecrows. Now, good rosarians, bear in mind 
from the very first, that the brier is your best friend ; 
and if you go into rose-growing io earnest, you will not 
make much progress until you master the brier root and 
branch, and know eveiy palso tlmt throbs in the " secret 
chambers of its blood." Tes, the brier is a grand agent in 
the production of quality rosea, and you must learn how to 
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plftntit,howtobudit, how to transplant, keep, and improre it, 
and, at last, how to cut from it the rose that shall faring yoQ 
golden hononra in reward for all yonr toil. Write it down 
amon^ things not generally known, that brier roses one year 
bndded will, if grown vigorously, and severely thinned, 
furnish (generally speaking) finer iudividnal blooms than any 
other form of rosos, and to these young briers yon sbonld 
look for yonr supplies from year to year of roses for the ei- 
hibition table. Write down, again, that to keep up the stock 
of the right sort of plants, yon must plant yonng briers every 
antumn, and bud those young briers every summer. Write it 
down again, that, whereas garden roses should never bo hard- 
pruned, bnt allowed to grow freely, and bloom plentifully ; 
hard-pruning and severe tbinning-out of Bower-buds must ba 
practised in the quarter where the show roses are grown. 
Lastly, to quit these sweeping generalities, write it down, 
that every separate variety has its own peculiar babit of 
growth, and the Brier does not suit all alike, but some thrive 
better on tbo Manetti, and others better on their Own Roots t 
and it is well to try every variety, every way, and bave as 
■nany strings to yonr bow as you can see and handle with 
safety. The figures will indicate, in the obvious distinction 
between old and young wood, how roses should be pruned for 
the prodnction of fine flowers. 

In our practice, budding has well-nigh changed into stun- 
iner- grafting, as told ten years ago in the " Floral World," and 
Bet forth at length in the " Rose Book." We bud and bnd 
as usual, if the bark rises nicely ; bnt if, as will happen in a 
season of drought, the bark does not rise nicely, and the cor© 
does not jump out and leave a clean shield, we leave the core 
alone, and make a true gra.ft of what would have been, in a 
sap-running season, a genuine bud. This is a great stride in 
practice, which perhaps only the advanced practitioner wili 
thoroughly understand, for it insures (hat all the briers to be 
budded will be budded, and that, too, as suits our own con- 
Tenience, without standing still for rain and makiog a rush at 
the work the moment a black cloud comes in sight. Yon 
may see something in this to suit the philosophic humour, 
and mayhap, may con over, while engaged in the delightfol 
task of mEirrying 

" A geDtlra Kton to th« wildeat itock," 
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those lines of Spenser, in which he talla the secret of. 
in avery pursuit and aim of life : — 



" In Ti 






The heavonB of their fordinB'H fault aooois, 
BiCh th«; know beet what is the beat for them | 

For thej to each euoh fortune to diffuie 

As Ibey do know each can most apt!; use. 
For not that which men covet moit ii beat, 

N'or tliat thing worat which men do most rcfotei 
But fittest ia, tliat all contented rest 
With that the; hold ; each hath his fortune in hii breut," 

In aelecting rosea for quality, you must know in vrit&i 
quality otmaiBta. Tou will soon discover that thei« are many 
kinds of rosea of high quality which revolve, as it were, like 
planeta around the central Ideal EtoEe that grows only in 
the innermost chamber of the Amateur's cerebmni. Every 
individual rose, when you come to play critic, will be found to 
have its own defects as well as its own escelleuces, and there 
will be a separate reason, therefore, in every separate case for 
growing that particular rose. To enter into a discussion of 
properties, however, would carry us far beyond reasonable 
limits, and therefore we make short work of this part of the 
aubject by a series of brief explanations of the terms em- 
ployed in the description of exhibition roses. 

The leading contours of roses may be comprised under 
the following heads : Globular, Beflesed, Expanded, Cupped, 
and Half-cupped, or Tazza-shaped ; which forms will result 



I, shade, and 



from the centre, the face, the profile, and tho si 
depth of petal. 

Ist, The Globular is almost invariably double, and well- 
formed, the centres being full of 
\ small leaflets, the exterior petals 
j sometimes folded over at the 
points with great elegance and i 
regularity, as in Chabrilland and 
Senateur Vaisse. A varie^ of 
this form sometimes arises from 
the whole of the petals being incurved aa in Madame Fierson 
and Bobert Fortune. The petals are lai^e, and proBIo 

iad. The Beflexed baa a high centre, from which the 
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petals tnpii ever, increasing in size to tbe oater row j they 
mre eomelimeB imbricated, as in Madame Vidot ; profile deep. 

3rd. The Espauded, is a modification of _cc^^^^Tt^ 
the last, being larger in diameter, flatter ^^^ ^^^^ Ssa^ 
ftt tlie centre, and with a much shallower ^ 

4th. Tho Copped is not always MI. The EiPi.-n»n. ^ 

faco is flat, and the outer petals largo, holding 
p, aa it were, tbe interior ; profile deep. 
5th. The Half-capped or Tazza-shaped is more 
expanded than the last, fuller in centre, and 
larger in diameter ; it is in these 
lost two classes that deficiencies \ 
a doubleness most freqaently oc* 
inr. This remark, however, docs 
not apply to the Boarboiis, wLich for the most wi^a shatbd. 
part have excellent centres. The face is flattish, and tbe profilo 
Bomewhal shallow. 



" How much of meiiior; dwells amidat tlij tiloom, 

Kosa ! erer wearing beauty forthj dowerj 
The bridal daj, the festival, the tomb, 

Thou hnat thj port io each, tliou Btateliwt flower. 
Therefore with tb; sweet breath come floatiog I^ 

A thousand iiaagea of Iotb and grief; 
Dreams fillad with tokens of morlalilrf, 

Deep thoughts of all thicgs beautil'ul and brief. 
ITot such thj llwUs o'er those that hailed thee first. 

In the clear light of Eden's golden da;, 
niere, thj rich leaves to crimson glory bursty 

Linba with no dim remembrance of decay." 




Thb money spent on rhododendrons during twenty years in 
this country would nearly suffice to pay off the National Debt. 
If the reader fails to apprehend the force of this remark, its 
meaning may be reached through an inspection of all tha 
villa gardens of the country. In these villa gardens, that is 
to say in a considerable proportion of them, will be fonnd 
numbers of perishing rhododendrons inhabiting common 
borders, and aaaociated with laurels, aucubas, hollies, and 
SDch like ; all these other inmates of the borders being 
perhaps in a thriving; state, while the rhododendrons ara 
going, going, from their pristine bnsom beauty to a coodition 
of ahrnnken starvedneas that tells to sage beholders that their 
death is near. The very bad practice of planting standard 
rosea on grass tnrf has its parallel in the equally bad practice 
of planting rhododendrons in the common border, 'where, 
unless by some peculiar accident the soil happens to suit 
them, they must die, and in the process of dying become 
hideous long-armed tilings that no one would wish to save. 
It is a most important part of oar business to warn the reader 
against waste of money, and time, and hope, in ill-advised 
adventares in the garden. "We therefore protest against the 
iraateful and ridiculons practice of treating the rhododendron 
as adapted for any and every position in which a handsome 
evergreen shrub may be required. No matter how cheap, 
how common, or how hardy, this noble plant is peculiar in its 
requirements, and must be humoured, or it will dwindle and 
die. Deal with it aright, and it grows rapidly, flowers &eely, 
and becomes one of the grandest ornaments of the garden i 
bat begin with it in the wrong way, And it can only serve aa an 
evidence that somebody near at hand is not yet quite accom* 
pUshed in the art of gardening. 
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The rhododendron represents a group of hardy shroba of 
the same botanical family, and immediate relatives of the 
erica, all of which reqnire a soil containing the least pOBsibla 
proportion of the carbonates or salts of lime, and the greatest 
possible quantity of hnmua and siliceous grit. The beat soil for 
the whole familyisapeatcontainiogmucb sand and mncb vege- 
table fibre ; but we aro not restricted to peat, and it is by no 
mennsadifficnlt matterto prepare soil for the shrubsof this class, 
in districts where peat is not to be fonnd. It most be under- 
stood that what are called " American planta," have estremely 
fine hair-like roots, which are quite incapable of penetrating 
a harsh soil sncb as clay or heavy loam. Therefore in a harsh 
aoil they die almost as surely as if planted in chalk or gypsum, 
which are poisons to them ; but in mixtiires of sand, leaf- 
moald, and fine loam they will thrive, and almost any clean 
pulverized prodttct of vegetable decay may be added to a 
sandy staple to prepare it for them. Nay, even stable manure, 
thoronghly rotted to powder, may be employed as one ingre- 
dient in a mixtnre, though it is regarded as equally injurious 
with lime and ch^k, which it certainly is not if old and pow- 
dery, and employed in proportion not more than a sixth of the 
whole balk. A simple and cheap method of preparing a 
substitute for peat may be resorted to in cases where old 
upland pastures or common lands are being broken up. The 
workmen should be required to take off, not the top spit, nor 
oven the ordinaiy thickness of a turf, but a. skin consisting 
almost wholly of the grass and its roots, the texture of which 
should resemble thick felt, or carpeting. The skinning process 
is accomplished by means of the broad end of the pick, by a 
shipping process, with great rapidity after a little practice. 
If this skin is laid in small heaps in the full sun, the grass 
withers instantly, and the stuff may be used at once. We have, 
indeed, used it as fast as it was removed, having it chopped 
into pieces of the size of one's hand, and mixed with one- 
third of its bulk of sharp sand or sandy gravel, and have at 
once planted rhododendrons in the mixture, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing them yeara afterwards grown to lusty 
giants, and renowned in the district for then- glorious appear- 
ance when in dower. In any case, whether the soil on the 
spot will be snBlcient, or a mixture ia prepared or peat pur- 
chased, a depth of not less than two feet must be provided, and 
it will be bettor practico to make the beda four feet deep, not 
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becauBe the roots of American plants penetrate deeplf, for, in 
trDth, tbey do not, bat to secure a constantly EQoiat ander- 
crnst, for eballow beds of peat or sandy miitarcs become as 
dry as so mncb pebbles daring tbe beat of tbe sommer, and 
the resnlt ie, serioas injary to the American plants. 

AH these plants bear partial shade well, bat an opeQ 
position is alnays to be profeired for them, becanse their 
flowering depends on the perfect ripening of the yoang wood. 
Shelter is desirable, and hence the American garden nhoold, 
if possible, be formed on the Eoath or sonth-nest side of b 
shrubbery or woodland. We frequently meet with large 
clamps of rhododendrons in entrance-con rta, and if they ar© 
bat good of their kind, they are the most appropriate of all 
oar hardy sbrabs for the erobeUishraeut of sach a sfiot. Their 
Attitades and solid dark green beads and their roagaificent 
flowers constitate them proper for front conrt, terrace, and 
lawn shrubs, and in all those highly-dressed positions rhodo- 
dendrons Bhould be chiefly adopted — that ia, if American 
plants are employed at all — because of their orderly growth 
and massive appearance. The hardy Azaleas are decidaooa, 
which in part unfits them for the front-court and temce. 
The Kalmia is capricious, and should never be planted in any 
quantity or in any important position, until it has been tried 
and found to answer. A deep, gritty peat, abounding ia 
vegetable fibre, and a positiou esposea to all weathers, are 
conditions favourable to tbe prosperity of the Kalntia, which 
is useless when planted in make-shift soils, or in smoky or 
shady localities. The Ericas love sand, and will thrive in 
mere gravel if deep enough ; but any soil that suits the rhodo- 
dendron will answer for them, especially if they are planted 
in the first instance in a misture of good sandy peat to give 
them a fair start. As for Andromedaa, Ledums, and the 
rest of the beautiful and interesting plants of this family, all 
that need be said about them is, that tbey appear to better 
advantage when planted to form outside belta to masses of 
rhododendrons, azaleas, and kalmias, than when put into coio- 
partments by themselves. 

In planting American shmbs it is desirable to plant tliick 
enough to produce an effect at once, not only because they 
are planted for effect, bat also because they thrive better 
when they cover the ground and by their own leafage check 
evaporation. Now to do this need not be so costly abusiness 
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as it will for the moment appear to the reader, who rememben 
that Bome of tlie choicer kinda of rhododendrons are sold at 
ten to thirty Bhillicgs for a very small plant, and large trees 
of the more esteemed Tarieties are sold at from twenty to 
&{ij ponnds each. Good tmnamed seedling plants may be 
obtained at from thirty to fifty shillinga per dozen, and first- 
rate named kinds at from half-a-crown to ten ehillinga a plant. 
For thickening new plantations there is nothing better than 
the common R. ponticum, which may be obtained at &OTn 
fiileen to filty shillings per hundred, accordisg to size. In 
planting them in belts or beds, or long sweeping lines, no 
great depth of plants is necessary to create bold effects, 
becanse, from the dense leafage and tendency to flower freely, 
and the immense trussea of bloom they produce, three, or at 
the most fonr, plants deep, whoa thoy have arrived to a good 
flowering size, will bo en-ongb. When marking ont the 
positions, the planter ought to have a sufficient knowledge of 
the varieties to foresee at what distances they may be planted, 
BO that they do not require moving and rearranging after four 
or five years. In fact, the positions of the named varieties 
onght to be permanent; and the cheaper kinds that are em* 
ployed for filling should be removed as soon as ever they can 
be spared. This is far bettor than planting all the good kinda 
thick enough to form the beds at once, and then having to 
move and rearrange tho whole again in a few years. 

The plan presented at page 219 is adapted to a spot an acre 
in extent, but it may be (although less elTcctive) reduced to half 
an acre. If one acre conid be spared, it would constitute a 
grand and noble feature where its dimensions could be carried 
into effect without cramping or disfiguring the outlines. It 
may appear at first sight that the extent of grass is too great ; 
but, knowing how effective these sul^'ects are, we are qoite 
sure there ia only just enough greensward shown to create a 
perfect harmony when the trees are in flower. The beds 
should be planted chiefly with the very best of the rhodo- 
dendrons, with here and there an azalea, and a few hardy 
heaths for variety. The outside plantations should have a 
back row of rhododendrons, and a mixture of azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias, hardy heaths, and andromedas in &ont. 
A few conifers may be placad singly on the grass, as shown oa 
the plan, to give lightness and variety and afford key-points 
to the scene. 
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Fim StLECT HIBDT BHODODETTDBOITa. 

jlZflrm, JBurn tUgans, AJbtiat grondijlorui'i, ArfMrnadet, 
Alrosangaintum, Barclayanuiti, Blaiidi/anHm, Brayanumf Bj/U 
tianum, Oharlea Didtent, Cottcetntm, Cruentum, BcUeatissitna, 
Elfrida, Ecereslianum, F<ufiu>tiimJloTe-fleno,FrvncM Viekton^ 
Guido, Sogarth, John Spencer, Jolm Walerer, Lady Amislnng, 
Lady Clermont, Lady EUanor Catkeart, Lady Franeit Crosstey, 
Lord John Russell, JJnddum, Maci^aium amerhum, Magnvun 
Bonum, Mtlnei, Minnie, Mrs. Join, Clution, Mn. Join Waterer, 
Mrs. B. 8. Holford, Mrt. William Bovill, Ne Ftiu Ultra, 
Nero, Perfecfion, Purity, Boteum elegant, Botetim grandifiorvm. 
Standard of Flanders, Stella, Sli^ncoodianum, The Queen, The 
Warrior, Titian, Victoria, William Austin, William Domung. 

k B£LE(7riOR OF HAP.DY AZALEAS. 

Ammna^ Ardent, Aurantia major, Bessie Holdatcay, Calen- 
dulacea eximia, Coca/aea major, Coccinea speciosa, Cuprea, 
Ovprea. tplendeiu. Elector, Elegans, Florentine, Fulgida, Qloria 
M'UTtdi, Iftvietissim.a, Marie] LoTothe, Marie Versei<^elt, MirO' 
hilie, Nancy Waterer, Prince Frederick, Speciota alrosanguinea, 
Straminea, Sulphurea, Yon Houtle, Viioocepkala, 

1 BELKCTION OF AUEBICAS PLANTS FOtt EDGING PUKPOSEa. 

The following are eminently desirable for forming dwarf 
belts round beds occapied with hardy azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrona : — Andromeda floribunda, A. formosa, A.pulverutenla, 
Daphne cneoram majus. Erica cinerea alba grandijlora, B. e. 
atropvrpurea, E, e. coccinea, E. e. rubra, E. herbacea cameo, 
Fi. vagans car)iea, E. v. rubra, E. e. v. alba, Menmesia polifolia 
alba, M. p. atropurpurea, KaXmia angustifolia glaitca, K. a. 
rubra, K. glauca, K. g. superba, K, latifolia major splendent, 
K. I. myrti/oUa, Leduvt buxifolium, L. thymifoUum, Pemettya 
mucronata, Polygala chanuBbuxus, Vaennium frondotwn venut- 
turn, V. ligTtslryolium, Cailuna vulgaris, 0. c. cocdnea, C. v. 
aiba, 0. V. aurea, 0. v. jlore-pleno. 
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fHE EUBTROPICAL QABDEV. 

The " subtropical garden," as at present understood in this 
country, is an importation from Paris, of limited^and indeed 
almost questionable value. Considered in close accordancs 
with its designation, it requirea us to espose to the common 
atmospbeie, and to all possible changes of weather, any and 
every kind of stove plant that, owing to its distinctive out- 
linos, or brilliant coloara, may be considered suitable for pur- 
poses of outdoor embellishment. We may set apart a plot of 
ground for the purpose, and having crowded it with caunaa, 
palms, tree-ferns, caladiums, begoniaa, and other elegant and 
valuable stove and greenhouse plants, pronounce the affair a 
subtropical garden. It may bo a good or abad example, as taste 
and judgment have or have not been employed inite production, 
and we may premise that, nnlesa taste and jadgment are 
employed, the subtropical garden is likely to prove the moat 
ludicrons of all possible garden failures. In the first con- 
sideration of the subject, it will be well to adhere to the 
contracted signification of the term " snbtropical," in order 
to arrive at something liko a clear perception of its bearings 
on matters practical. We are required, say, to embellish a 
garden with plants many degrees more tender than our 
familiar geraniums, verbenas, and petunias, and wa may 
reasonably espect to fiud the task increasingly troublesome 
and hazardous, in direct proportion to the tenderness of the 
subjects that it is proposed to employ. We may first refiect 
with advantage that this is a sub-arctic clime ; the summer 
is seldom in any sense established before Midsummer Day; 
that for subtropical plants its duration extends to two months 
at the utmost ; and that night frosts have actually occmred, 
and have been registered both on thermometers and the faos 
of nature, in the nsnnllv sunny months of JTiine, July, and 
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It follows of necessity that the more we trust to 
tropical or subtropical plants for the embeUishment of the 
flower-garden, the greater ia the risk we incur that, instead of 
embellishing, we ehall diefiguie it. What the season ie to be, 
we never know in time to malte miuute and special prepa- 
ration for it, and a cold wet Bummer will damp our ardour, 
while it destroys the tender plants which in an hour of 
esceptional sunshine we may hnve drafted into the sub- 
ttopical garden. The employment of tender plants for pur- 
poses of outdoor embellishment is a task that corresponds 
in degree of difficulty with the degree of tenderness of the 
plants employed. The nearer we go to the tropics for mate- 
rial, the nearer do we verge towards the impossible in the 
endeavour to adapt them to the average conditions of a 
British summer. In reference to some of the so-called sub- 
tropical plants, we may employ an Americanism to indioata 
the difficulty that attends their cultivation in the open air, by 
saying that it takes two men and a hoy to hold one up ; for, 
to speak the plain truth, many of the plants that we find in 
full fig in subtropical gardens are not worth, as they stand, a 
tenth part of the labour it has cost to place them there. A 
great muaa torn to ribbons by angry winds, for example, may 
be likened in its sad fate to a magnificent passage of Shakes- 
peare, which some noisy novice has just monthed in coater- 
monger tone to a "discerning public." But we are not to 
condemn subtropical gardening on account of the many men 
and boys required to hold it up, because it is a new thing, 
and we must always expect mistakes in the region of expe- 
riment, and in liiis case mistakes are Boaroely less instructive 
than successes ; for if the last teaoh ns what to eat and drink 
in the way of vegetable beauty, the first will teach us what to 
avoid. 

Gardening is always more or less a warfare against nature. 
It is true we go over to the "other side" for a few hints, 
but we might as well abandon onr spades and pitchforks as 
pretend that nature is everything and art nothing. Our gar- 
dens are crowded with the plants of other climes, and these 
for the most part can only hve so long as art supports them, 
for nature would soon kiU them out, and plant their graves 
with chiekweed, if left to her own sweet will. Therefore in 
subtropical gardening art is everything, and the artist must 
begin by preparing for hia purposes an ai'tificial soil and an 
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ortlGcial climate. Mr. Gibsan hiLs Bhown by his magnifioeiit 
examples of subtropical gardening in Battersea aad Hyde 
Parka, how to provide for the roots of enbtropical plants a 
warmer soil aad a more eqnabla and genial cliraate than 
nature oSers the artist for his work. By meana of raised 
banks and mounds resting on a porous sabstxatum of brick 
rubbish, the heat of the sun is caught and imprisoned in the 
soil; and by meana of judiciously- disposed plantations of 
large-leaved decidnoue trees, such as poplars, planes, and 
sycamores, the cold winds havo their sharp edges blunted, and 
the protected region onjoyB a more still and more genial 
atmosphere than the common world without, whore the naiivo 
flora takes its chance of storm or calm, of rain, and snow, 
and drought, of frost and sanshiue. When we consider that 
■nbtropical plants require, in some cases, careful keeping in 
warm bertha daring winter, or careful raising from seed in 
spring, and in all oases careful preparation of the soil below 
and the air above for their tender nourishing when planted 
out, there can be no violence in pronouncing the general 
deduction that subtropical plants are not everybody's plants, 
and those who contemplate an indulgence of the new ajid 
extravagant fashion should count the cost and " cut the coat 
according to the cloth." Find the proper place and suitable 
means and talent equal to the task, and we shall bo very 
grateful for an example of subtropical gardening, — first, 
becaaso of a change away from the intensely strong flat 
colouring which has become obnoxiously popular; and, 
secondly, because we can better compare, and criticise, and 
enjoy the various characteristics of plants that are chosen 
princi pally for beauty of form : for in truth it is but seldom 
we can grasp the whole eapression of a plant when we are 
restricted in our contemplation to a view of it under glass. 

When we have made some progreps in the artistic dis- 
position of palms, ferns, and musns in the open ground, we 
shall not be alow to discover that many hardy plants may be 
associated with them to the advantage of artistic effect. Thna 
subtropical gardening always tends to subarctic gardening; 
for the true artist, to whom eSect is everything and materiaJa 
nothing, except as means to an end, wiJI be always seeking 
for hardy plants equal in distinctive beauty, and all the int^ 
rest that for the artistic eye belongs to form as apart from 
oolonr, to the moat truly tropical or Bubtropical ; and happy 
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will be if some hedgerow fern or hemlock of the wotao 
marshes shall prove to be worthy of a place in the garden, in 
the same compartment in which tree-femB, and palms, and 
castor-oil plants and 
wigandias are the 
proper subtropical oc- 
cupants. Thus we pass 
from the subtropical 
garden to a garden ' 
some other kind, 
which " beauty 
form" is the prime ' 
consideration, and the | 
money value, equally 
with the native habitat 
of a plant, aro matters 
of no consequenco at 
all. Bat, then, if we 
get away from the ori* 
ginal idea, we may as 
well abandon the ori- 
ginal designation. The 
proper namo for the 
Btyle of gardening 
which employs tender 
and hardy plants alike, 
and cares nothing for 
the oonntry, kindred, 
or money value of any 
while sensitively an- 
liouB for beauty of a 
distinctive kind — the 
proper name for anch 
B style is the Fictn- 
resque Flower Garden; 
for piotareBque effects 
are aimed at, and flow- 
ers are always required 
tolighttbemup. Lotus 
henceforth call this the Picturesque Flower Garden, as di^ 
tinct from the highly-coloured flower garden, and the larger 
subject of decorative gardening which embraces all styles and 
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&B)uonB, will be adronced a stage at least in its notnon- 
olatare. This is a subarctic climate certainly, bat one of tho 
iDOBt wonderful of its class on the face of the earth, if wa 
may judge it by the tbennometer on the one hand, and W 
the wonderful and vast variety of vegetable beanty which li 
Is found possible to display in onr gardens, brief as m&y be 
the period during whicb many of them continue in & pre- 
MnbiUfl and effective condition. 




Li the oonstruction of a subtropical garden it is deeiraUs 
to select a sheltered spot lying open to the sonth, and to 
separate it by suitable planting from other parts of the 
gronnds to constitnte a separate feature. In design it may bv 
fdtber extremely simple or highly fantastic, provided that the 
plasta are so placed that they will be likely to thrive and so bft 
Vtsth seeing, and also that the design is iavoarable to the dia- 
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play of tlieir several characterieticB. As the be<1s in which the 
more tender Bulyects are diapoaed will be raiaed above the 
general level, and ecreened by belts of trees and Bhrubs, a few 
bold open slopes of grass tnrf moderately enriched with clumpa 
of cannaa, erythrinas, ricinas, and ornamental grasBes, will 
contribute materially towards completeness and richness of 
effect, and aObrd the spectator breathing space. A certain snag- 
ness of arrangement is aB esaential toenjoyment of the display as 
to the prosperity of the pUnta. The subtropical garden should 




tea"Bhnt-in" place, with intemipted entrances to prevent 
any rush of cold cm rents of air, openmg mward, npon 
grassy dells sheltered with hme, beech plane, and & few of 
the most elegant oonifers as in the sketch Bnbjoined. The 
principal display of subtropical plants should be on belts and 
banks next the bonndaries, and the more highly- coloored 
masses on the outer portions of the lawns. The artist wbo 
will have the coarogc to introduce groups of hollyhocks, with 
belts of cannaa assooiated with them to hide their legs, in tbo 
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central spaces, will be pretty sure of enthosiastic plandita. At 
Cashiobnry, the anbtropical gardeo ia a Edmple circnlar space 
enclosed by a sloping banlt of shrubs, above which is a belt of 
mixed decidnouB trees. The principal display consists of throe 
■mall circular beds (1 and 2, 2) standing two feet above the 
ground level, filled with caimas, caladioms, solanumB, and 
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otber plants of striking character. The remainder of the space 
is grass tnrf dotted with clnmpa of pwonios, delphiniums, and 
other ehowy hardy plants. 

As we admit to the pictnrcBqne garden any suitable plant, 
BO matter whether hai'dy or tender, it follows that general 
ruloB for the management of the various occupants of the 




garden cauBOt be given. Wo may, however, very safely offer 
Wiae general advice. As this work is addressed chieSy to the 



proprietors of gardens of limited extant, we cannot err in ad- 
vising the adaption of a few of the most slrikingly handsoma 
and most easily managed plants for subtropical and picinresque 
effects, to ttio exclusion of a myriad of so-called " subtropical 
plEints" that have been employed in Battei'sea Park and else- 
wliere, under Mrcumstaoces far more favourable to succesa 
than we dare to hope for in the average of well-kept private 
gardens. In a, comprehensive review of suitable subjects, we 
naturally divide them into two classes — those that most be 
wintered under glass, and those that are strictly hardy, or ao 
nearly so that a little rough protection suffices to carry them 
through the winter safely. 

PlOTHRESQUH pLANTS OP TENDER CoNSTITOTION. — The beat of 

these for the decoration of a small garden are acacias, agaves, 
cycads, solanume, wigandias, caladiums, palms, draocBnas, m/usas, 
aravcarias, all of which are of the greatest value for the adorn- 
ment of the conservatory daring winter. Those of aoft qnick 
growth, such as solanums, wigandias, and caladiuma, wonld 
do best planted out, but the atow-growing plants of hard tex- 
ture would, as a role, be more safe if plunged in pots. 

It often happens that where stove and greenhouse plants 
are grown, a certain quantity of surplus stock burdens the 
bands of the cultivator from time to time, and it is a con- 
venient way to get rid of it, without any shock to the feelings, 
by planting it out and leaving it to perish. It wonld of 
coarse be better to throw the plants on the rubbish-heap in 
the first instance, if they do not happen to be suitable for the 
embellishment of the garden, but in the case of a few sur- 
plus mneas, begonias, and dracffinaa, forexamjjle, which may 
occasion a little perplexity, the dilHculty is disposed of by 
planting them out about the end of June, to make a few 
novel and dashing effects in the flower garden until the chill 
of autumn disposes of them, and saves their owner the pain 
of stamping them under foot. In many places where sub-tro* 
pical gardening is not systematically followed, occasional easayg 
m that direction may be made, and irrespective of surplna 
plants one may wish to get rid of, many of the most valued 
inhabitants of the cooservatory and greenhouse may bo bedded 
out on the plunging system to enrich the lawn, and be vastly 
benefited by exposure in the open air during the most favour- 
able season of the year. Viewed from this point merely, there 
is simply no end to the possible selection of plants for tha 
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W porpose, for even the humblest occnpanta 


of the stove and 


■ greenhouse may be turned to account, to 


afford relief and 
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Tariegated AspidUtra 


ABPHJXBTIU L 


[rami. 


may be regarded as a good type 


of the class, 


a noble, tropioaJ- 


looking plant, that endures 


without barm our severest | 


winters, bat attains to fullest 


development 


only when aided 1 


with protection in winter and s 


kindly heat 


in spring, when ■ 
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ita new and handflome leaves are in procesa of develop- 

ment. Several fine Bambtuag will endnre onr ordinary 

winters in tha sonfchem coantiea, and need only the sheltor of 

a cool house in the 

midlands and the 

north, ha they are 

extremely elegant, 

it is adriGable, if 

^ there be any donbt 

'__ of their hardiness, 

- to pot them before 

they Buffer by frost, 

and consign them 

to the conservatory 

for the winter, Cannag are among the moat handsome planta 

available for grand effects, and they offer immense variety of 

leafage and Bower, some 

of them gigantic with 

leaves of the most deli- 
cate pale green, or deep- 
est purple, or blaokish 

bronze ; others dwarf in 

growth, and equally 

varions in decorative 

characters. Probably all 

the cannas in cultivation 

maybe preEerved through 

the winter in the open 

ground with the aid of a 

protecting coat of litter ; 

and it is certain that a 

large proportion of the / 

moat handsome may be ]) 

treated aa nearly hardy, 

for they have been lett 

out seven or eight years 

continuously at Battersea 

Park, and a considerable 

number are found to bo 

quite hardy in Paris. 

They need a rich deep eoil, with abundance of water all t 

for thnr protection in winter a cradle ooTend 
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witb mats, bs in the Bnbjoined £gnre, will be foand mora 
efTectaul tbaa litter. Ferulae are good euaagli For choice 
positions, but the gigantic nmbelliferous planta usually recom- 
mended for the dressed garden, such as Tliapiia dectpieiu aad 
H^raclewm ^anteum, are too cottrse, though distiactire and 
noble when growing in half-wild places. The Fawpat grotty 
and the larger kinds of Arundo, Ebjmui, Andropogon, Eolcut, 
Sorghum, Zea, and some other showy grasses, may he employed 
with admirable effect, the annual kinds needing to be raised 
{ram seed sown in mild heat in March, in order to insure a 
free growth by the time they are planted out. Gunnenu 
require a deep, rich, moist soil, and are quite hardy, a group 
of them on the margin of a pool, with tufts ot sugar-cane and 
papyrut rising between, would constitute a striking feature at 
the bottom of a dell, or on the margin of a stream. The 
gigantic and remarkably elegant Dahlia imperialia requires & 
sheltered spot in which to make its summer growth, and 
should be taken np about the middle of September, and bo 
carefiilly potted and placed in the warmest comer of the 
conservatory, where it will produce its magcolia-like flowera 
in the month of November. 

The Fhylolaceas are quite hardy, and thongh neither noble 
nor elegant, will be found useful to form dense green back- 
gromida. Foh/gonum cuspidatum. (P. Sieholdi) is as hardy as 
any British weed, and one of the most distinct of picturesque 
planta, particularly well adapted to stand alone on the turf. 
uHtomaa need not he eulogized, for they are sure to find their 
way into the front line in the herbaceous garden. Yuccas are 
particularly well adapted for our purpose, and they comprise a 
few, such as T.pendula&ni Y.glorloia, that are indispensable, 
both because of their striking characters and perfect hardineaa. 
Others, such as Y. atoifolia, both green and variegated, are no 
less valuable to adorn the conservatory in winter than to 
ocotipy commanding positions in the garden during summer. 

Two capital illustrations of the wealth of material among 
hardy plants adapted for picturesque effects were offered in a 
piotoresqne garden last summer. In two far distant parts of 
the garden isolated plants of Orambe mariiima (common sen- 
kale), and Orambe eordifolia (the heart-leaved sea-kale), wen 
advantageously placed for fiill development, and the display 
of their very distinct characters. Each plant covered a space 
abont two yards across with gigantic glaucous leafage, which 
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in the month of Jane was covered with a, magntficeat Bheot 
of white flowers. Men who had for fifty years grown sea- 
kale for a living, acarcely recognized their old familiar friend 
of the kitchen ^rden when promoted to stand alone as an 
omaroentnl plant on a piece of fine tnrf, enrroandcd with 
valuable and beantifal plants from many climes. 

A 8ELECTIDH OF BDBTEOPtOAL PLANTS. 

Seventy Ohnamental-lea.ved Planth, ranodtq rnoM TWO 
TO TWELYB FEET IN HEIGHT. — Acocja lophantha, Agave Ame- 
ricana vwriegata, Jlsophila a-uslralis, Amdropogcn gigant&um, 
Aralia papyri/era, A. Steboldivariegafa, Arundo donax verfieoloTf 
Bamhvsa arundinacea, B. himalaica, Eocconia cordaia roAtn- 
difolia, Caladium atrovirens, 0. escalenium, 0. Javanicum, 
Canna Arniei rubra, 0. Auguate Ferrier, C. Barillei, 0. BiAo- 
relli, 0. expansa, 0. miwa hybrida, C. Marshal Vaillant, O. 
rubra superhissima, Oenlatirea gynmocarpa, Ohama^uce casfii- 
bonis, Oupaniafilieifolia, Oyathea arlorea, 0. dealbaia, Gyperxta 
papyrva, Dichsonia antarctica, Draeasna aualralU, D. ea/ante- 
folia, D. Ooopuri, D. draco, D. ferrea, D. indivisa, T). terminaUa, 
D. cylJndriea, Ferdinandia emineriB, Ftcus elasUcus, F. Por- 
teaiMig, Fourcroya gigantea, Lotnatia ferruginea, Melianthnta 
major, Monatera deliciosa, Musa enBeie, M. Oavendithi, Nieo- 
Uana Wigandioides, Fhormiwn ienax, P. tenax variegata, 
Polymnia graaidis, Bhopala atuiralis, B. corcovadensv, S. 
glaiicopliylla, Eicxnus alUdits magn^ctis, It. Obermamii, B. 
langnineus, Saccharum offieina/rum, Solanum acanthocarpmnf 
B. giganteum, 8. marginatum, 8. Wareewioioides, Sonehut 
pinnatua, Theophratta imperialis, Wigandia caracasana, Yueea 
aloifolia variegata, T. jilamenlosa variegata, Y. qwidricolor, 
Zea caragva, Z. Japoniea. 

TwENTT-nvE Hardy Ohkahental-leaybd PLAsra. — Acan- 
ikus latifoUus, A. mollis, Aralia Sieboldi, Anindinaria falcata, 
Arundo conspicua, A. donax, Aspidistra lurida variegata, A. 
elatior 'punctata, Sambusa metake, Bocconia Japoniea, CbrtTia 
limbata, Oardutis tavrteum, Cineraria platanijblia, Orambs 
eoriifolia, Flymws arenarivs. Ferula gigantea, Oyneriun 
orgenteum, Heliaathas macrophyllut giganleut, Herad&um gigan- 
ieum, H. sibericum, Laportea crenulata, Melanotelinum dee^imu^ 
Rheum Emodi, Budbeckia Sewmanni, Salvia chionantha, Yueoa 
glaueeiceru, Y. glorioaa, 7. reeurva, Zea earagua, Z. Ma^a. 
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Tframr-FivB Flowerino Plants adapted fok Sddthopioal 
Oasdskino. — Ahutilon ttriatum venosum, Brugmansia Knighli, 
B. tawiMhns, Canna, fkturatafastaoaa, 0. Eendatteri, Datura 




orhorea, D.faatuosa flore phno alba, D. Huieriana, Vauhen- 
ioma magiiijica, ^jylJirina criita-galU, E. laurifolia, E. Marie 
Selatiger, E. Tuherrima, Helianthus arggrophylliie, Hihiicia 
ferox, H. rosea dnerma, Lupinu* arboreus, L. mutalilis versi- 
color, Malva Califomieua, Xicotiana macnypJiglla gigantea, Pent- 
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itemon harhatjis Torreyi, Beneoio Qhietbreghti, Sdlanum verba$- 
dfolium, Tritoma grandU, T. uvaria glaucescens. 

TwENTY-rrvB Palms adipted foe Sdbteopioal Gasdenino. 
— Areca Baueri, A. mtmyatacJiys, A. sapida, Brakea calcarea, 
B. dulcis, OhanuBdorea Emeiti-Auguiti, Okajmerops excelsa, 0. 
Fortunei, 0. humilis, 0. paljnelta, Oocos auilralU, 0. catnpeslrit, 
0. WalUsi, Ot»yphaaiistralu,Diplothejma'maritimwn,Latania 
borlonica, L. ruhra, Molinia chileniie, Phainite dacti/lifera, P. 
recUnata, Sabal Adamtoni, Seaforthia robusla, Thrmax> parvi- 
flora, T. tunicata, Trithrinax MaunUeformis. 

Twelve Succuleht PLAtrra fob Caepet and Embkoideet 
Bedding. — EcLeveria meiaUica, E. eecwnda, E, secunda glauca, 
E, tanguinea, Sedum Sieholdi varimalwm, S. Japonicvm varie- 
gabtm, 8. aeoideum variegatum, 8. apeciabUis, Bemperoivum 
Oalijbmicum, 8. teelorum (comiaou honBeleek), EAichea fal- 
eata, Megembryanthemum cresittm. 

SuBTKOPicAL Plants that mat be Raised from Seed. — 
Acacia lopbantlia, A. JidihrUsin, Amaranthus melaneholieua, 
A, tricolor, Ariindo eonspicua, Bocconia cordata, Oanna in 
variety, Bela ciela, B. Brazilienae, Cineraria plataw'fotia, 
Chamcepuce diacantha, Grambe cort^i/oUa, Fervla in variety, 
FerdinaTtdia eminens, Helianthui orgyalia, Heradetim gigan- 
teuta, Sumea elegam, Nicotiana in variety, Phytolacca decan- 
dra, Rieinug in variety, Bolanunt in variety, Zea in variety. 

The snbjoiiiQd figure repi'osGnta a cheap Irame adapted for 
"hardening" eubtropical plants of large growth, snoh as 
cannaa, palms, mnsas, etc. It is formed of light woodwork, 
covered with canvas, with tarpaulin roof wholly removable. 





There has been enough said in these pages upon the short- 
comtDga of the prevailing system of embellishing gardena, 
and we may torn from the nogativo to the positive, in hope of 
Bome advantage to our readers. We propose, then, to unfold 
to them a plan for the perfect abolition of tameneaa and 
sameneas, for making an ond of monotony and weariaomeness, 
for the termination of the 6oral eeo-saw, the feast and faat 
Byntem, by which we make anre of flowers daring June, Jnly, 
and Angnst, and of a beggarly account of empty beds dniing 
the remaining months of the year. We are to propound the 
Arcanum — the aecret, the mystery — which is to be no mystery 
by the time we have done with it ; and it ib all to be made SO 
plain and pleasant, that from this time forth garden gmmblers 
are to ceaBo from off the earth, disappointments are to be 
known no more, and the reign of concord and Eawery bliss ia 
to set in with such severity as to overcome all obstacles. You 
are now expecting BOmathing new, yet Solomon has averred 
that there is nothing now under the sun. So beware ! 

The arcanum to be esponnded is the Pluhoinq System. It 
cannot be our invention, because plunging in some sort of 
way was done before wo were bom. Bat we claim to have 
discovered and developed the full possibilities of the system, 
and profess to know more about it than any practitionerB of 
gardening in all the world. The object of the plunging 
syetom is to keep up a rich display of flowers or leaves on the 
same spot the whole year round, and this is accomplished fa;^ 
growing suitable plants in pots, and plunging them whan 
reqnired when they are at their very best. 

The plunging system is nothing unless there are at least 
four changes in the year — say in April to put out Hyacintha 
and Tulips, and in May or Jane to put out Geraninma, Cal- 
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ceolarias, and Mixtures ; in October for Chrysantteinnina, and 
in December for Evergraena. But there may be twelve^ 
tweoty-fonr, or even fifty-two changea, if it is tbe taste of the 
propnetar to encourage change, and be has the means of 
keeping the wheel tnrning at that rate. What one may do on 
a small scale another may do on a large ecalo ; and whereveF 
the plnnging system is fairly tried, it will be fonnd to BurpesB 
in Bplendoar, certainty, and variety, every other system tbat 
cao be thought of to compete with it. 




wuiTSB Qsoct oir mn swnsaisa sYSisif. 



Let ns endeavonr to give an idea of the system as prao* 
tised at Stoke Newington. There is a centre circalar bed 
enclosed in a beautiful jardinet of Ransome's imperishable 
fltone, and there are three borders, all of them faced with a 
bandsome moulded curb, also in Ransome'a stone. Two of 
the borders are planted with trees and shmbs, the principal 
border of the three being as riobly fornished as possible with 
Anonbaa, HoUiea, Yews, Berberia, Bos, Japan Privet, find 
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oiher first-clnsa evergreene, Dnring winter this plantation is 
Btill forther enriched by plnngiog amongBt the permanent 
shrubB pot-plantB of CupresauB LawBoniana, pyramid IvioB, 
Irieh Yews, and other characteriBtic plants, all of which are 
removed in spring to better qnarters to promote their growth 
for the Beaaon, as the scene of the plunging is very much 
overBhadowed by large trees. The front lines of these borders, 
and the circnlar stone bed, consist of cocoanat-fibre refuse 
two to three feet deep. It is in these front lines that the 
plunging, par excdleiwe, is carried ont in the most complete 
manner, and a display of colour produced at all seasons of 
the year, the effect of which ia greatly heightened by the 
depth of green and richneaa of vanegated foliage of the back- 

gTOUDd. 

Two remarks are proper at thia point. In the first place, 
well-grown pot-plants, plunged in cocoannt-fihre, bare a 
much brighter, a much more artistic and finished appearance, 
than plants of the same kinds equally well grown in the 
open ground. The beautifal, clear, reddish-brown colour of 
the fibre refuse, by contrast, brings ont every tint of green 
with peculiar brightnesa, and affords relief to every kmd of 
flower. There is a peculiar charm about a well-famished 
plunge bed if the material consists of cocoanut-fibre or clean 
tan \ it is owing to the colour of the material, which sets off 
Knd brightens every scrap of vegetation, to which it serves as 
ft groundwork. An amatear who has a passion for fioricultnr«, 
and is compelled to reside near a town, and must put np with a 
small garden, may have full gratification of his taste by fol- 
lowing the plunging system, and may soon have better col- 
lectioDB of plants than the majority of people possesBing laj^ 
gardens, and making pretensions to large practice. Moreover, 
the system is admirably adapted to produce splendid effeda 
by means of the cheapest plants, and a very large proportion 
of the subjects grown oitgbt to bo hardy, and adapted to bear 
Bome amount of rough treatment. 

F Now let us suppose some one of our readers anxious to 
' carry into effect these proposals ; with him or her the qneation 
will probably be, " How am 1 to begin ?" We will endeavour 
to auBwer the questiDu in ench a way aa to suit a majority of 
cases. The first thing to be done is to select the site for the 
operations, and here a word of advice may be useful to tliia 
eflbct — feel your way carefully, begin with one border or eOt 
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ftod extend the sjatem as yoa become accustomed to it, and 
eqiul to its demandB, for it will swallow np many more plants 
than yoa have been accustomed to provide for the same space 
irhen planting ont was followed. 

If we had to advise in particular cases, we should frequently 
turf over many of the eicisting flower-beds, and reduce the 
area for display to very 
circumscribed limits ; for 
in many small gardens the ij 
multiplicity of Kower-beda ''. 
is puerile, and makes on 
think of a doU'g gordei 
or a farthing kaleidoscope. 
Of course we get into 
difScnlties at this point; 
people are not prepared 
to give up their flower- 
beds, and do not quite , 
Bco the way cleftrly to do 
anything with them bat 
as they have been acctis- 
tomed to do. If there 
are groapa of beds, and 
the desire is to improva 
the garden and reduce the 
extent of bedding, and 
make a first start in 
plnngiug, it will probably 
not be difficult to mark 
off certain of the beds to * 
be planted with evergreen 
and flowering shrubs, 
with some good hardy 
herbaceons plants in front of them, and reserve the Tcmainder 
for expemnents in plunging. Let ns illastrate this suggestion 
by a rough and ready example. Suppose a group of beds, as 
in the annexed diagram. We have here ten beds, and wa 
desire to reduce their namber without making them one-sided. 
Wo have but to strike oat, say, 2, 4, 7, 9, and we have six 
remaining. 

Or we may strike out 5 and 6, or 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10. 

Now, sappose that we cannot attempt to manage six beds t^ 
16 
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plunging, aa eliown in the second diagram, why not plant 
5 and 6 with groaps of hollies, or, if equally convoDient (as it 



may be in a peat dibitrict), with hardy rhododendrons and 
azaleas, or with pampas grassee and tritomaa, and a few 
other such BtriMng and graceful plants, reaerving the four 



ontaide beds for the flowers. This diagram does not illnstrate 
anybody's garden, hut is intended to explain how easily the 
way to reform may be found by those who have reforming 
tendencies. 

Plunging in common earth, that ia to say, in the soil of 
the place, is possible, but not desirable. So we may use saw- 
dust, or old tan, or even moss, or coal ashes. But there ia 
nothing half so good as the cocoa-nut- fibre refuse ; it is always 
clean and moist, never wot^ never dry, pleasing to look at (aa 
before remarked upon), harbours no vermin, and a la^ 
careful of her hands may work at plunging pots in it, and 
scarcely find one stain npon her fingers when the work ia 
done. The next best thing is tan ; the next best, mosa. 
Plunging in mould is allowable, but not adviaable ; but ooal 
ashes are simply filthy, and to adopt them in tlie " plunging 
syatem," that is, as an element in a decorative system, ia 
heresy. With cocoa-nut and tan there is no need at all to 
make provision for the drainage of the pota, but in plonging 
in common mould or coal ashoa, it ia necessary to place a 
brick, or an empty inverted pot, under every pot containing 
a plant, to prevent the plant becoming water-logged, and also 
to keep out worms. 

The question now is about the formation of the plunge 
beds. In places where stone or wooden edgings are alreadj 
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in use, there is not much di£BcnIty. Yon decide what ie to be 

the -widtli of the plnnge horder, and to that width the earth 
is to be dog out. If the border is narrow (say three feet), a 
depth of eighteen inches will be enongh, because very largo 
pots will not be used. But if wide (say six feet), it may be 
cnt to a sloping bottom twelve inches deep at the extreme 
front to three feet deep at the extreme rear, which will allow 
of the largest pots or tubs with specimen conifers for the 
back row in winter time. In some placea good plunging will 
be done with email pota, and in other places good plunging 
will be done with large pots ; and again some practitioners will 
indulge largely in winter trees, and some will only care fbr 
Bummer flowers, etc., etc. Where beds are cut in grass, it is 
an easy matter to take out the earth and put in suitable 
plunging material ; where there is a grass verge to a border 
there can be no difficulty in cutting sharp to it ; but in cue 
of a box or thrift edging, the cutting must be done with care, 
or the edging may be killed. Put down the liue three inches 
from the live edging, and cut down sloping, so as to spare the 
roote. If flooring boards, or aay rough planking, can be 
sfforded, line the bed with timber, back and front, as shown 
in the diagram, where we suppose the front to be clipped 



... 



bos, or in any case a bold and substantial stone edging j next 
withiu that, as a lining, a plank on edge ; then a given 
breadth of cocoa-nut- fibre refuse for plunging j ncit a plank on 
edge as before, and then, beyond Uiat, the undisturbed soil of 
the garden, with a background of evergreens, etc., etc. 

When all this is done, there mnat be establiuhod a regular 
system of cultivation to keep the beds supplied. If thitt 
cannot be accomplished, better no plunging at all. Ilowover, 
one or two borders may be tried at first, and the jnysteui of 
Rowing will be found to be more simple tlum npjKiJirg j luiit, 
in fact, its chief cbaracteristio is that it U a tynlnm j uvnry 
separate batch of plants most be preparod to tiuiuo ou in il« 
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proper time, with &o 


^^L -^^ 


excessive glnt to be- 




wilder tlie coltivator. 


^^L ^^^K. 


and never a defi- 


^^H .^^P 


ciency of good things 


to make a cheerfiil 


^^^^H ttB^H^^^ 


display on any day 




in the whole round 


^^^^^m_ ^B^^sS^S 


of the year. 


^^^^^^k" tfS^^t'f WH^t^ 


The principal sab- 




iecta for plunging 


^^^^^r ' ^HJiySipri^^^ 


are, for early spring, 




aconites, snowdrops, 


^^v iK^^^HyjjjS^^igu^^ 


crocnses, hyacinths, 




and tulips: for late 


^H J^H^^^^HHI^^ 


spring, wallflowersi 


^H StKs^mmi^^B^Sm 


r yeIlowaIjssum,whit« 


^^1 ^HI^^^^HI^^^HttBP 




^^1 ^^^^^^^^^^^BS^^i 


L sparkling dielytra, 




** bold and handsome 


^^M ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


r crown imperials. For 


^H jl^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


i cai-IyBummer.stocks, 


^H ^I^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^c 


roses (brought on 




fc in pita Of by slow 


^H MB^^BSpH^BBKaBP 


forcing), yellowcyti- 


^H ^B^^^fl^S^^SBBB 


^ 8us,deutzias9 o wered 




^ in cold pits, rhodo- 


^^^^H_ '^^HHJHHS^ffi^ 


dendrons, and a few 


^^^^^^k ^^^^^Bis^Bw^r 


of the more showy 






^^^^^H ^^^B^Ss^ 


frames. For BUCoes- 




pion, geraniums, oal- 




oeolftrins, and all the 


^^^^^^H ^^B^^^^^^^' 


rcRt of the summer 


^^^^^H ^HFi^'' 'Mm 


flowers. For Sep. 




teraber, ScJum faba- 


^F Jfe^L'"-., ™|'.''i'i ij/if/ 


rium ; for October, 




British ferns, then 


^1 "^^^Hi||i[_Jii*' 


all fresh and bright. 


with any odda and 




ends of colour to 


^^^ naiHID CUUYUNIHBIIUH. 


Ught them up. For 
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Novembei*, pyraroii' •'nsl bcch chTyganthemnins ; for December, 
ivies, conifers, ana cerry-b earing shrubs, oad eo on to the 
spring bnlbs again. In selecting Bubjeets, and in the culti- 
vation of the plants, it mnst be always remembered that 
spreading concavo-headed plants are of leas valuo than com* 
paratively narrow, and in the case of zonal goraninms, " long- 
legged " plants, because of the rather close packing required 
to produce a rich effect. Thns the pyramid chrysanthemum 
figured on page 244, is far to be preferred to tlie dwarf, close- 
-trained, convoi plant that would suit the parlour window. 
The tall, spare habit, and fresh appearance of well-grown 
Beodling geraniums render them invalnable for plunging. 





Tat conree of procedure sanctioned by costotn in the literarjr 
treatment of tbis Bnbject consists in first destroying all ejdating 
rockeries everprhere by unqualified abase, and tbea reooD> 
Btmctiug them on the author's model, on the hypothesis that 
they do not exist to please their owners, bnfc to illastrate tha 
wnter's theory of what a rockery should be. We heg per- 
mission to evade the demands of " tyrant custom," and avoid- 
ing controversy, to find opportanity here for a few suggestiona 
that may be useful to the reader. 

There are many kinds of rockerios, and they serve mss; 

EorposeB. They are sometimes intended a^ mere screens to 
ide from view objectionable objects ; but Bsnally they are 
adopted for purposes of ornament, and to afford their pos> 
BesBor anitfiible situations for the cultivation of feme and 
alpine plante. As a matter of taste, a really " savage," or 
Bay mstic rockery, should not be associated with Etratght 
valka, smooth lawns, vases, statuary, and clipped trees. Tnt 
in the most finished part of a garden, a modified form of 
rockery may be admissible, as, ibr esamp!e, a circle of largo 
tmhewn stones to form the boundary of a fountain, irith 
calaodrinios, portnlaccas, mesembryantliemums, and rarie- 
gated-Ieaved plants of trailing habit dotted about amongst 
them. But this would not be a rockery, properly speaking; 
it would be a garnishing of an artistic scene, with rocks omy 
partially displayed, hnt afl'ording a suitable groundwork for ttie 
flowers displayed above thom. A mstic rockery may be made 
a most interesting feature, and agood connecting link between 
distinct scenes, white at the same time it provides snimy, 
flhady, dry, moist, and marshy sites for an interesting assem- 
blage of beautiful plants. When associated with a resting* 
place and reading-room, afibrding shade and coolness in tha 
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Lcat of enmrner, and with open sheltered seats facine south 
for enjoyment of the landscape, and the song of the lark in 
the early sprmg, and in all seasons providing entertainment 
in its varied vesinre of ferns, mosses, flowering plants, and 
picturesque anrronndin^, a rockery may indeed Ijecome a 
moat delightful accesBory, acceptable alike to the botnnist, the 
artist, and the eclectic idler, whose desire it may be, having 
escaped from a world of cares, to " rest and be tbanlcfal." 
If far enough removed from tJie dwelling-honee to bo con- 
sistent, a cottage, or miaiature chatelet, comprising a reading- 
room, a smoking-room, and a chamber snitablo for accom- 
tnodatieg luncheon and tea parties wou^ be a most valuable 
aid to tho enjoyment of a good rockery. A model of a min 
on a suSicicntly large scale could 
be equally well adapted for social 
gatherings and meditative retire- 
ment, and in a place of anf^cient 
extent to admit of it withont 
breach of propriety, the rain and 
the hermit's cell, if adopted at 
all, should be thoroughly deve- 
loped and made a delightful place 
of retreat. 

The materials of which rock- 
eries are constructed mmst vary 
in differentlocalities. Ifthedia- , 
trict afibrds suitable stone, and 
large blocks can be placed to re- 
present natural protmsions of the 
strata from below, there will be 
a great gain in reality and force, 
provided these strong features 

are not weakened by puerile sbodidu; lUoatTimmnt. 
accompaniments, such as paltry 

piles of shells, and caims formed of the sweepings of a 
bailder's yard. It is the very first requirement of taste, no 
less than of the most sober common -sense, that the natural capa- 
bilities of a place shonld be developed, and in a rocky country 
the materials moat readily available are almost certain to be 
the moat suitable, because in harmony with the gettiua loci, 
while such a tempting site as an old clwlk quarry, or disused 
gravel pit, may be turned to grand account for the cultivation 
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aad display of fenvs and alpbe plants in pictoreaqoe arrange- 
ments. In the neighbonrhood of gre&t towns, and especially 
about London, the biist available material is the product of 
the brick kiln, and what are there called " barrs" auBwer 
admirablj, for they may be built into any form, and nbea 
the roots of plants come into contact with them, it is to the 
advantage of the plants, ratber than otherwise, which cajinot 
be B^d of the glassy and impervioua furnace slag, and other 
vitreooB substances that are occasionally employed. 

In constructing a rockery or ruia, definite measures most 
be adopted to provide sites for plants. Mere bandfola <rf 
soil on the tops of dry walla may suit a few of the hardy 
succulents, but it is of the first and last importance that 
there should be large masses of suitable soil in all parts of 
the structure 
^^ which it is in- 
■^ ^ tended to em- 
bellish with 
plants, and 
eapccially for 
bardy ferns 
and alpine a. 
Almost any 
plant will live 
(braseasonor 
ft\^ EoinaspooQ- 
^■^ful of mould, 
~~ if watered 
twice a day, 
and watched 
like a crimi- 
nal at large ; but if plants are to thrive in a rockery, they must 
be encouraged to strike their roots deep into a soil adapted to 
their nature, and there should be no stint of stuff to promote 
deep rooting when the work is in process of construction. A 
Tery large number of fine rockery plants will thrive in the 
most common soil with on infinitesimal amount of attentioOf 
and in the most off-hand way we may treat such subjects as 
arabia, alyssum, campanula, aspemla, cerastinm, coiydatis, 
iberis, and a hundred olhera. But for the best of the hardy 
feme there must be an ample bed, or many beds, and masses 
of sandy peat ; for a few of the rock-loving ferns, shelvea and 
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clefts filled with eandy peat and broken freestone ; and for tlis 
majority of true alpineB, each as androsaces, the smaller dian- 
thne, eriiius, erythriea, hepatica, iris, lychnis, myosotis, and 
otliera of like nature, sandy loam of a mellow texture, and 
rich in fibre must be provided, and much of it hidden away 
beneath the masses of rock in such a manner that the roots of 
the plnnffl will find it by fair searchinj; in a perpendicular or 
ohliqne direction downwards — it must not bo expected that 
they will turn corners and go npwarda after it anywhere. A 
genuine rockery in the garden of a genuine amateur should, 
in the first place, have one distinct character of its own, aad 
an evident set of rela- 
tionships. For example, 
if it were determined to 
construct a ruin, it should 
be the min of a sup- 

Eositious castlo, church, 
eep, or part of one, and 
Ghould be constructed of 
one material throughout, 
or at least not of an in- 
COngruouB mixture of 
materials, such as the 
original eu-ppositioua 
builder would not have 
employed. If, on the 
other hand, a natural 
pile of rocks were imi- 
tated, it should consist 

of such rocks as might _„ 

bo met with somewhere, '°^"'' ""^"^ 

and not of a collection of geological curiosities in the ftshion 
of an outdoor museum. The bun'S from the brick-kiln answer 
admirably fop a bastion or keep, or for an irregular construc- 
tion of miniature mountains, valleys, and gorges, but it would 
not be in good taste to dot the slopes with shells or stick bnsta 
of eminent (or unknown) personages on the pinnacles. If of 
BufBcient extent, it should present a number of aspects and 
considerable variety of conditions, such as rough terraces and 
knolls facing the north, for the emaller and more delicate 
elpines, which thrive the more snrely when enjoyine a cool 
filimate all the summer, and an aotoally safer in winter io 
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tbe ooMest, ratber than in the warmest place, not because 
long-continued ft'osfc is any particniar benefit to them, bat 
because the btirBta of brigbt weather we asually have in carlj 
spring tend to hnrry them into growth too soon, and they may 
sflerwerds snfier throngh the retnrn of frost, snon", mieerable 
rain, or keen, parching east winds. It is jnst becanse of the 
variableness of onr winterB that alpine plante are frequently 
grown in alpine houses, which are low-roofed, bricb-bailt 
greenhouses without heating apparatus of any kind, affording 
uielter only, and saving the delicate alpioe plants from the 
deatmctive influence of intense cold following nnseasonable 
warmth, and long-continued rains, accompanied with forcing 
weather when they sfaould be still and quiet under a catering 
of enow. 

But all this far-reaohing scheme of a rockery may suit but 
few of our readers ; nevertheless, the principles are the same 
in the construction of a small as of a large rockery, and for 
jast a UkDment we will peep at one of the smallest, which 
nappens also to be one of the best with which we are familiar 
in oar daily walks. This consists of amere bank of common 
loam heaped np against a cottage wall, and faced with bricks 
and burrs that the cottager gathered Irom the road-side bit by 
bit, and saved until he hEul enough. It is crowded with beaU' 
tiful plants, and is in all saasons a most elegant adornment of 
B rustic artist's home. In the depth of winter it is fringed 
with the golden-tipped stonecrop, which then, owing to the 
yellow colour of the tips of the shoots, is nearly as gay as 
the common stonecrop is when in fall flower in the height of 
summer. As the spring advances, tnfts of saxifrages, pri- 
mulas, drabas, cerastinms, arabia, and alpine phlos bnrst into 
flower, and make a brilliant enamelling of snow-white stars, 
rosy cups, blotches a? gold and silver, and tiny sbeeta of 
purple and pink. These are followed by bonny clumps of 
campanulas, arenarias, tunicas, armerias, anbTictias, corydaUs, 
linorias, the alpine lychnis, the hoary blue-flowered tbyme, 
and tofts of the lurid red flowers of the common honseleek and 
the very delicate and pretty spider's-web honseleek. It is not 
wanting in flowers in autumn, bat it is more enjoyable then 
for its aamptnons gamitnro of moss-like verdnre of many 
delicate shades of green which the eaxifrt^es contribute, 
varied with patches of grey and golden leafage. No on© 
conld deternune from its appearance that it conaista of 
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TKriiaUe rubbish bDlow, becauso it ia so richly clothe3, that 
the bricks and atones employed in tho building are hidden, 
and it completoly accomplishes its purpose, that of affording 
a Bnitable site for a number of beautifal plante that require 
so costly aids to their development, but are better adapted 
tm a raised bnnk of soil and a stouy snrfaco to rest upon, 
than for the common bopdev, which ia usually too damp in 
winter for herbaceous plants of a trailing, surface-spreading, 
or cushion-forming character. 

In selecting rockery plants, it will bo well for the beginner 
to avoid all expensive and troublesome subjects. There are 
nambers of plants of nohle 
character that are not usually 
classed as rock plants, that 
may be introduced advan- 
tageously for distinctive effect 
in bays, recesses, and com- 
manduig heights, such as tho 
pampas grass, the arundo, 
bamfausas in variety for shel- 
tered nooks, the gigantic 
beraclenm, the acantlius, the 
lyme grass, and flic phyto- 
laccas. Then for rich colour- 
ing, numbers of cheap and 
showy herbaceous and sub- 
shrubby plants, especially 
GDch as spread laterally, as 
for example, the dwarf bype- 
ricums, tbe double yellow 
lotus, the double dyer'sbroom, 
the alyssums, iberia, the 
hardy geraniums, erodinms, sxfibicuu riiuinic. 

campanulas, saxifrages, se- 

dnms, and every species and variety of thyme that can bo got. 
Hardy variegated-leaved plants are especially valuable, aud 
trailing plants, such as the ivy-leaved toad-flax, the peri- 
winkles, ivies, aud the golden-leaved and common moneywort 
are indispensable. For tho shady places there are hardy ferna 
and equisetnms in endless variety, and the lily of the valley 
is not the least worthy to associate with them on open slopes, 
vhere the buq peeps in morning and evening to diffuse a genial 
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w&rmth, &Toarable, for the most part, even to shade-loving 
plants. 

Ab fop the alpines proper, the cyclamena, androsaoea, 
mountEun pinks, droseras, epimediams, and gentians — to name 
a few only as examples — the best advice that can be offered 
to the amafenr is to acquire experience in their management 
patiently, without haste or any costly esperimenta, for a 
seriooa disappointment at the Grst start may seriously damp 
the ardour under which the start was made, and make an 
impression unfavourable to the pursuits of the higher depart- 
ments of decorative gardening. It may be said of alpine 
plants in general, that to plant them properly in the first 
instance is everything, and to manage them afterwards is no- 
thing, for, as a rule, if they are but kept free from weeds, and 
left alone, they will acquire a firm hold of their positions, and 
do fall justice to their owner's taste in selecting them. 

The association of water with a rockery is eminently 
desirable if it can be accomplished conveniently. Were it 
possible to occupy much, instead of little, space with this 
salijoct, something might be said of a stream that passes 
through a certain garden, and, being dammed cp where a 
slight fall ocenrs, forms a miniature lake, on which a pretfy 
lot of water-fowl disport for the embellishment of the eeene, 
and for the occasional embellishment also of the dinner-table. 
Beside the rustic bridge across the dam rises a rustic tower 
richly clad with ivy, and portions of a rained wall and broken 
arches representing a ruin. In all the nooks, and on the 
walls, and everywhere about the spot, alpine plants, mosses, 
ivies, and snapdragons run riot, and charm the eye, which- 
ever way it turns. Concealed in tbe top of the tower is a 
great tank, and under the bridge is fixed a water-ram, the 
duty of which is to pump np water to the top of the tower, 
and provide the gardener wiih a constant supply, wanned and 
eoftened for use as needed all the summer long. Within tho 
tower is a reading-room, and a cool retrofit open to the al^, 
through a lattice of leaves, lurks amid the arches, and woos 
the breeze to whisper in passing by, "Here care should be 
forgot." But we must tell of this rockoiy some day and 
somewhere in proper detail, and, aa we have dipped the pen 
in the limpid stream, we will present in brief a scheme from 
the garden of a friend, which may be useful to many a reader 
of this volume. It is an ornate rockery, differing veiy mnoih 
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from Buch as have ohiefly occupied oor attention in the fore- 




going obaerr&tions, and ita place and surronndings may tw 
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irill be found at 



cliscoTered by reference to page 9, where it w 
figure B in tne Plan of a Villa G&rdeo. 

We will Bnppose a piece of groand, twenty-five feet by 
twenty feet, to he at year diaposal. Mark out the inner ovftl 
(Fig. 1), and excavate three spades deep, leaving the Bides 
eloping; then well ram all over, till the surface is firm and 
compact, A sqnare pedestal of brickwork in cement is now 
built np in tbe centre to farm a scipport for a vase of iron, 
terra-cotta, or Ransome's imperishahle stone ; the water-pipe, 
for anpplying a fountain jet is embedded in the work ; aa is 
^ also a leaden ser- 

vice, for a range of 
minor jet^ luler- 
wards referred to. 
Fig. 2 shows the 
_ aTTangement of all 
^^ the piping. 

S. — General 
supply of iron, 
three- quarters of 
an inch bore, fur- 
nishing water to 
centre vase jet, and 
connected at t with 
S, B, B, a, 8.— Se- 
condary foant&ina, 
issuing from an 
oval ring of half 
inch iron pipe, and 
playing into the 
tazza. They are re- 
gulated by tap (t). 
M, m, m, m, m, m, m, m, are minor jets, receiving over- 
plus water from the vase, through half-inch leaden tubing, and 
discharging into the lower pool. 

The Bmith'a work being completed, the sides and bottom 
of the excavation are lined with flat tiles in Portland cement, 
and the whole surface rendered with an even coating. That 
portion of the brickwork pedestal above the level of the tile- 
work must also be plastered with the same material. The 
cement is then allowed a few days to harden, in which, and 
by way of taking time by the forelock, you bad better havs 
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carted to yonr yard three one-horse loads of " mn bricks," 
or " barrs." 

Tha plaster work having set, a narrow rim of tnrf is laid 
round the extreme edge of the pool, thus concealing the 
secondary fountain supply. 

The nozzles, made of lead, beaten round iron wire, spring 
up amid the grass. In armnging the rockwork, commence 
and oontinne in horizontal layers ; bnild up gradnally, for- 
tifying all weak points with a little gauged coment. The 
centre of the back, which is the highest point, ehould be about 
seven feet above groond. Allow plenty of space for good 
soil, between the onter and inner walls ; and carry the erection 
into jagged peaks, with pinnacles, leaving miniature ravines, 
bays, and chioky hollows. Bear in mind that the height mnst 
continue to decrease as yon approach the front, where the 
greatest allowable altitude will be Brbout eight inches or a foot. 
Hartfi-tongae fems are planted on a small pile of rockwork 
fixed round the square pedestal. The inner nooks are devoted 
to ferns. At the edge next the water, the moneywort will 
flourish with luxnriance. The outer recesses are filled with 
dwarf roBuB, and the very showiest of dwarf-growing her- 
baceous plants. Gold and silver fish are placed in the basin, 
soon becoming tame enongh to flock to the Nurface for food, 
on the approach of their owner, and sporting about among n 
few choice water plants, they impart an additional charm to 
the already varied scene. 
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riiOWEBS FOB WINTER BODQUETS. 

TB8 beet Sowers for winter bouquets ore ondoabtedly those 
of tlie stove and greenhonae, bright with colour, fresh with 
fragrance, and with the soft and supple texture of actire life 
in them. Oennino winter flowers are a pririlega of the few ; 
for the many who cannot obtain them, dried graasea and 
everlasting flowers are of aome service, and may bo turned 
to wonderful account in the preparation of elegant boaqaota. 
We must not waste space in eulogy, but asanme that flowers 
and graases are required for winter boaqneta, and then pro- 
ceed to the practical business of producing them. 

First, as to the cultivation. All the annual sorts, both of 
everlasting flowers and grasses, are beat grown by sowing 
the seeds in light rich soil in March or April, and treating 
them just the same way as asters ; that is, m brief, insuring 
strong plants by the middle of May, and then planting them 
out. But if this is not convenient, they may all be sown on 
a rich light sunny border, in the early part of April. Every 
patch should be tallied, and a bit of seed of every sort kept 
in reserve. About the middle of May sow again any that have 
not, by that time, come up. By this plan you will bo likely 
to seoore all the sorts on which yon speoalate. 

As for greenhouse cvct'lostings, they require good colti* 
vation. As the best of these is the Aphelexis, a practical word on 
that may bo useful. It is a difGcuIt plant to grow, too ranch 
or too little water being pretty certain death to it. The soil 
Bhonld be good turfy peat, and plenty of silver sand. The 
pots should be prepared with great care to inaare perfect 
drainage. The plants must be potted firm, and with the 
oollar slightly above the surface. Plenty of light and air • 
are essential. The beautiful Fhcenocoma requires aimilar 
trratmeat. Aa forthe greenhonae Statices, they require astul 
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balf loam and half peat, and a warmer and closer part of the' 
honBe will suit them than the two plants first mentioned require. 

Next, as to gathering the flowers. Take them in all 
poaaible stages ; bnt bjr far the largest proportion should 
be young and scarcely fnlly expanded, as they are sure to 
expand in the process of drying. To dry them, lay tbem on 
papers in an airy warm place, Baf» from dust, and store them 
when dry m dry closets or drawers where duat ia as nearly 
as poasible nnknown. The grasses may be dried by simply 
laying them between folds of blotting-paper, or placing them 
between the pages of large, heavy books. Remember, " prac- 
tice makes perfect :" the beginner ia sure to spoil a few ; never 
mind, there will be many good ones to make amends. 

As to mODnting, the grasses must be used in their natoml 
state ; bat it is beat to mount the flowers on wires. This ia a 
nice proceeding ; but ladies generally acquire the art ia baste. 
The finest steel wire ia the best adapted to the purpose, and 
it ia attached to the flower at the base by merely thrasting 
it into the centre ; but the wire should have a few twists to 
make a sort of base to catch the flower, or for the natural base 
of the flower to rest on. 

The beat flowers for thia purpose are the following;— 

'Heliehnjsumeoi all kinds; more especially^. irodJM turn, S. 
eonvpoiituin, H. macranthum, and H. inoTistroeum. A.11 are half 
hardy annuals, to be raised on gentle beat, and planted out in 
May, or sown in the open ground in April. Aa they are so nse^ 
fill, it would be well to tiy alt tlie sorts the seedsmen can supply. 

Acroclinium roseum. — Sow in pots and pans in April, and 
place in cold frame, or sow in open border and risk it. 

Bkodantlie Mangiest, It. afroianipiiiieum, H. maiMlaia, B 
major. All half-hardy annnals. 

HeUpteram Sandfordi and 3, corymbifinun reqnire careful 
culture. Sow, if possible, in Fehraary, and treat aa perilla 
or lobelia. These are the least likely to succeed if sown in 
the open border in this country. They are so beautiful that 
they well repay a little extra care. 

Polucolymnia Stuarli. — A quite hardy aminal, but none the 
worse for being pushed forward nuder glass. 

Ammobiuvi. alalum is aperennial, bat may be treated asut 
annual, as it is sare to be kilted by a sharp &ost. Treat it aa 
half-bardy, 

TVaiLct'a corymbosa, W. (jranii&irii, fine half-hardy ai 
17 
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bnt of no use to begmners for winter wreatts. They miiBt 
be started early to make sure of a good bloom. 

Xeranthemwm annuum, X, aibum, X. caryopltUlioidet, and X. 
j^urpmea are finehardv 
annaala, all of whicn 
mayboBownintho open 
ground in April. Th«y 
are not the most de- 
sirable, as their colonrg 
aro apt to fade when 
dried, bnt this may be 
in Bomepart prevented 
by drying them quickly 
in the dark, and in a 
very dry, warm atmo- 
sphere. Try them in 
an oven when the fire 
is nearly out. 

The eelection of 
CrrasseB may be almost 
indefinitely extended, 
and the hedgerows 
will supply many of 
the most lovely grassea 
in the world. The 
following, howover.are 
wori^hy of special atten- 
tion for aaaociating with 
everlasting flowers. 

Stipa pennala ia 
one of the most cits* 
tinct of all onr garden 
grasses. It grows an- 
perbly on a dry, sandy 
baek, and is adapted 
for a sunny part of th« 
fernery. What grace, 
what delicacy, what is there in the vegetable kingdom to equal 
it for faiiy-like elegance P Beware 1 In the seed catalogaea 
yon will see that eced is offered. Tmo, seed u oSbred, bnt 
It is comparatively worthless, and the only sure way to Beonr* 
this grass is to purchase plants. 
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gaj-den. Indeed all the Pimiciims are wortb growing. So 

Setaria G&rmanica and Seiaria macrockceta, the last being 
a thorough " cat's-tail " graaa. 

EragroHit elegant caauot be BurpaasBd for elegance when 
is Sower, thongh until the bloom appears it baa a rather 
coarse appearance. 




Milium mulli/lorum is the most elegant of ^his elegant 
femily. It ia invalaahle for winter bonqaets to mix with evei^ 
lasting flowers. 

Airopns pulcheUa, a little gem for pot oultare. Wheu 
covered with seeds it is quite a curiosity. 

Eordeum juhalum is the pretty sqniirel's-tail grass, a good 
companion to lAgurus oratus. 
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^gilops cylindrica, a Gtiff, quaint, and not inelegant graaa, 
which comes in well for bouquets. 

Zepturua Bttbulatut, a viry backbone sort of grass that 
will make anj one laagh who eeea it for the first time. 



I 




■^\W ' 



Bromtu brisaformui, a minute graaa of the most ezqnt 
Bitely gracetul construction. It is a genuine candidate for 
complete seclnaion in fairyland; such a sordid world as thia 
does not deserve to behold its beauty. 

The mixed border will snpply a few good flxjwers for dry- 
ing, such as the hardy statices and gypsophilas, and it is an 
easy matter to dry the floners of donble geraniums so as to 
preserve their brilliant colours in perfection. 



CHAPTEU XVL 

THB MlKma ASD THE MANAGEMENT OF THE LAWS. 

Amongst the earliest recommendations in this volnme is one 
iu behalf of the greatest poBsible breadth of well-kept turf 
coiiBisteiitly with the area enclosed for purposes of pleosare. 
To insure the Inxnry of a, " velvet lnwn," ia, to speak gene* 
rally, a most easy matter, and, though it may be comparatively 
costly in the first instsnce, it will prove in the end one of the 
beat of investmentB of gold in gardeniug. The eoft elaetio 
turf of a cbalky down will kindly inform the traveller that a 
lawn may be laid on chalk ; and the closely bitten grassy 
herbage of a sandy common mill in like manner soggeet that 
gravel and sand may be clothed for the prodnction of a living 
carpet that will last for ever. It is, however, on a deep loam 
or a clay that has been well tilled, that the best example of 
grass tnrf is to be looked for, and on such land we ehonld 
prefer to operate, were it required of us to present the beat 
poasible example of making and keeping a garden lawn. 

In the formation of a lawn, all levels mnst be carefiilly 
determined, and the gronnd thorongbly well prepared, that 
there may be no waste of labnnr in alterations afterwarda. 
In the case of laying fresh turf on the site of an exhansted 
plot, from which bad turf has been removed, a heavy dreBsin^ 
of good manure should be dog in, for grass needs nonriah- 
ment in oomraon with all other plants. The last act of 
preparation consists in spreading over the level ground abont 
an inch depth of fine earth, which is to be distributed evenly, 
and every stone removed by means of the rake. Then w© 
approach an important question —which is beat, tnrf or seeds ? 
In any and every case turf is to be preferred, for upon the 
instant of its being laid and rolled, the lawn is formed, and 
there is an end of the matter. Two conaiderationa give 
interest to this question — the coat of tnrf ia necessarily far in 
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excess of the cost of seeds, and it may happea that turf ia 
not to be obtainod within reasonable carting distance. Snp- 
poaiug tbe amatear to have a choice of means and materials, 
our advice would bo in faronr of the purchase of tbe best 
tnrf possible, for any extent of gronnd ander oue acre ; bnt 
when we get beyond an acre, with every increase of extent, 
tbe argument in favoar of seeds increases in force, for the 
catting and carting of tnrf is a somenhat costly basiness. In 
selecting turf for a garden, give the preference to that which 
is of close toztore, containing a fair eprinkling of clover 
intermixed with the finer grasses. We have formed many 
lawns from meadow tnrf, which in the first instance appeared 
far too coarse, and they have in the course of three years 
acquired a beautiful texture fit for the foot of a princess in a 
fairy tale. Grass tnrf may be laid at any time during favour- 
able weather, bnt the autumn is to be preferred, becanse of 
the long season of growth the nawly-laid turf will have to aid 
in its establishment before being tried by the anmmer enn. 
If laid early in the spring, grass nsnally passes through the 
first summer safely, but ia of necessity exposed to the risk of 
being roasted ; in the event of a hot dry summer, the risk ig 
greater in the case of turf laid late, than of torf laid early. 
When the work is deferred nntil the season of spring showers 
is past, it will bo advisable to spread over the tnrf a coat of 
good manure, and keep it regularly and liberally watered 
until showers occur. 

In selecting seeds, the character of the soil must be taken 
into consideration, for a mixture that would suit a clay or 
loam would not equally well suit a sand, gravel, or chalk 
soil. The seedsmen who make & "speciality " of grass seeds 
will for any given case supply a better mixture than any one 
unskilled in the matter could obtain, even if acting on the 
advice of a botanist or gardener. As, however, prescriptions 
are occasionally required by seedsmen who have not had ex- 
tensive experience, we shall append to this chapter a few for 
mixtures adapted to particular kinds of soils. Tbe best time 
in the year to sow seeds is the month of August. If the 
work cannot then be completed, the sowing may be continued 
through September and October, but not later ; and may be 
resumed in Fohmary and March. Grass seeds may be sown 
indeed on any day in the year, provided the weather is favour- 
able for the operation, and the ground iu a fit state ; hut tfaA 
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moDtb of Aagnst is the best time to inBnre a good plant 
befoi« winteT, and a long period of growth before the eammei' 
heat returns. 

Ttere is yet a third mode of forming a lawn, now rarely 
practised, but in days when grass seeds were comparattTely 
imtnown, frequently resorted to. It ig termed " inoculating, 
and consists in planting pieces of grass tnrf at regular dis- 
tances over the plot. In districts where good turf ia obtain.- 
able only in small qnantities, this method may be recom- 
mended, for if the turrea are torn into small pieces, and 
planted at a foot apart in September or February, they will 
extend rapidly, and form a pretty good sward the first season. 

In the after management, the principal operations consist 
of roUiog, mowing, and weeding. Gross seeds must be con- 
stantly weeded, until the tnrf thickens sufficiently to kill out 
the weeds, and newly-laid turf most be kept clear of thistles, 
docks, and other rank weeds, by spudding them, out, or by a 
simpler process which we have long practised with the most 
agreeable results, that of depositing in the heart of the plant 
a small quantity of phospho-guano, which TtillH it at once, 
and promotes the growth of clover in its stead. If this 
operation is carelessly performed, and the guano thrown 
about wastefnlly, the immadiate result is a dotting of tha 
lawn with unsightly brown patches, which, however, soon 
<lisappear alter the occurrence of rainy weather. 

Many as are the kinds of mowing machines, they may 
all be classed under two heads — those that cut and carry, 
and those that cut and scatter. A cariying-maohine may 
be made to scatter by removing the box, but not bo well 
as the machine that is intended for scattering, aa in each 
case the cutter is formed expressly for the work it ia in- 
tended to perform. If the question be asked, which is the 
best form of machine, our reply is that they are of eqttal 
value, and the intending purchaser must be guided by a ooo- 
sideration of circnmBtances. In the excessively hat and dry 
Bommera of 1868 and 18?0, we constantly employed tb« 
" Archimedean," which scatters the grass, and oar lawns were 
as green through all the burning' drought as in the cooler 
days of spring. In the moist summer of lb?l, it would have 
beea necessary to sweep up the grass, bad the scattering 
machine been employed on our strong land, aud therefore 
we kept our trusty " Shanks " at work, cutting and oarryiug. 
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and had to mow twice a-week throngh the whole of Juno and 
Jnlj to keep the grass down. Nevertheless, in that same moist 
Bummer, we saw tho " Archimedeaa " employed od a tract of 
ohalk land, which is peculiarly exposed to the influence of tho 
sun, and the result was a fresh green turf, where in the height 
of summer nothing better than a dusty door-mat had ever 
been seen before. When the grass is out by cutters adapted 
for the scattering system, it falls on the ground in a form 
more resembling dust tbiia fibres, and acts as a "mulch" 
both to nourish the growEh and arrest evaporation from the 
eoil ; hence the importance of the scattering system on chalk 
and sand, and other hungry stuff, and on any soU in such a 
hot season as that of 1870. 

In the keeping of an old lawn it is of the utmost 
importance to remember that grasses and clovers reqniro 
for their well-doing a highly-nourishing soil. Now it mat- 
ters not how good tho soil may be in the first instance, if 
we out and cairy, we labour constantly to impoverish thetop- 
crilst. In every barrowfnl of grass removed, there will be a 
certain quantity of alkalies, phosphates, and other consti- 
tuents of vegetation, abstracted from the soil. To be always 
taking off and putting nothing on, must result in tho star- 
vation of the grass ; and we shall find that as the grasses 
and clovers disappear through the oxhaustioa of the soU, 
daisies, plantains, knotgrass, self-heal, and other weeds, 
will take their place. The eimpla remedy for this state of 
tilings is manuring, and the best mode of manuring is to 
scatter over the turf a succession of thin dressings of guano 
and fine mould mixed together. This shonld be done in 
autamn and spring, at times when there is not much traffic 
on the grass, and there ia a likelihood of rain to follow. 
If appearances arc of no consequence in the later autumn 
or early spring months, a good coat of half-rotten manure 
may bo spread over the turf, bub tluB proceeding cannot 
be recommended for general adoption. In place of guano, 
lutrate of soda or nitrate of potash may he employed, being 
first mixed with fine earth or sand, and then scattered at 
the rate of one ponnd of nitrate to every square yard. The 
employment of an alkali will promote the growth of graaSf 
but not of clover, which requires the aid of phosphates. 
A cheap and most serviceable dresaing for old lawns may be 
""■-"ioDally obtained in districts where building works are in 
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progresB. The rubbish should be screened, to separate from 
it tta dnet of old mortar, plaster, and broken brick to tlio 
size of walnuts at the otmost. This may be spread thinlj 
two or three timeB in autnmn and spring, and will greatly 
benefit the textnre and density of the turf. 

It cannot be said that in British gardens grass is gene- 
rally well managed and properly understood, for the lann is 
the last place on which either manure or water is generoasly 
bestowed. We may ofttimea see the flower-beds delngedwim 
water that they do not need, while the grass is fast parching 
into a hideous condition of sterility. I£ we could persnods 
the indnatrions folks to spread the water, by means of a hose, 
over the grass two or three times a week daring Bummer, 
and give the geraniums none at all, the resuit wonld be a 
brighter blaze of flowers in a rich setting of delightfully fresh 
rerduro, instead of, perhaps, geraniums growing liko cabbages, 
and scarcely flowering at aJl, and the grass becoming as thin 
and black as if a flame had passed over it. 

Two contingencies are to be espeoiatly guarded against in 
the management of grass turf — the machine must be set eo 
as to cnt fair, and it mast be kept in the best order hy 
constant cleaning and oiling. If set ao as to out very close, 
it will occasionally pare off the surface soil, and with it the 
roots of the grasses ; many a good lawn has been ruined bj 
the foolish practice of making the machine cnt as close as 
possible, under the absnrd impression that one cut is better 
than two. The more cuts the better, provided always that 
the machine is properly set and in the best working order. 
Another mode of making a present eScct at the expense of 
the lawn consists in continnally cutting a iresh edge with 
1^0 edging iron. A gardener who cuts into the turf on tlie 
edge of the lawn to make a finish ought to be compelled to 
eat all that ha removes. If the practice is persisted in, ths 
grass is reduced in breadth, and the walk is widened, and in 
time there is formed a deep gutter and a sharp Dgly ridga. 
If properly finished at the edge with the shears, the width of 
the walk will not vary an inch in fifty years. One of the first 
things we look after in the work of a new man is his manage* 
ment of the edges of lawns, and we are always careful to 
explain our views upon the subject in good time to prevent 
a mischief which cannot be easily remedied. The man who 
peraieta after warning and explanation in obop, chop, chop* 
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ping ftt the edge, as if it were necesaary to conatmot a gutter 
of mod on each side of a walk, deserves to hear an opinion 
of his procedure that will make him tingle from head to foot 
with afiame. The jobbing gardener !s a master of this chop- 
down- gutter- forming baaineaB, and will always bo ready to 
advise the employment of gravel to fill np the trench that 
ahonld never have been made. 

It may be well to add a word upon the employment of 
Spergula, or more properly of Arenarta ccespiCosa, for lawns. 
A " spergnla lawn " in good condition ia one of the loveliest 
embellishments of a garden that can be conceived. We have 
Been only three that were good enough for agreeable remem- 
brance. ■ The whole truth of the matter may be anmmed 
np in a sentence : A spergula lawn demands constant atten- 
tion, and is of necBBsity a troublesome thing to form in the 
first inBtance, and to manage aftepwards. Therefore, for 
what may be termed " genersd usefulness " we cannot recom- 
mend the employment of spergula. However, any of our 
readers who are inclined to indulge in this unwonted luxury 
need not be deterred through supposing there is any mystery 
at the bottom of succesB; it is a qnestion of time and atten- 
tion, and whenever these are withheld the spergnla lawn will 
go to ruin. Prepare the ground well, and plant the tnfta in 
September and October, or in March and April. Frequently 
roll the ground, and never cease to pull out weeds, for these 
are the chief enemies of spergula. One season's neglect of 
weeding will min a apergula lawn, and one week's neglect at 
a time of year when weeds grow freely will result in con- 
siderable damage. As for worms, which oceaeioually injure 
spergnla turf by their casts, the roller will sufficiently repair 
the damage ; but if any nostrum ia required to reduce their 
number, there can be nothing better than clear lime-water, 
for, while this kills the worms, it benefits the spergula. 

As the formation of a spergula lawn requires mnoh patient 
attention, it may be recommended as a pastime to those who 
are of a temperament suited to the task, and can afford the 
time that must be devoted to it for a satisfactory result. Our 
advice to a beginner, fired with enthusiasm on the subject, 
would be to select a comparatively small piece of ground in 
the first instance, in order to obtain a perfect sample of sper- 
^1a turf in the shortest possible time, and acquire thereby 
the experience needful for a greater effort. For those who 
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practise " rough-and-ready gardening," epergula ia of no nse 
at all, except as a rock plant or to cover a knolL 

For all GOOD liOAUT OARD-EN BOILS, the best grasBea to forma 
close, fine sward, are the following : — Oynosuru* crislatua, the 
created dog'a-tail ; Festuca ovina, tjie Bheep's fescae ; JT. ten/ai- 
folia, tho fine-leaved Tescue ; Lolium pereana tBTi/ite, fine-leaved 
rye-graas; Poo. praienm, smooth- a talked meadow grass; Pon 
tempervireni, evergreen meadow grass ; Poa nemoTolia, wood- 
aide meadow grass ; l^^foUum repens perenne, perennial white 
clover ; Trifolium minus, yellow suckling. Sow the mixtore 
at the rate of 3 bushels (60 lb.) to the English acre, or I. 
gallon (2i lb.) to C rods or perches. 

For a STIFF boil kestwo oh clat, a good mixture wonld 
consist of Poa prat&iisis, smooth-Btalked meadow graas; Poo 
triaialis, rough-atalked meadow grass ; Lolium, perenne tame, 
fine lye grass ; Feslitea diinTisoula, bard fescue ; Trifolium 
r^ens, white clover ; Trifolium minus, yellow suckling. 

For a LiODT SAHDT SOIL the mixture ahould consist o^ or ftt 
least comprise, LoUum perenne tenue, Poa pratentis, FeatMd 
dariuscula, Avena,f,ave»cens,'^e yellowish oat grass ; Trifolium 
repens, Jiotus comiculatua, the bird's-foot ; Achillea millefoUa, 
the common yarrow. 

For a THIN SOIL bestihq oh chalk OB LTHESTOHB, the Belec- 
tion should comprise LdUv/m peremie tenue, Festuoa durituouta, 
F, ovina, Poa trtvialis, Cynosuras crittatus, Medicago lupitltna, 
yellow medick ; Trifolium repena, T. miivae. Lotas eomiotdalm. 

For a collective prescription we cannot do better than 
adopt that recommended by Messrs. Lawson aud Son, the 
eminent seedsmen of London aud Edinburgh. The aever^ 
quantities of the several sorts named oonstituta a mixture fbr 
one English acre. 
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Under trees a litile variatioQ of the mixture must bo 
adopted. Leave oat the two species of Fescue, and substitute 
similar quantities of Poa nemoralis. Indeed, P. nemoralia 
an^ustifoHutn is the best of all grasses to produce a beaatiftil 
sward under trees, its growth being eo close that it displaces 
weeds, and it ia green in spring earlier than most other 
grasses ; and aa it also does well in exposed places, it may 
be made " a note of," for emy one in a st^to of distress at the 
shabbineBS of a lawn. Another most useful lawn grass is 
Lolium j)erBnne Unite ; bnt, as it is the twin brother of that 
very worst of lawn grasses, LoUvm pererme, or common rye 
grass, care must be taken to obtain the right sort. It thriyea 
on almost any soil that is not wet, and ia delightfully fresh all 
&e winter. 




CHAPTER XVn, 



Thb Obryssathemum demands a chapter to itself, bnt it will 
be possible to compass the whole sabject sufBcientlj for the 
present purpose in fewer words than are usually employed. 
It IB the very best conservatory plant of its season, and par- 
ticularly adapted for' cultivation in collections as a florist's 
flower. As a subject for competitive exhibition, it is in each 
high renown that we know not where to find a parallel, for it 
is, in its way, even more popular than the pelargonium. As 
a flower for the open garden, however, it cannot be spoken of 
as of great value, except under certain circum stances, for at 
the outset, we must face the bet that the finest flowers are 
produced only by high cultivatian, and absolutely need tke 
protection of glass ; therefore are not adapted for muveisal 
enjoyment. But there is a compensation to be found for 
this misfortune, as will be seen presently. 

The large-flowered varieties comprise three distinct sections 
— the incurved; the recurved, or " reflex;" and the tasselled, 
or Japanese. All these are usually and best grown in pots ; 
but they may be grown in open borders where the olunate 
is favourable to November flowers ; and even in London, 
where they are comparatively useless unless protected by 
glass, the large-flowered kiud^ may be made to prodaoe a 
magnificent display of their fine flowers by training titem to 
a south or west wall, and keeping them well supphed with 
water, alternating with bquid manure, during the sommer. 
The safest practice, however, is to grow them in pots, as tbey 
are then conveniently sheltered when in flower, andthetoof 
that renders the flowers safe, gives comfort to their admirers, 
for the garden is too often comfortless when the dark days 
arrive. Those who cultivate Chrysanthemums for exhibition 
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commence operatioflB by staiking the cuttings in November 
and December. In tlie spring they shift the plants and en- 
conrage gro'wth in a frame or pit, and as soon ae poBsible, nay 
in the course of the month of April, they expose the plants to 
all wectthera, and increase the root-room as growth progresses. 
The grower for home use need not begin so early, and he need 
not trouble himself to strike cuttings at all. It will be sufficient 




DWARF TBADTED CHBYBANTHEMDM. 



to detach &om the old plants short healthy suckers that have a 
few roots attached, and with the aid of these we can begin, aa 
it were, with plants ready made. These may have greenhousa 
or frame culture until the weather is sufficiently advanced to 
permit of full exposure, after which their progress will bo 
rapid, and they must have increased root-room as fast as they 
fill their pots, until they.aie in pots from eight to ten inohei 
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in diameter. The compoBt required ia one consisting in tlie 
main of good loam weU mised with rotten hot-bed mannre, 
sharp eand, and pounded oyster- shellB. They mnet have 
liberal and regular supplies of water while in full growth, and 
weak hqnid manure from the time their bloom buds appear. 
If at any time they sufTer feom drought, the lower leavefl will 
fall and the plants will become " leggy." At some time in 
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(he month of October they must be housed, and have a few 
fiuEtl touches in the way of tyeing and training to enBore an 
agreeable display of the flowers ; and when the flowers are 
past they should be cut down and be removed to a brick-pit, 
to supply rooted- suckers or cuttings when required. 

It will be observed that on the important points of training 
and stopping we have nothing to say. The exhibitor bae to 
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make a nice stuily of these matters, but the grower for the 
]iome display oeed not be much troubled with them. If the 
plants are liberally grown, and receive uo check, they will 
produce their splendid flowers in. snfBcient plenty. It is best 
not to stop them at all, or at the utmost, to pinch out points 
once only and that very early. If you practice systematic 
stopping, you must also practice elaborate training, and 
plunge into all the complexities of the exhibition culture. 
But by allowing the growth to rise naturally, a few stout 
stakes only will he required for the support of the plants, 
and the flowers will be of far finer quahty than can bo hoped 
for on plants that are several times pinched back. 

The Pompon Chrysanthemums are grown in precisely the 
same manner, bat a certain proportion of them may be flowered 
in BmaUish pots, so as to prove peculiarly nsefol in making up 
tlie autumnal display. 'Where a large number are required, 
it will be good economy to plant them out in a bed of light 
gritty BoU, at the end of April, and to carefiilly lift and pot 
them in the latter part of September. This routine will be ex- 
tremely economical, but the potting will have to be carefully 
managed, and should by preference be performed in damp 
dull weather, and the plants should be kept for a short time 
in a warm house, slightly shaded, and have the aid of a fi-e- 
quent shower fi-om the engine or syringe. In the course of a 
few days they will hold their heads up and will give no more 
trouble, except to keep them suflBciently moist to promote a 
good bloom. If the whole of the plants have ttieir tops 
pinched out in the first week of June, a busby growth will be 
the result, without any deterioration of the bloom. 

Chrysanthemums for Beds and Borders may be of all the 
classes at discretion ; but, as remarked above, tlio finest of 
the florist's varieties do not usually give satisfaction when 
grown in the open ground. The most useful are the Pompons, 
which have but to be planted out in AprD , and bo once stopped 
in June, and instead of being lifted and potted, they are left 
to flower without being in any way disturbed. As regards 
the wintering, they will all endure average conditiona, in 
other words, a mild winter wiU do them no harm, but a 
severe winter will be likely to dsstroy them. Therefore the 
provident cultivator will take care to have a few pot plants of 
all his favourite sorts to raise a fresh stock Irom, in ^e event 

18 
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of tho otttdoor-plantB being ewept away by frost. This will 
be quite an easy matter where there is a brick-pit in which 
they can be kept, or they may be wintered under a sheltering 
wall, with dry litter packed round the pota to prevent the 
freezing of the roota. 

Within the paat few years a race of ChryBanthemumB 
peculiarly adapted for bedding has been established. They 
are known aa Early- Flowering Pompons, and their peculiarity 
ia that they flower in October, and make a beautiful display 
before the froat can catch them. They are of all colours ; 
they are moatly well-shaped flowers; the plants naturally 
dwarf and bashy, and needing no special treatment whatever. 
For any garden in which October flowers are needed these 
Chrysanthemums arc invaluable, and the amateur who studios 
economy in the production of a pleasing garden scene, will 
find them to be amongst tho cheapest flowers in tho world, 
costing but littlo in the flrat instance, and being as easily kept 
from year to year as any planta that properly belong to the 
hardy garden. 

The one matter of importance in connection with tlie 
Chrysanthemum, is that for the full enjoyment of the flowers 
the shelter of glass is absolutely necessary. They must in all 
the earher stages — as also in the final stage — have shelter; 
but from May to Septemhet they require to be fully exposed, 
and to have liberal cultivation. All the fine specimens seen 
at the autumnal exhibitions have had greenhouse and frame 
culture in the first instance ; for the production of fine flowers 
can he euaured only by a long season of growtli, commencing 
in the winter in the way of greenhouse plants, and continued 
through the summer in the open air. As the flowers begin to 
expand, shelter becomes again needful, because of the unkind 
weather that usually prevails. For not only frost and snow, 
but wind and rain also despoil the flowers, and bring to 
nought the results of the most careful cultivation. 




CHAPTEB XVm. 



Amongst tJie newer aubjecta that obtain the attention of the 
floriata, the Tuberous Eegoniaa hold an inportant place. 
They form brilliant heda in the flower garden ; are remark- 
ably rich when growu in auapended flower baskets ; and are 
uuBurpaBsed for beauty when Buccesafully mastfired aa ex- 
hibition specimens, lAe many other good thinga they are 
at once cheap and easily managed, but nevertheless require a 
certain amount of care. The most important point to be 
borne in mind, perhapa, ia that they are nearly but not quite 
hardy. To leave them out for the winter ia to incur the risk 
of losing them entirely. On the other hand to subject them 
at any time to a high temperature, or a forcing system of cul- 
tivation, will be to throw them out of all proper shape and 
aadly reduce the quality of the flowers. When started in 
the spring, a very moderate heat ahould be employed, and 
during the winter they must be cool, but quite safe from frost. 
The raising of Begoniaa from seed is a proper pastime for 
a garden amateur ; but thoae who cannot give the requisite 
attention may begin with roota, which are cheap, and occasion 
less trouble. The seed ahould he sown in shallow pans, in 
ean Jy loam, in the month of March, and be started in a gentle 
boat. Any ordinary greenhouse will auffice, if a Httle cai-e is 
taken. The seed muat be barely covered with a mere dusting 
of soil, and the paua muat be covered with squares of glass 
until the plants appear. To avoid the risk of washing out 
the seed by watering in the usnal way, the pans must be 
dipped to moisten them when needful. The seedling plants 
must be partially shaded until they acquire some strength, 
and as soon as large enough should be carefully lifted out of 
the pans, and be put into email pots, and have greenhouse or 
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frame culturo until large enougli to be planted out As seed- 
lings flower late in their first year, a better display will bo 
obtained by beginning witli roots, and these will require to be 
started into growth in the month of March, in much the same 
way 0,3 the seeds ; but of couteo they will occasion less 
trouble. 

As regards soil, these plants are somewhat peculiar. In a 
mellow loam they grow freely and flower finely. In peat of 
a substantial character they do well. But clay and chalk are 
leas favourable, and any soil loaded with animal manure is 
likely to produce an unhealthy growth. Therefore in prepar- 
ing beds for them, rotted turf, leaf-mould, and very old 
powdery hot-bed manure, may be employed adTantageonsly, 
but rank manure should be avoided. As regards the general 
management, — it is certainly not prndent to plant them oat 
until after the 20tli of May, and then the sooner they are 
planted the better. In a fairly good season they will take 
care of themselves, but in a very dij season they must be tudod 
with water regularly and plentifully. In a very wet season 
they will be found to suffer least of all bedding plants. This 
endurance of summer moisture with a low temperature is one 
of the reasons of their rapid advance in popularity, for tlio 
cold rainy summers, that brought with them " agricultural 
depression," and that made the zonal pelargoniums many 
times coarse and flowerlcss, euitcd the Begonias so well tliut 
they were the gayest plants in the garden. When the liot 
diy summers return perhaps the tables will be turned; but 
it is a fact of some importance that these plants delight in 
rainy weather, antl it foUows when grown under glass they 
should be liberally supplied with water. As regards their en- 
durance of heat and drought, the reader may perhaps be able 
to call to mind the brilliant weather that prevailed in the 
year 1878, when, in the gardens of the Trocadero Palace, 
where the " world's fair " was held that year, and " Paris was 
herself again," the beds of Begonias were wonderfully bright 
and beautiful, and the plants so dwarf as to be scarcely four 
inches above the ground, and throughout the season were 
Bheeted with flowers. 




Hahdy Ferns are not only proper occupants of rockeries and 
Ti'oodland scenes, but are often useful in the flower gai'den 
to fill up places tliat are not well adapted for flowers, but 
nevertheleas can only be properly occupied with elegant vege- 
tation. It matters not for what particular purpose ferns are 
employed, certain conditions are requisif* to success in their 
cultivation, and these the amateur should clearly apprehend 
in the first instance or disappointment will probably ensue. 
We have lately seen iiie careful working out of a bad system 
by an amateur posseaaed of an ostensive knowledge of plants, 
aud occupying an important position as the raiser of many 
kinds of florist's flowers. This gentleman made careful pre- 
paration for planting around a small lake, in a very open 
position, a collection of hardy ferns. Good peat was carted 
in, and a tasteful rockery was formed, and a grand collection 
of ferns was planted. Being invited to behold the result, we 
could but praise the taste that was displayed in the work, 
and deplore the want of judgment in it that was not the less 
manifested. But having in the first instance advised against 
the procedure, it was sufGcient now to look with kindly eyes 
upon the consummation of a blunder and hope for the best.- 
In the course of the first summer about two thirds of the 
plants perished, and in the second summer many more 
perished, and the absurd alternative of covering the great 
rockery with bedding plants was resorted to. When tiiie 
experience had been obtained at considerable cost of time, 
money, and temper, the adventurous man agreed with his 
adviser that Ferns are not fitted to endure exposure to wind 
and sun, even when specially favoured by the proximity of 
water, it this point it should be said that we have one 
Hardy Fern capable of thriving under the most various con- 
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ditions, and that is the well-known Lastrea filiJ! maa, the com- 
mon " Male Fern," one of the hardiest and moat beautiful of 
all the plants of this interesting family. But in respect of 
ftcconunodativeneaa it atanda alone. The lovely Lady Fern, the 
grand Osmunda, the delicate Parsley Fern, the noble Holly 
Fern —these need comfortable eir cum stances, for when planted 
out in a breezy garden, in the full dayhght, they do not live 
long, and while they live they have no beauty. 

To succeed with ferns, partial ehade is absolutely necessary, 
but it is not necessary that they should be in profound ahadow, 
for in truth we do not &nd them in the darkest nooks of the 
woods, but ou the akirtiug slopes, as well also on rocks and 
ruins, where there is much shade and moisture. We may 
look for the wallflower and snapdragon ou the dry and sunny 
parts of a ruin, but if we hope to iiud ferns it must be in the 
damp nooks that are shielded alike from the full glare of the 
midday sun, and the foil force of the dry breezes. And in 
planting a garden these things must be borne in mind, for 
nature will not alter her ways even to please clever people. 

A good mellow loamy soil will grow all the larger Ferns, 
but the smaller kinds need a sandy loam or sandy peat, and a, 
few of them require the aid of chalk or some otier form of 
calcareous matter. Where the soil inclines to clay or is in 
any way harsh and unkind, good peat must be obtained, if » 
fine growth of ferns is desired. It is a. common error to 
suppose that ferns require an excessive amoimt of water. It 
ie true that the Lady Fern and the Eoyal Osmund will grow 
with glorious vigour on the brink of a pool, in soil of almost 
any land. We have them in great clumps in the moat de- 
hghtful atate of luxuriance witli nothing but clay for their 
root-hold. But these would make no growth if transferred to 
a position fully esposed and comparatively dry, no matter 
what the soil might be. As the case stands they are shaded by 
the great arms of oak trees, and sheltered from all roagb 
winds, and coased and petted by the water at their feet. For 
a gossiping nook ; for a secluded dell ; for all the ahady parts 
of rockeries, ruins, and the like, ferns are peculiarly suitable, 
and will give absolutely no trouble, if selected prudently and 
planted properly. For all general purposes, the plantet 
ahojild systematically reject the smaller kinds that require 
special conditions, and be content to have fine clumps oi 
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Brakes, Male Ferns, Lady Ferns, Bleclmiims, Osmnndas, 
Holly, and Shuttleoook Ferns ; and a few equisetums, such 
as E. telmateia and E. sylvatdum. There are many plants suilr 
able to mix with Ferns, such as the doable Meadow Sweet, 
the Ferulas, and indeed any hardy fine-leaved plants. But, 
perhaps, where ferns are really appropriate, and suitable 
conditions have been provided for them, it is better to plant 
lavishly a few of the most telling sorts to ensure rich homo- 
genous masses, for it is just this kind of planting by the hand 
of nature that renders a '* ferny coombe *' so especially de- 
Ughtful. 

When ferns are planted on rockeries the precaution should 
first be taken to provide for them a large body of suitable 
soiL It is a common mistake in such undertakings to stint 
the ground- work, either in using unsuitable soil, or in allotting 
to the ferns mere handfuls of peat, that are insufficient to 
sustain them even for one season. Pretty pinnacles and 
fantastic "pockets** are very well in their way, but plants re- 
quire substantial food, and a rockery is a mockery if plants 
will not live on it. All chinks and hollows that are to be 
occupied with plants should open downwards into a good 
body of soil, and then we may expect the one proper glory of 
a rockery — appropriate and abundant vegetation. The 
main bulk of stuff may be of any quality, but there should be 
at least one to two feet depth of sandy peat to afiEord the ferns 
a suitable root-hold. 




CHAPTEE XX. 



Thh beet general advice that can be given on the snbject of 
garden vermin would be to tlis effect — grow yonr plants well, 
and you will be very little troubled with vermin. We need 
not discuss the philosophy of the matter, bat matter of iaot 
it ia, that healthy vigorous vegetation is rarely assailed by 
dBBtJ*oying insects, and on the other hand, vegetation in & 
diseased or starving state will be utlacked by many plagues, 
including moolds and mildeirs, in addition to apbis, thrip, 
scale, and red spider. We may safely say that amateurs 
frequently invite the small marauders by their mismanage- 
ment, but it would be unjust to eay that the outbreak of a 
plague in the garden is invariably an evidence of the culti- 
vator's neglect or error. It is, however, of the atmasb 
importance for the amateur to bear in mind that in any 
and every case an insect enemy is to be met iu the first 
instance by any meauB that will promote the vigour of the planta 
attacked. In order the more clearly to be understood, let us 
Buppoae that we are requested to advise on a plantation of 
rosea infested with green-fly, mildew, > ■> • "- 
further suppose that the weather has I 
some time, and that the leaves of the ros 
and the growth of the season is pushiii_ 
manner, instead of rising in strong shoots, indicative of a 
vigorous root action, what should we advise in such a caso ? 
Just such a course of procedure as follows : — First soak the 
roots well every alternate evening for a week, each separat© 
Boakinfr to bo an imitation of the deluge. On the evenings 
when there is no water given to the roots, give them a heavy 
sbower &om a powerful engine, taking care to send the water 
with some force through the heads of the trees, bo as to 
drench the under aa well as the upper sides of the foUaga. 
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At the end of the week give one more heavy soaking, and 
the next dy spread over the ground amongst the trees a 
coating of rntten manure; or a mixture of fine earth and 
guano ; or a mixtare of gnano, wood-ashes, and earth. This 
course of tn'atment would annihilate the vermin, and pnt 
new vigour into the trees, and establish a moat valuable rule 
for future ai^tion, founded on this fact, that pure soft waler is 
the motl pulnnl of all insecticides. 

Let UB suppose another case. Say a lot of asters, stocks, 
or aolannma in apit or frame, smothered with green-fly. If 
we had to advise npon them, we should first consider the 
state of the weather. If still cold and unsetlled, we would 
syringe the plants with a weak aolntion of 'Towler's Insec- 
ticide," and give the roots a soaking of weak mannre water. 
But if we could trust the weather, we should advise the 
planting of them out in the open ground, with a good 
watering to follow to start them into growth, and escape the 
trouble and expense of employing a preparation. They would 
" grow out " of fly, &s we say in garden phraseology, and 
almost by magic become clean and thrifty. 

Bat it will frequently happen that vermin will attack 
plants that appear to be in perfect health, and in such a case 
the resort to invigorating moaaurea may appear to be a 
misdirection of our energies. At the risk of appearing 
tedious, we will here remark that plants, apparently full of 
Tigour, may be suddenly debilitated by excessive heat or 
drought, and in such a case invigorating measures may ba 
really needed, although there are no striking evidences in the 
appearance of the plant of an impoverishment of its juices. 
Therefore ne propose that the cultivator should be cantioua 
against delusions, and as mnch as possible make it a rule to 
invigorate ttie plant that id beset with vermin, as the lirst 
step towai'ds a purification. 

However, one way or another, we come to nostrums at 
last, and the first amongst many that we shall recommend for 
general adoption, is — 

Hot Watek, which we have proved, by numerous experi- 
ments, to be more efBcacioua than cold water as a vermin 
killer, and a perfectly safe insecticide if employed in a sensible 
manner. The " monarch of all I survey " in the world of 
plant-vermin is the Aphis. Now, hot water will unseat thii 
king and lay him in the dust. All vermin love dirt and hats 
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water ; but this potentate particnlarly olgecta to & warm baAh 
as poison to him. Beware, however, that in scalding him to 
death yon do not parboil your plants. Any plant in a growing 
state may be dipped into water beat«d to 120" Fahr. witbont 
the slighteet harm, and if kept in a state of immersion a few 
seconds, eveiy aphis npon it will snrely perish. In a series of 
experiments carefoUy conducted in onr garden at Stoke New- 
ington, wo fonnd that fiichsias in a growing state were onhntt 
if immersed in water heated to 140' Fahr, ; that at the same 
temperature, calceolarias and Chinese primolas were seriously 
injured ; that pelargoninms of all kinds wore onhort if 
plunged for several minntea in water heat«d to 150'; that 
centaureas, sedums, saxifi-agas, heliotropes, petonias, be- 
gonias, mignonette, and many other plants of soft texture, 
could endure a temperature of 140° without the slightest 
harm ; but at 150° they snfFered more or less. About tei; 
years ago we reported in the " Floral World " that Fairy or 
Lawrence roses, which are grown in quantities in pots for 
market, could be best kopt clean by dipping in hot water, as 
at 120° the plant is not injured, and every aphis npon it is 
destroyed. This simple method of removing vermin from 
plants is, we are quite satisfied, capable of very general 
adoption, in place of more troublesome and more ezpensivs 

Tobacco Fowdeb, as prepared by the sanction of the 
Escise, we place next in order of value, for it is cheap, con- 
venient, and cleanly in use, harmless to vegetation, but most 
deadly to aphis and thrips. There appears to be no impor- 
tant difTerence of value between "Pooley'a," " The London," 
" Fowler's," and other preparations; but in any caeo tobacco 
powder sboold emit an unmistakable odour of snlphur, for 
while the Excise require it to be spoilt for use as snuff, the 
addition of sulphur greatly increases its efficiency as a 
vermin destroyer. Tobacco powder should be dusted on 
the leaves of the infested plant when they are damp with 
dew, and should be washed off twelve hours afterwards. 

The best of the many liqnid preparations offered to a 
"discerning public," are the AfHis Wash, manufactured hv 
the "City Soap Company," and Foivler's Inbecticipe. ft 
ia sufficient to say of them that they must be employed in 
strict accordance with the printed directions that accompany 
tbem, and that theyaie equally safe and effectual. 
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One of the most deetmctive insects the gardener has to 
wage war against is the " Daddy Longlegs " (Ti^ula oleracea), 
the gmb of which may be likenad to a minute sausage of a 
black colonr, with tdmost invisible feet. Thia "leather- 
jacket" wretch feeds at the aurface of the soil; usually above 
ground, never below. The result of this marauding is that 
the plants he feeds npon are nipped through " between 
wind and water," as a sailor would say, and they periah veiy 
soon afterwards, veiy much sometimes to the bewilderment 
of the inexperienced gardener. This is a most difficult pest 
to deal with, and unfortunately it occurs in profuse abun- 
dance in some seasons, and ia aO' very partial to grass turf, 
that it will pretty well destroy a lawn in the course of a week 
or two if allowed. When garden plants are seen to fall over 
mysteriously, the cultivator should carefully stir the earth 
about their roots, to hunt up the dark leather-jacket buried in 
the soil, an inch or so deep. If ho is found to be the cause of 
the death of the plant, the best courae to pnrsuewillbe to hoe 
the soil carefully all over the bed, and finally to remove the 
soil with a piece of stick, so as to form a shallow basin around 
every plant. Thia simple course of procedure is remarkably 
effective in reducing the numbers of the daddy- Ion glega 
gruha, and we are qnite unable to explain the reason why ; 
though we have always supposed that the small birds, the 
robins perhaps in particular, having a propenaity to examine 
newly-diatnrbed soil, make a rnab to the bed that has been 
operated npon in this way, and find the leather-jackets before 
they have time to hide themselves in new burrows. When 
these marauders take possession of a lawn and threaten to 
destroy it, they can be dealt with in a most direct and dea- 
iructive manner. Every night the lawn should be rolled with 
a heavy roller, and every morning at earliest dawn the lawn 
should be aprinkled with quicklime. The roller will crash 
myriada that have come out to feed, and tlio lime will kill 
myriads that have escaped the roller. 

It is by no means an unwise plan to feed some kinds of 
vermin, for that plan, when it can be adopted conveniently, 
makes an end of a vast amount of bother. For example, we 
are about to plant out a bed of dahlias, and we know that 
snails and slugs will pounce upon them the very first night 
they are planted, and probably mako an end of them for ever. 
To prevent that^ we plant the whole piece with lettuces first) 
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and BO long aa the lettuce laata, tbe snails and slogs will not 
touch a dahlia. There is nmch to be done in this way with- 
ont incurring the risk of multiplying the vermin on a place, 
because your provisions may be turced to accoant as traps, 
and by examiniDg the lettuces every night by the aid of a 
lamp, you may bag all tho snails in the district, and at the 
end of the undertaking have a lot of nice lettuce for the table. 
For a last word, we say, encourage the small birds, for they 
are wonderful aids to the amateur gardener as destroyers of 
insects. The spai-rows may perhaps ver you by nibbling 
your crocuses, and the blackbirds may steal your cherries; 
but remember they cannot trouble yon in this sort of way all 
the year round. They will be gobbling up snails and catetv 
pillars and butterflies in the dewy dawn, when yon perhaps 
are sleeping and unhappily unconscious of the benefactionB of 
yonr feathered friends. 

To catch and kill vermin must be the constant daty of 
every amateur gardener. The large marauders, such aa 
Bnaila and woodlice, will never cease from troubling, and it 
may be matter for thaokfulness that they pronounce a dread 
aentenco against the gardener who, in the midst of work, 
goes to sleep. Ton must catch the vagabonds. Go to work 
m this way. Lay little heapa of lettuce leaves in cool, qniet 

E laces, and examine them at dusk and daybreak. Catch and 
ill in any way you please •.& pot of brino is a very good bath 
for the purpose. Lay about also in the neighbourhood of choice 
subjects to which snails are partial, nice young cabbage 
leaves slightly smeared with rank butter; catch and kill as 
before. Lay_ about in cool quiet spots small heaps of freali 
brewers' grains ; catch and kill as before. Where woodlice 
abound, take some dirly flowor-pots (always combine a little 
dirt of somo sort with vermin traps, for vermin are estrava- 
gantly fond of dirt), and fill these dirty flower-pots with dry 
moss and crocks mised together. Place them where the 
vermin abound, and cover each with a tuft of dry moss. 
Every other day, proceed to cateh and kill in this simple 
manner. Have a large pailful of boiling water. Take up a 

?ot quietly, and quickly shoot out its contents into the water, 
on clear away your enemies by thonaands in this way ; there 
ia no trap to eqn^ a dirty pot filled with dirty crocks, and 
dirty (but dry) mosa. If there arises any peculiar difficulty, 
anch as a choice plant being eaten nightly, and yoa caonot 
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catcb the maraader, take a slice of apple, and BUrroand it 
with dry moBs, ia a fiower-pot. Take also a elico of potato, 
and DBO it in the same way. Place those two pots one 
en each side of yoor delicate subject, but at a distance 
of Biz inches or so, and at dnsk and dawn torn ont the 
contents of each pot quiokly, and it will be a strange thing if 
the marauder is not bagged. 




mo nxiULna-Loox. 



CHAPTER XXr. 



In the eeveral chapters and their proper gectioiiB are mclnded 
lists of the moat distinct and nseful species and varieties of 
garden plants. But the I'sts that follow may prove accept- 
able as Bnpplemeiitary to the foregoing, oa adapted to par- 
ticular cases. 

A FEW Haedt Plants fob WaLts and Boarded Fences. 
— Fyracantha., most beaotifol in autumn, with its fiery berries. 
Virginian Creeper; the small-leaved eorta are the best. Aria- 
toloehia, fine large leaves ; requires a warm aspect. Dukh 
HoneytueItU and Scarlet Trumpet Honeymekte. Clematit 
fiammula, best adapted for arbours and gateways. Ctematta 
rubro-violacea, splendid flowers. Fyrus japonica, will flower 
freely on a north wall. Ivieg, in variety, the most handsomd 
being common Irish, common English, Algerian, and the 
ThicK-Ieaved ; the variegated-leaved inies are somptnons wall 
plants, well adapted for north and west aspects. 

Cheap and Haedt Plants for Shady BoaoEBS. — All the 
doable and single PriimdoB, Polyanthuset, Aitriauhu, and 
Pajiaiei; Solomon's Seal; Feriwinklet in variety; Anemone 
vitifolia; Colwmbinei in variety; Agpidittra lurida ; Ruscut 
aeuleatus ; Campanula earpatica and pumila ; Lily of the 
Valley ; Mtnkia Sieboldiana, and half-a-dozen others. ChriU- 
taaa Rose; Day IMy ; Yellow Moneiju-ort and Lygitnichia 
thyrsiflora ; Rryel-me-not ; Double ^areita and Hoop-Petli- 
eoat ifarcisa; (Enothera riparia; Poleaonium ct^ruleTitn ; 
Saxifraga hypnoides, oppositifolia, and several others ; Setlla 
ca/mpanitlata ; Symphitum coccAnewm ; Spider-tcort ; ^iriea 



A Selection or Trees and Shbtuib foe Entsahcb 
CoDRTfl. — Deciduous Trees of moderate growth ; Whit»- 
leaved Negwndo {Acer ^axmifolvam, var.) ; Gut-leaved Alder ; 
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Snowy Metpilus; Common Almond; Double-flowering Peach; 
BerherU anatica ; Common Birch ; Bird Cherry ; Variegated 
Dogwood (Cornus niaacula variet/ata) ; Coioneasier Simmondn; 
Common Laburnum; Persian and Common lAlac; Deutzia 
seabra ; Euoni/mu» europasut (will thrive in the deepest shade 
of large trees) ; Common and Venetian Sumach. Evergreen 
Trees and Shrabs : Aucuha japonica ; Berberit Danoini ; 
Common Tree Box and Bound-leaved Box; Huongmtts Japonica, 
and its go!den-leaved Torieties (a aptendid series) ; Qreen and 
Variegated Mollieg ; Chinese Privet; Phillyrea; Holly-leaved 
Evergreen Oak ; Skimmia ja^tmica; Lauresiinus. 

A FEW GOOD HaBDT iXOWEBlNO PliXT9 FOB A SUALL 

Oabdeh. — All the sorts named in this list require snoehine, 
more or less, but in sitaations where there is a free circalation 
of air, the partial shade of a few neighbouring trees will 
Bcarcelj affect them. Achillea ^lipendula, and A. ptarmiea ; 
Agroitemma coronaria; Ali/tsvm aaxatile; Anemone japonica, 
and^. slellala; Antirrkinutnt in varie^, for dr^ Banny spots; 
Columbinea in variety; Common White Arable; Armeria 
dianthioides ; Arvndo eonepieua; Arierelegana,B,ndA. a/m^llua; 
Pierple AvhrieUa; Oallirhoe invohicrata ; Campanula car^atica, 
C. glomerata, C. perdeifolia, and C. pyramtdalis ; Oorydalit 
aurea ; Bel^hinium formotum; D. Hendereoni, and others. 
Dianthus plumarius, B. hybridue. Common Clove, and Pirikt in 
variety. Eryngiwn amethgstinum ; .Pritillaria imperialie ; 
Helianthus multifiortu ; Sepaticaa in variety. Iheria semper- 
tiirena ; German Trie in variety. White Everlaeiing Pea makes 
a grand covering for a monnd, Syhrid Clematis, in variety 
make splendid beds, requiring only once planting for a Ufa- 
time. Liliet in variety, the moat desirable being Common 
White, L&ngijlora, Scarlet Martagon, Tigriwtm, EccceUuTn, and 
BvXbiferum ; Lychnis dioica rubra and L. visaaria plena, 
(Enolhera fi'utieosaa^A (E.macroca/rpa; Fapaver bracteaPum; 
Hybrid Phlox, in variety; Syhrid Fotentilla, in variety; 
Primula aeavlis and elatior, in variety ; Sybrid Fyrelhruma, 
in variety ; Hollyhocks, in variety ; Spirwa Jilipendula, 8. 
venusla, fUiA S. palmata; Tritoma wvaria ; H^oUius aaiatieu*. 
Hahdy Plants job Water Scenes. — Butomtis umlellatui, 
flowering Bush; Oaltha paluetri» flore pleno, double marsh 
Marigold; Oalla palusirie, marsh Trumpet Lily ; Lie pseudo- 
aeorus, yellow Water-flag j J. Sitdrica, Siberian Iris ; Sagit- 
taiia lagittifoUa, common Arrowhead ; B, cordifolia, heart- 
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leaved Arrowhead ; M&mjanQiAi trifdliala, three-leaved Bnok- 
Ijean ; Lythnim ealicaria, willow-leaved Loosestrife ; Narlkecvam 
oesifra^um, Lancflahire Aaphodel ; Fotamogeton naCntu, floating 
Pond-weed; ViUarsia vi/mphtBoides, lilj-like Villarsia; Aamt» 
ealamma, sweet Flag ; Arundo donax, Reed-grass ; Carex 
■maxima, greater Sedije ; Scir^us radieans, Clnb-rneh ; Onmarmn 
paluilre, marsh Cinqnefoil ; Oypenu longm, tall Sedge -, 0. 
eireHS, green Sedge; Juiicus conglomeralin variegatuf, vane- 
gated Rnsh ; J. effksm spiralis, Bpiral soft RubIi ; Lytimachia 
thyrsijlora, thyrse-flowered Ljsimachia ; NaslurlLum. sylvesfris, 
woodland Water-croaa ; Nuphar littea, yellow WaUt Lily ; 
Nymplima alba, white Water Lily; Pilalaria globuUfera, 
globalar Pillwort; Poa aquattea, Wafer-grass; Sparganium 
ramosum, branching Bur Reed ; S. minimant, lessor Bur Reed ; 
Stmtioteg aloides. Water Soldier ; Typha latifolia, bi'oad-Ieaved 
Reed-mace. 

HaBDT HeGBACEOUS FI.UIT3 FOK FLABTINO ON ROCEERIBS, 

— Ajtiga reptans variegata, creeping Bnglo ; Linaria tymba- 
laria. Ivy-leaved Toadflax ; Dianthtts petrteua. Rock Pink j 
Diotis marifima, seaside Diotis; Soudta {Hacguetid) epipactit, 
yellow Dondia ; Oeranium smguinewn, blood-flowered Gera- 
ninm ; Q. Lambertianum, Lambert's Geranium ; G. striatum^ 
Btriated Geranium; Nepeta oioiaceo, Violet Mint; Onotaa 
roftiii[?'/fiZ I IT, round-leaved Rest-harrow; AubrietJa erubeseeiu, 
blush -fl Offered Auhrictia; Draba aiaotdes, Whitlow Grass; 
D. loTEolis, Northern Whitlow Grass ; Uteris corrwafolia, 
Comea-lcaved Candytuft ; Aecena Zealandica, New-Zealand 
Acaana; Fotentilla nemoralia. Wood Cinqnefoil ; P. cdpegttie, 
alpine Cinqnefoil ; SlaHcB armeria alpina, alpine Thrift ; 8. 
lellidifolia, daiay-leaved Thrift; S. eximia, choice Thrift; 
IiOtws cornieula/us minimui, small Eird's-foot Trefoil ; X. e. 
floTn pletw, double-flowered small Birf's-foot Trefoil ; Lychnis 
dioiea, disBciona Lychnis ; L. Ohalcedonica, Chalcedoniaa 
Lychnis ; i, floB Jcai's, Jove's Lychnis ; Agrottemma githago. 
Com Cockle ; A. cortmaria.. Rose Campion ; ^n^irrAtninn 
majiis (in var.) Antirrhinum ; A. sempervirens, everlasting 
Antirrhinum ; Soldanella alpina, alpine Shilling Leaf. 

Hardit HERi)ACEOi;a Plants fob Dbt Barren Placks. — 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, Inrid Shield Lily, handsome leaves ; 
Btembergia lutea, autnmn Crocus ; Othowia cheirifoUa, wall- 
flower-leaved Ragwort; Mryjigimn amefhyslinum, amethyst 
Sea Holly ; Oxalis comiculata rubra, pure-Leaved Homed 
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Oxalis ; TrifoUum repens var. nigrescens^ black-leaved Clover ; 
Silene alpestris, alpine Catchfly ; Megasea rubra, broad-leaved 
Saxifrage ; M. ciliata, hairy, broad-leaved Saxifrage ; M, coT" 
difolia, heart-shaped-leaved Saxifrage; Aster bicolor, two- 
coloured Starwort ; Linaria alpina, alpine Toadflax ; Anten- 
nvria alpvna, alpine Everlasting; A, dioicay disecions Ever- 
lasting ; Ferula asperifolia. Giant Fennel ; Eryngium BourgoH^ 
Sea Holly ; Tueea recurva, recurved Adam's Needle; Y. glo» 
riosa, glorious Adam's Needle; Y. filamentosa, thready Adam's 
Needle \ Iris reticulata, reticulated Iris ; Santolina squarrosa^ 
lavender Cotton; 8. chammcyparissus, ground Cypress; 8. 
viridis, dark green lavender Cotton ; Hdianthemum vermshmif 
comely Sunrose ; ^. serpliyllum (in var.), thyme-leaved Sun- 
rose ; Jff. rosmarinifolium, rosemary-leaved Sunrose ; H, tubu' 
ra/rium, Italian rosemary-leaved Sunrose ; H, glohulariafolium^ 
globular-leaved Sunrose ; Elymus arenarius, Lyme-grass ; M 
mexicanuSf Mexican Lyme-grass; Arabia lucida, shining 
Arabia. 



Anemones. — Six Chrysanthemum-flowered or French. — 
Oloire de Nantes, La Brillante, Lilas, Mauve Clair, Ponceau, 
Rosy Queen. 

Twelve Double Poppy or Dutch. — Blue Aimable, C^lestine, 
Duchesse de Lorraine, Feu Incomparable, King of Scarlets, La 
Neige, Lord Palmerston, Marie Stuart, Prince Albert, Rose 
Mignonne, Victoria Regina. 

Six Species and Varieties for Borders. — Apennina, Apen- 
nina alba, Blanda, Fulgens, Palmata, Ranunculoides. 

Antirrhinums.— Thirty-six for Mixed Border and Exhi- 
bition. — ^Aglaia, Apollo, Arago, Bijou, Charles Dickens, Clipper, 
Comet, Dauntless, Defiance, Eclipse. Ethel, Faust, Golden Gem, 
•Grand Cross, Harlequin, Herger, Inaian Cnief , Iris, Jewel. John 
Downey, Mrs. Clements, Mrs. Stacey, Monarch, National, Neron, 
Otto, Pnnce, Progress. Queen, Rob Koy, Sparkler, Sunrise, Sun- 
shine, Syren, Sylph, Themis, Yellow Boy. 

Alpine Aur[culas for Exhibition and Frame Culture.— 
A. F. Barron (Turner), Colonel Scott (Turner), Diadem (Gorton), 
Duchess of Connaudit (Turner), Florence (Douglas), Fred Cope- 
land (Turner), John JBaU (Turner), King of the Belrians (Turner), 
Mariner (Turner), Marchioness of Westminster (Turner). Mrs. 
Dodwell (Turner). Mrs. Llewellyn (Turner), Mrs. Meiklejohn, 
Mrs. Thomson (Turner). Nat Norman (Turner), Orpheus (Turner), 
Philip Frost (Turner), President (Turner), Prima Donna (Turner) 
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Prince (Douglas) Sanspareil (Turner), Sensation (Turner), Slough 
Hi val (Turner), Silvia (Douglas), Sprang]e(Tumet), Sultan (TuniBr), 
Sydney (Turner), Thomas Moore (Turner), Topaz (Turner), Wil- 
Ham Bragg (Turner). 

Show ^vnicVLAs.— if kite Edge.—Aom^ (Read), Ann Smith 
(Smith), Arabella (Headly), Beauty (Traill), Catherina (Summer- 
flcalea). Countess of Danmore (Mghtbody), Counte** of Wilton, 
(Cheetiiam). Frant Simonite (Simonite). Glory (Taylor). Jofaa 
Simonite {Wallcer) JoliB Waterston (Cunningham), Maggie 
Lauder (Xowe), Ne Plus Ultra (Smith), Smiling Beauty (Heap), 
Sophia Dumareaque {Lightbody), True Briton (Hepworth). 

Grey Edge. — Alderman C Brown (Headly), Alexander Meikla- 
john (Kay), Alma (Lighthody), Colonel Champneys (Turner), 
Confidence (Campbell), Conqueror of Europe (WaterhouBe), 
General Bolivar (Smith), George Lightbody (Headly), Mary Ann 
(Fletcher), Ne Plus Ultra (Fletcher), Peveril of the Peak (Walker) 
ftivateer (Grimes), Eichard Headly (lightbody), Eobert Traill 
(Lightbody), Sophia (Chapman). 

Green Edge.—hAaaiiA Napier (Campbell), Alderman Wisbey 
(Headly), ApoUo (Boeaton), Champion (Page), Colonel Taylor 
(Leigh), General Havelock (Traill), General Neill (Traill), 
Imperator (Litton), Lady Ann Wilbraham (Oliver), Lord Palnier- 
Bton (Campbell), Lovely Ann (Oliver), LycurguB (Smith), Lano- 
slure Hero (Lancashire), Prince Albert (Dickson), Prince o( Green 
Edges (Traill), Talisman (Simonite). 

^>(ft.— Blackbird (Spalding), Clipper (Turner), Charles J, Perry 
(Turner), Dora (Homer), Eliz» (Sims), Garibaldi ( Pohlman) For- 
mosa (Smith), Lord of Lome (Campbell), Meteor Fla^- (Lightbody), 
Mrs. Sturroek (Martin), Mrs. Douglaa (Simonite), Pizarro (Camo- 
beU),Top8y(Kaye). *^ 

Clove Caknations.— jEttiopian (Hooper), Arethusa (Dodwell) 
Bride (Hodges), Bridesmaid (Gorton), Constance (Dodwdi), David 
Finlay (Dodwell), Duchess of ConiiaugLt (Abercronibie), Florence 
(Dodwell), Gertrude Teigner (WareX Gloire de Nancy, Hindoo 
(Turner). Lady Hoaebery (Turner), Lucifer (Dodwell), Jilurtial 
(Dodwell), Mrs. Matthews (Matthews). Mrs. Whitmore (Matthews), 
Old Crimson, Pink Queen (Ware), Rosa Bonbeur (Aljercroinbie), 
Sultan (Abercrombie), Suaau Askey, The Coroner (Barron), Tha 
Governor (Cross), W. P. Milner (Fisher). 

Show C&.ksktio-s6.— Scarlet HxMrre. — Alfred Hudson (Dod- 
well), Arthur Medhuist (Dodwoll), Dandy (Dodwell), DreadnouKht 
(Daniels), (Dodwell), Fred (DodweU), Georna (DodweU), Jamca 
Mcintosh (Dodwell), Mara (Hestall), Master Stanley (DodweU), 
Philip Thomas (DodweU), Robert Lord (Dodwell), Tom Brown 
(Dodwell), Tom Power (Dodwell), Eobert Lord (Dodwell). 

Crimson Biiarru. — A. D. Southgate (Dodwell), Eccentric Jack 
(Wood), R S. Dodwell (Hewitt), Jenny Liad (Pusley), John 
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Simonite (Simooite), J. D. Hextall (Simouite), John Harland 
(Adams), Marguerite (Dodwell), Millie (Dodwell), Ritlemaii 
(Wood), Shirley Hibberd (Dodwell). 

Pink arid Purple Bitarra. — James Taylor (Gibbona^, Mias 
Henderson (Dodwell), Mrs. Barlow (Dodwell), Purity (Wood), 
Sarah Payne (Ward), T. S Ware(DodweU),TomFoater(DodweU), 
TJnespected (Turner), William Skirving (Gorton). 

Purph Flakes.— Ui. Foster (FoaterJ, Earl Stamford (Elliott), 
Florence Nightinaflle (Sealey), James Douglas (Simonite), Mayor 
of Nottingham (Taylor), Mayor of Oxford (Dodwell), Squire Mey- 
nell (Brabbia). 

Scarlet Flaiei. — A. Holmea (Dodwell), Annihilator (Jackson), 
Flirt tAbercrombie), Harry Matthews (Dodwell), John Ball (Dod- 
well), Richard Gortoo (Dodwell), Samuel Brown (Dodwell), Scarlet 
Keet (Dodwell), Sportsman (Hedderley). 

Paie /Vo*e.— James Merryweather (Wood), Jessica (Turner), 
John Keet (Whitehead), iiary Ann (Fletcher), Miss Ersfcine 
Wemyss (Dodwell), Mrs. F. Burnaby (Turner), Mrs. MatthewB 
(Dodwell), Mrs. Tomes (Dodwell), Eosa of Stapleford (Headly), 
SybQ (Holmes). 

Tree Caenations.— A. Alegati^re, Annie Williams, Amazon 
(Turner), Coomassie (Turner), Firefly (Turner), Gloire de Nancy, 
Grace Wilder (Thorpe), Irona (Alegati6re), Jacques AlegatiSre 
(AlegatiSre), Miss Johffe (Masters), Mrs. George Hawtry (Turner*, 
Mrs. Maclaren (Fitch), Ilevers6(Tumer), Rose Perfection (Turner), 
Sea Foam (Thorpe), Souvenir de la Malmaison, Surrey Belle 
(George^ The Queen (Abercrombie), Warrior (Turner), Worth- 
ington G. Smith (Turner). 

Incueitbd CaaY3ANTHESiuMS. — Alfred Salter, Antonelli, 
Angelina, Barbara, Baron Eeust, Blonde Beauty, Caierub, Empress, 
Eugenie, Eve, Empress of India, Enamel, Golden Beverley, Golden 
Eagle, General Bainbrigge, Golden Empress of India, Golden 
Queen of England, Gloria Mundi, QuemsCT, Nugget, Hero of 
Stoke Newington, Isabella Bott, Jardin des Plantes, John Salter. 
Lady Hardinge, Lady Slade, Lady Talfourd, Le Grand, Lord 
Derby, Lord Wolseley, Mabel Ward, Mr. Brunlees, Mr. Gladstone, 
Lady Carey, Mr. Howe, Mr. Corbay, Mr. Eunn, George Glenny, 
Mrs. G. Bundle, Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Haliburton, Novelty, Nil Des- 
perandunj. Princess of Wales, Princess of Teck, Princess Beatrice, 
Prince Alfred, Prince of Wales, Pink Perfection (syn. Miss Mary 
Morgan), Queen of England, Rev. J. Dix, Refulgence (syn. Inner 
Temple), Venus, White Beverley White Globe, and White Venus. 

Japahesb Chkvbasthemums Tasselled. — Agrdments de la 
Nature, Album Plenum, Belle- Gab rielle, Baronne de Frailly, 
Eertier Rendatler, Bead Or, Bouquet Fait, Boule d'Or, C^rw, 
Cliinaman, Comtesse de Beauregard, Dr. Audiguier, Dolores, 
Duchesse de Gerolstein, Dr. Macary, Duchess of Connaugh^ 
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Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Flambeau, Fanny Boucharlet, 
Garnet. Gloire de Toidouse, Guillaume Delaux, Hiver Fleuri^ 
Kaempfer, La Negre, La Charmeuse, L'Incomparable, Laurence^ 
Madame Bertier, Kendatler, Madame Clemence Audiguier, Mar- 
guerite Monarch, Mdle. Moulise, Mons. Delaux, Mons. Eugene 
Pourquis^, Mons. Kichard Larios, Nuit d'Hiver, Pere Delaux, Plan- 
tagenet, Peter the Great, Ked Gauntlet, Rosa Bonheur, E-ed Dragon, 
Rubrum Striatum, Striatum Perf ectum, Soleil Levant, The Sultan 
Thunberg, The Daimio, Triomphe de Chatelet. 
, Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums.— Acquisition, BijoiL 
Emperor, Empress, Fleur Marie, Georges Sands, Gluck, King ot 
Anemones, L'Africaine, Lady Margaret, Louis Bonamy, Madame 
Ther^se Clos, Mons. Chate, Margaret of iQrk, Marguerite d'Anjou, 
Madame Godereau, Mrs. Pethers, Princess Louise, Prince of Ane- 
mones, Queen Margaret, Sunflower. 

Anemone Pompones. — Agatha, Antonius, Astarte, Astrea, 
Calliope, Eugene Laujaulet, Firefly, Grace Darling, Jean Hatchette, 
Madame Montels, Madame Seutir, Madame Chalonge, Marguerite 
de Coi, Marguerite de Waldemar, Marie Stuart. Mrs. Wyness, Miss 
Nightingale, Mr. Astie, President Morel, Perle Regulus, Sidonie^ 
Pompones for Specimens. 

Pompone Chrysanthemums. — ^Aigle d'Or, Aurore Boreale. Bob, 
Eleonore, Fanny, Golden Mdlle. Marthe, Golden Cedo MuUi, La 
Vogue, Mdlle. Marthe, Miss Bateman^ Mrs. Hutt, Marabout, 
President, Saint Michael, White Cedo Nulli. 

Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums for the Bobdebs. — 
Anastasio, Aureole, Bolide, Dr. Bois Duval, Curiosity, Chromatella 
Delphine, Caboche, Fred Pele, Felecite, Golden Madame Domage, 
Illustration, Inimitable, La France, La Petite Marie, L^AdmiraWe, 
La Vierge, Lyon, Madame Pecoul, Madame C. Desgrange, Mdlle. 
Jolivart, Precocity, Red Madame Pecoul, Souvenir ae Mons. 
Rampout, St. Crouts, St. Mary, Virginia. 

CoLCHicuMS.— Autumnale, Autumnale pallidum, Autunmale 
roseum, Byzantinum, Speciosum, Speciosum roseum. 

Crocuses for Borders.— Byzantinus, Chrysanthus, Elwesi, 
Imperati, Nudiflorus, Odorus longiflorus, Sativus, Suaveolens, 
Serotinus, Speciosus, The Best Bedding Crocuses are Clothing 
Gold,ClothingSilver,Prince Albert. Vulcan, and Caroline Chishohne. 
Delphiniums. — Admiration, AlopecuroideSj Barlowi, Celestial, 
Formosum, Gloire de St. Mand6. Hendersom, Herman Stenger, 
Imperialis, Keteleeri, La Belle Alliance. Leon Dubois, Madame 
Chat6, Madame W. Schwab, Mons le Bihan, Paut et Virginie, 
Prince of Wales, Ranunculaeflorum. 

Iris. — Varieties of Iris Fumila. — Albida, Aurea, Cserulea, 
Caerulescens Lutea, Purpurea. 

Varieties of Iris sibirica. — Acuta, Alba, Atropurpurea, Euterpe, 
Grandiflora, Major. 
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Varieties o/Iria Ktsmpferi. — AcIiiOes, AJesander, von Hranboldt, 
AJesander von Siebold, Calypso, Caroline, Cleopatra, Duchesse 
de Belcourt, Hermia, lago, Jersey Belle, Lemoinei, Ernst Moritu 
Arndt, Leonidaa, Lord Hyron, Macbeth, Rnthorford Alcock, Tho- 
mas S. Ware, Victoria E^na. 

Varieties of Irisxiphioide9(Ejx(ii3SR'\s.ia,). — Alba, Archduchesa^ 
Blanche Fleur, Ghapeau de Cardinai, Duchesse de Fieures, Grand 
Vaintjuenr, Grande Blanche, Jooat Van Vondel, La Charmante, 
La Vierge, L'Unique, Miss Barclay, Mountain of Snow, Perfecta, 
Eoae Pertuae, Satumua, Tritis, Victoria. 

FaM*(ie«i//ri3iMi)Aium.—{SpAHiSHlEi3).— Alexander, Armida. 
California, Cleon, Cleopua, Darina, Florence Nightin^le, General 
Havelock, Louis le Grand, Louis rhihppe, Ne Plus Ultra, Venus. 

LiLiUMS FOE Beds and Bobdbhb. — Auratum, Bulbifenini, Um- 
bellatum, Candidum, Chalcedonicunij Davuricum erectum, Davu- 
riciim atrosanguineura, Davuricum citrinnm, Davuricum bicolor, 
Davuricum sanguiueum, Longiflonun, Martagon, Specioaum in 
Variety, Tigrinum Fortunei, Tigrinum fl. pi., Tigrinum splendena., 

Narcissi for Garden Dzcokation.— Abscissus, Bicolor Hors- 
fieldi, Bicolor Empress, Cemuus, Cemuua plenus, Humei albidus, 
Lobularis, Lobularia, grandiplenos, Larifohns Emperor, HaximuB, 
Mijiimus, Nanus, Obvallans masimus, Incomparabifis, Incom- 
parabilia, auraiitiiis plenus, Incomparabilis albus, Incomparabilia 
albus plenus aurantiua, Odorus, Poeticus, Poeticus fl. pi. I'oeticuB 
ornatua, Rugilobus, Telamoniua, TelaiBonius plenus, Triandnis. 

Eancy Fansies.— Alexander Crombie, Archie Duncan, Bailie 
Goodwin, B. K. Bliss, Buttercup, Countess of Strathmore, David 
Lowe, David Syme, Duchesa of Edinburgh, Edward Caird, Fnuicis 
W. Lelaiid, Fred, Perkins, Harry Brownhill, Jamea Gardiner, J. B. 
Dciwnie, Jessie Marr, Jubilee, Lady Bethune, Lady Falmouth, Lady 
G. Montgomery, Lady Keith Murray, May Tate, Marquia of Lome, 
L. V. Heathcote, Miss Bliss, Mra. Crawley, Mrs- Dewhurst, Mrs. 
Forrester, Mra. General Grant, Mrs. E. H. Wood, Mrs. Dr. Pater- 
son Mrs. Charles Robb, Monarch, Qaeen of Yellows, Rav, Archie 
Bell, Hobert Laird, it. K. Mitchell, Uaby, Sir Patrick Keith, 
Murray, Sunray, liialia, Thomas Grainger, Tom Ralston, Wonder, 
William Mitchell, William Post Jet hwaite, William Stewart. 

Show Pansibb. — Wkilt Ground.— Alda, Bonny Jean^ Devonia, 
Elsie Thomson, Helena, Hon. Mrs. Menzies, Jeannie Grieve, 
Lady Lucy Dundas Lavinia, Maggie, Mary Paul, Minnie, Mrs. 
Bunyardj. Mrs. Galloway, Mrs. G. Cochrane, Mrs. Henderson, 
Mra. R. B. Matthews, Princess of Wales. 

Yellow GiyjitMi/.— Acme Ardler, Ardena, Andrew Smith, Captain 
Cowan, Corsair, Eclipse, George S. Veitch, J. B. Downie, Jamea 
Black, Lindeau, H. A. Murray, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Roger, Mrs. 
Russell, Perfection, Prince of Wales, Robert Burns, Robert Pol- 
lock, Walter McKay, William Martin. 
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iSef/s.— A. D. Currie, A. Fox, Alexander Watt, Cherub, Captain 
Hitter, Gazette, Br. Oibb, Golden Circle, George Murray, Helen 
Douglas, Indian Chief, Locomotive, Miss Block, Miss Lennox, 
Mrs. Qoodhall, Mrs. Knight, Onnsa, PrincesB Beatrice, Shirley 
Hibbert, Snowdrop, Walter Shearer. 

PENTBTEMOua FOB ExHiBiTiOH AMD BoRDESS. — Amelia, An- 
drew, Sinclair, Archibald Anderson, Atiantide, Avalanche, Bessie 
Anderson, Black Knight, Candidate, Conntess of Tarbert, Count 
Munater, Dr. Lute, D. Neubronner, Egerton Hubbard, F. Gerotd, 
Franklin, Fleuron, George Smith, Henry Cannell, J. F. Kinghom, 
J. H. Stanley, John McPLerson, Joseph Buchner, King of Penste- 
moDS, Lady Sinclair, Lord Macdonald, Miss Hope, Mrs. J. Allen, 
Mis. Gordon, Magmficum, Mra. Gunn, Mr. D. Macfarlane, Mr. 
Pilgrim, Osgood McKenzie, Polly King, Pauline Dumont, Paul 
Vfironfeae, P. Klein, Princess Louise, Progrfe, Pintle Perfection, 
Eev. Thomas Downie, Robert Osbom, Sesoatris, Sir George 
Nares, Sir William Forbes, Stadtgartner Weber, Wiliiam Kilgour, 
and WilHam Sadler. 

Phloxes, Eaely-plo weeing. — Auld Reekie, Beauty of £din- 



buiBh, Charles Downie, Countess of Galloway, Duchess of Atkol, 
E. L. Lewan, Hercules King of PurpleSj James Ross, John WaU 
Bon, Luna, Mdlle, Bertha, Rendatler, Misa E Stevenson, Miss R. 
Marten, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. A. Duncan, Mrs. 
Forbes, Mrs, Dr. Fraser, Mrs. Stewart, Princess Louise, Purple 
Eniperor, Rosy Gem, Surprise- 

Late-jinwenng. — Alexander Shearer, B. S. Williams, Coccinea, 
Cohn M'Farlane, Countess of Aberdeen, Countess of Mar, Duncan 
M'Farlane, Coquette de Pare de Neuilly, Dr. Boisduval, David 
Marshall, Earl of Mar, Frauds Einghoro. George Smith, Gloire 
de FeleaiL Hon. Mra. Vernon, James Barclay, John Forrest, John 
Stewart, Lady Belhaven, Lady Macdonald, Lot hair, Madame Ben- 
ary, Madame Bonneau, Madame Domage, Madame De St. Fulgent, 
Madame Puelet, Mdlle. Hermine de Turinne, Jfddle. Sauasine, 
Miss Mackinnon, Miss Steward, Mrs. Amott, Mrs. Neill Fraser, 
Mrs. K. Munro, Mrs. Scott, Plummer, Mona. Caillard, Mona. Con- 
rad, Mods, de la Devensaye, Mons. Guldenschurch, Mons. Heine- 
man, Mona. Rafarin, Mons. M. Saison, Oscar Beyer, Paul Dela- 
roche. Princess Louise, Boi des Roses, Sir Edward Landseer, 
Surpasse, Madame Rendatler, William Tait, Wonder. 

Vicon^m.— Heavy Eoxe .ffiA/e.— Edith Dombrain (TurnerJ, 
Juliana (Turner), Lady Boston (Fellowes), Mrs. Payne (Fellowes), 
Miss Horner, (Lord), Royal Visit (Abercrombie), Scarlet Queen 
(Wood). 

Light Rose Edge.— Clara Penaon (Turner), Daisy (Dodwell), 
Duchess of Edinburgh (Abercrombie), Ethel (Fellowes), Eatelle 
(FeUowea), Julia (Dodwell), Mrs. Allcroft (Turner), Mrs. Fordham 
(Turner), Mrs. Fisher (Taylor). 
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Beaw Purple Edge. — Admiration (Turner), Chanticleer (Fel- 
lowes), Edith (Dodwell), Fanny (Lord), Lizzie Tomes (Dodwell), 
Mrs. A. Chancellor, (Turner), Muriel (Hewitt), Norfolk Beauty 
<Fellowes), Bey, J. Canim (Fellowea). 

Light Purple Ikige.— Alice (Lord), Baroness Burdett Coutta 
(Payne), Edith (Fellowes), Her ifajaaty (Addis), Lady Eicho rFnr- 
ner), Mary (Simonite), Minnie (Lord), Mrs. Little {Hooper), Prin- 
cess of Wales (Kirtland), Tinnie (DodweU). 

Heavy Red Edge. — Brunetta (Kirtland), Constance Heron (Fel- 
lowes), Countess of Wilton (Holland), Dr. Abercroinbie (Fellowes) 
J. B. Bryant (Ingram). Hilda (DodweU), Mra. WUIson (FeUowes^ 
Princess of Wales (Fellowes), Queen of Summer (Fellowes), 

Light Red Edge.—AAa. Mary (Smith), Bertie (Turner), Miss 
Turner (Taylor), Norma (Fellowes), Princess Mary (FeUowes), 
Thomas WiJson (Flowdy). 

Yellow-ground. — Alice Waite (Turner), Coronation (Turner), 
Cyprus (Turner), Edith (Turner), Eleanor (Turner), Flavius (Tur- 
ner). Lady Aitchison (Turner), Miss Abercrombie (Turner), Ne 
Plus Ultra (Turner), Princess Beatrice (Turner), Sultana (Turner), 
WilUam Greenaway (Turner). 

Pinks, Twelve DEcoKATrvs.— Ascot, Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, 
Early Blush, Fimbriata major, Lord Lyons, Mrs. Grieve, Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. Pettifer, Mrs, Sinkins, Snowball, Snowdon (late), 
Tom Welch. 

Pinks, Thiety-bix Show.— Adonis, Bertram, Boiard, Crossflat 
Gem, David Saunders, Device, Dr, Clark, Dr. Masters, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Elcho, Empress, Excelsior, Exquisite, Godfrey, Harry 
Hooper, M. Campbell, Malcolm Dunn, Janet Cochrane, John 
Ball, John Mackenzie, Lady Clifton, Lord Kirkaldie, Mary CJray, 
ilinnie Mildred, Mrs. J. Downie, Mrs. Maclean, Mrs. Howarth, 
Mrs. W, Perase, MrB. Waite, Pictnrata, Princess of Wales, Prince 
Frederick William, Rubens, Shirley Hibberd, The Pride of Col- 
chester, William Paul, William Watson, 

Pyrethktjms, Twenty-foue for Exhibition and Boeders,— 
Achille, Argentine, Aurora, Ceres, Captain Nares, Emile Lemoine, 
Floribuiidum plenum, Gustave Hettz, Hermann Stenger, Haage 
■et Schmidt, Iturbiee, J. N. Twerdy, La Vestal, Michael Buchner, 
Mons. Barral, Mont Blanc, Nancy, Ne Plus Ultra, Peau Rouge, 
Placida, Solfaterre, Striatum plenum, Uzziel, White Aster. 

Kanunculi.— iloufiie Persian. — Aigle Noir Blanche Superbe, 
Eouton d'Or, Commodore Napier, Couronne aes Roses, Fireball, 
Jaune Surfime, (Eil Noir, Queen Victoria, Richesse de Fleurs, 
Rose de Haarlem Vesuvius. 

Turban. — Hercules, Janisarius, Komauo, Seraphique d'AIger, 
Turban d'Or, Viridiflora. 

SciLLAfi. — Amoena, BiJolia, Bifolia alba, Bifolia taurica. 
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Campanulata, Campanulata alba, Hyacintlioides, Nutans, Nutans 
alba, Peraviana, Peniviana alba, Sibirica. 

Violas. — ^Admiratioii, Archibald Grant, Aurora, Ardwell Gem. 
Beauty of Clyde, Bianoi, Blue Bell, Champion, Countess m 
Hopetoun, Countess of Kintore, Crimson Grem, Grold Piince, Lady 
Poiworth, Lottie, Mrs. McMaster, Pilrig Park, Princess of Teck, 
Purple Gem, The Lady. 

Violets. — Sweet. — ^Amabilis latifolia, De Parme, Neapolitan^ 
Marie Louise, Odoratissima, Patrie, Victoria Regina, Russian 
(double), Venice. 

SELECTIONS OF BEDDING PLANTS. 

Ageratums. — Cannells' Dwarf, for front lines and carpet beds : 
Malvern Beauty, Swanley Blue, and Cupid, for second lines ana 
beds ; Mexicanum and the Oueen for back rows in borders. 

Alteenantheras. — Amabilis latifolia, Amoena spectibilis,. 
Magnified, Paronychioides major, Paronychioides major aurea,. 
Versicolor. 

Begonias. — Scarlet. — Arago, Davisi, Emperor, Miss Constance 
Veitch, Mrs. A. Potts, Trocadero, Vesuvius. 

Crimson and Bed. — Charles Baltet, Lady of the Lake, Monarchy 
Roval Standard. 

hlush, FirtJc, and Rose. — ^Delicata, Madame Crousse, Madame 
Valette, Ossian Boinnet, President Hardy, Raphael de Smet. 

Calceolarias.— re/Zoi^.—Amplexicaiuis (for large borders 
only), Gkdnes's Yellow, Golden CTem. 

Crimson. — Bijou, General Havelock, Sparkler. 

Cannas.— .Amiei Discolor, Atropurpurea, Au^te Ferri^re^ 
Bihorelli, Edouard Morren, Excelsa Zebrina, Gigantea major, 
Gloire de Lyon, Henri Volmorin, Jean Sisley, Keteleeri, MuUeri^ 
Metallica, Nigricans marginata, Picturata fastuosa, Sellowi^ 
Warscewiczi. 

Coleus. — Nigricans, Verschaffelti Verschaffelti splendens. 

Show Dahlias. — Yellow and Orange Tinped and ^Jiaded, — 
Adelaide, Annie Gibbons, Aurora, Canary, Cnampion, RollOj Con- 
stancy, Cremome, Crown Prince, Ethel Newcombe, Goldhnder, 
Henry Walton, John Nevill Keynes, John William Lord, Joseph 
Ashby, Joseph B. Service, Mrs. Hodgson, Mrs. Stanscomb, Picotee, 
Queen of Beauties, Sunbeam, Vice-President, William Lucas. 

Crimson, Scarlet, and Bed. — Cardinal, Chris. Ridley, Dauntless, 
Duke of Connaught, George Goodhall, Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
James Service, James Stevens,. John Greenaway, John Standisliy 
John Wyatt, Joseph Green, Lady G. Herbert, Mr. Comwallis, 
West, Mr. Harris, Revival, Shirley Hibberd, Victory, Walter 
Weir, Walter H. Williams, 

Purple, Maroon and Magenta. — Alexander Cramond, Burgundy,. 
David Saunders, Earl of Radnor, Frank Rawlings, George Smitli> 
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James Cocker, James Vick, John Downie, John McPhersor^, Lord 
Chelmsford, Michael Saunders, Mr. Compton, Ovid, Pioneer^ 
Prince Bismarck, Prince of Denmark^ Rev. J. Goodday, Thomas 
Goodwin, Triumphant, William Rawlings. 

LUac and Rose. — Amy Robsart, Baron Taunton, Clara, Countess 
of Lonsdale, Criterion, Critic, Harriett Tetterell^ Henry Bond, 
Lady Wimborne, Mfs. Boston, Mrs. John Dowme, Rosy Mom, 
William Pringle Laird. 

White, Liglvt I'ipped, and Shaded. — Annie Neville, Celestial. 
Duchess of Wellington, Emily Edwards, Ethel Britton, Flag or 
Truce, Georgiana, Herbert Turner, JuUa Wyatt, Lady Golightly, 
Louisa Neate, Mrs. Henshaw, Royal Queen, The Countess. 

Fancy Dauli as.— Tipped. — Beauty, Fanny Start, Jeannette, 
Jessie Mcintosh, Lady Antrobus, Maid of Athens, Miss Brown- 
ing, Miss Rodwell, Mrs. N. Halls, PoUy Sandell, Prospero, Queen 
Mab, Singularity. 

Striped and Sjyotted, —Annie Pritchard, Charles Wyatt, Dragon, 
Eccentric, Egyptian Prince, Enchantress, Flora Wyatt, Frederick 
Smith, Gaiety, Henry Glasscock, Hercules, Hugh Austin, John 
Saunders, Marchioness of Salisbu^, Miss Lillie La^e, Monsieur 
Chauviere, Octoroon, Professor Fawcett, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, 
Robert Burns, Splendid, Tipsy Bob, Trotty Veck. 

PoMPONE OR Bouquet Daklias. -Crimson and Purple, — Bird 
of Paradise, Carl Mendel, Captain Ingram, Gem, German Favour- 
ite, Jewel of Koestritz, Little Bobby, Murillo, Prince of Lilliputians, 
Professor Bergeat, Ri^olette, Rosetta, Washington. 

Scarlet and Red.— Dr. Webb, Flambeau, Hedwig Pollwitz, North- 
em Light, Red (xauntlet. Sunshine, Toby, Triumph. 

Yellow and Buff. — Burning Coal, A. Hubner, Comtesse Von 
Sternberg, Dora, Golden Nuggett, E. F. Jungkler, Karl Golden- 
berg, Lydia, Seraph, Titania. 

Rose and Lilac. — Amelia Barbier, Bijou, Clementine, Emotion, 
Hebe, F. A. Zachman, Frau Prof essor Klug, Louis Rodani, Mdlle. 
Valentine Faconet, Model, Rougier Chauviere. 

\yhite and Light Tipped. — Constant Soupert, Dove, Fraulein E. 
Richter, Guiding Star, Lady Blanche, Little Fred, White Aster. 

Bedding Dahlias. — ^Alba Floribunda Nana, Cloth of Gold, 
Constance, Crimson Gem, George Thompson, Glare of the Garden, 
John _Wyatt, Marguerite Bruant, Royal Purple, Rising Sun, 
Yellow Pet, Zelinda. 

Single Dahlias.— Aurantiaca, Beauty of Cambridge, Coccinea, 
Cato, Distinction, Gracilis superba, Guido, Halo, Morning Star, 
Marguerite, Othello, Pantaloon, Paragon, Rose Queen, Scarlet 
Gem, St. Julien, Tyro, White Queen, Yellow Gem. 

Gladioli. — Crimson, Scarlet, and Red Shades. — ^Admiral Willis, 
Brenchleyensis, Comte de Morny, Due de Malakoff, Earl of Airlie, 
Emperor Napoleon, James Carter, James Watt, John Waterer,. 
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Louia van Houtte, Lord Byron, Fr&ident, Jules Duprey.Eoi L^ 
pold, Sir William Hooker, Xenes. 

Purple, Lilac, and Dark Ski/des of Soag. — Charles Dickens, De 
Humboldt, E. G, Henderson. Eugene Scribe, Hemua, Lady Frank- 
lin, Leonardo d& Viuci, Mons. Souchet, Paulina, Princess Alice, 
Rev. J. M. Berkeley, Stuart Low, Thomas Moore. 

White, viith Rose, lAlac, aiid Purple Si-tpra.— Archelaus, Colvilli, 
The Bride, La Candeur, Madame Ad^le Souchet, Matliilde de 
Landevoiain, Zenobia. 

Roie, Salmon, and Shades of Light Red. — Agilus, Duchesse de 
Padoue, Fanny Eouget, F^licien David, Gil Bias, Madame Ben- 
datler, Madame Victor Verdier, Mons. Blouet, Ninon de I'Enclos, 
Princess Clothilde, Princess Frederick William, Princess Mathilde. 

Golden Leaved Plants. — Arabia alpina varie?ata, Coprosma 
Baueriana variegata, Dactjiiselegantissunaaurea, b uchsia Golden 
Fleece, Lonicera aurea reticulata, Mesembn^nthemum cordi- 
f olium variegatum, Pyrethrum Golden Feather, Thymus citriodorns 
aureo-mareinatuE, Veronica Andersoni variegata. 

Green Leaved Plants. — Hemiaria glabra, Leptinella scarioaa, 
Mentha pulegium gibraltaricum, Sedum glancum, S. lydium, Ver- 
onica repens. 

Heliotropiums. — Uari,— Bouquet" des Violettes, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Marcoau. 

ii(;A(.— Diana, Heloise Delesalle, Lizzie Holland. 

Hyacinths fob Beds and Bobdehs.— Robert Steiger, Victoria, 
Alesandrina, Waterloo. Blue — Amy, Amphion, Bleu Kourant, 
Baron van Tuyll, Charles Dickens, Grand Lilas, Begnlus. ^kite — 
La Belle Blanchisseusse, Queen Victoria. 

Lantanas fok Beds and Boedehs,— Aurore'Boreale, Bouquet 
Blanc, Distinction, Don Calmet, Eldorado, Golconda, Favourita, 
Le Styjc, Magenta King, Mons. Rongier Chauvier, Ne Hus Ultra, 
Victoirs. 

Lobelias eoh Beds and Bqeders.— £?«« ,■ Andrew Holmes, 
Brighton, Finsbury Park Blue, and Pumila magnifica. Rosy Rai: 
Dehance and Omen. White.- Ingrami and Princess of Wales. 

PEtARaosiOMS, Variegated. — Golden Zonals. — Countess of 
Craven, Florence, Macbeth, Miss Batters, Mrs. Pollock, William 
Sandy. 

Silver Zonals. — Mrs. Clutton, Miss Farren, Mrs. Laing, Mre. R. 
B. Postans, Porteus, Princess Beatrice. 

White and Creamy Variegated. — Flower of Spring, Miss Kings- 
bury, Mont Blanc, Princess Alexandra, Virgin Queen, Viscountess 
Cranbrook. 

Oolde7i'Uaved.—Greed'B Seedling, Crystal Palace Gem, Inter* 
national, Robert Fish. 

Srome Zonals. — Golden Harry Hieover, Slarshal Mocmahon, 
Swanley Bronze, Zulu. 
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Zonal PuLAEGONiUMa. — Scarlet. — Arago, Bonfire, Cannell's 
Dwarf, Commander-in-Chief, Corsair, Harry Hieover, Havelock, 
John Gibbons, Triompha de Stella, Theocritus, Vesuvius, West 
Brighton, Qem. 

Crimson and Purple tinted. — Crimsnn King, Edward Sutton, 
Henry Jacoby, Horace Greeley, Lady Kirkland, Lord Gifford, Sir 
H. S. Stanhope, Veata. 

Rose ami Ptttk.—Atay Robsart, Jenny Dodds, Lady Byron, 
Master Christine, Mrs. Fytche, Mrs. Hole, Mrs. Lancaster, Mrs. 
Turner, Newlands Mary, Eose of Allendale, Welbeck Nosegay. 

Orange and Salmon. — King of the Bedders, Laura Strathan, 
Lizard, Princess of Wales, Soleil, Surprise, Vanessa. 

CerUe. — ^Mra. Hetley, Lady Middleton. 

>*'hite. — La Perle, White Clipper Improved. 

Petunias for Beds akd Bordeks. — Alice, Charmer, Crimson 
King, Dr. Denny, Bayard, Eddystono, Miss E Moore, Dorcas, 
Purple King, Spitfire, Hon. Mrs. Legge, The Tory. 

Silvery-leaved Plants.— Achillea umbellata, Antennaria to- 
mentosum, Centanrea argentea plumosa, Centaurea ragusina. 
compacta, Cerastium tomentosinn. Cineraria ceratophylla, C. 
mantima, Gnaphalium lanatiim, Leucophyton Browni, Santolina 
incana, Stachys lanata, Veronica incana. 

Vkrbkn A3 —Basilisk, Blue Beauty, Brilliant de Vaisse, Crimson. 
King, Eclipse, Edward Day, Hampton Court Crimson, Lady 
Cowley, Melindris splendens, Purple King, Tuetonia. 

E!aely Tulips.- iAntf^A- Artua, Couleur Cardinal, Cottage. 
Maid, Couronne Pouppre, Due Van Thol, Duchesse de Parma, 
Fabiola, Keizerskroon, Pottebakker Yellow, Pottebakker White,, 
Thomas Moore, Yellow Prince. Double.— Camoane dea Roses,, 
Gloria Soils, Imperator Rubromm, Purple Crown, Rex Rubrorum^ 
ToumesoL 




CHAPTER XXII. 

REMINDERS OF MONTHLT WORK. 

January. — ^Earih-work and improvements mnst be r 
lated by the weather, but at every opportunity must be pui 
on with all possible speed, for there will soon be other wor 
do. Stack up turf for composts. Spread a mnlch of half-ro 
manure amongst newly-planted shrubs and roses. Reno 
flower-beds by deep digging and manuring. Prepare 1 
for ranunculuses and anemones. Any autumn-plajited b 
that are pushing through should be covered with a suffici< 
of earth to protect them for awhile from severe frost. 

February. — Finish planting deciduous trees as soo; 
weather permits, and complete alterations and improvem^ 
This is a good time to form rockeries, repair roads, put d 
edgings, and make new lawns. Herbaceous plants ma 
divided and transplanted. Plant ranunculuses and anemc 
Sow hardy annuals in the borders, and a few in frames t 
transplanted for an early bloom. 

March. — Beds and borders requiring to be cleaned i 
be carefully dealt with, to spare fix)m injury any plants 
are pushing through. The routine plan of digging m 
borders in spring is simply destructive of the good pi 
they contain. It is no wonder that peeonies, dielytras, 
phiniums, and other good things that hide themselves in wij 
invariably vanish from borders so treated. Plant herbac 
plants. Sow seeds of annuals and perennials. Look 
rose-beds to make stakes safe, and tread firm any tha' 
loose at the roots. Carefully hoe the top crust amongst tu 
pansies, and other choice subjects that are planted in 1 
When the pansies have been cleaned, peg down the i 
branches, and strew over the bed a mixture of fine earth 
rotten manure to promote surface roots. 

April. — Prune ivy to one layer of branches, and rei 
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all the leaves. Tbe new growth will follow instantly, and ho 
eveo and rich; contirme to aow seeds oi' ba,r'iy Bnbjcctfl in 
open borders, and of tender Bnhjocts in frames. Part ohry- 
eanthomnnis, and strike cuttings of aorta that avo required lu 
qunntity. Plant dahlia roots. Plant Tigridia bulbs. When 
tulips are frozen hard, waf«r them with cold water before the 

SIat. — Sow in open borders aatera, balsams, and other 
half-Iiardy subjects and hardy annuals to eucceod the early 
Bowinga. Plant dwarf roBos out of pots; this being one of 
the best methoda of forming a plantation, secure them on 
their own roots if popsihle. Thia and stake llovverin|f shoots 
of camationa and pinks. Bedding out ahoufd not commence 
nntil towards the end of the month, unless the plants are 
known to be well hardened. 

June. — -Bedding out is the pi-incipal buaiueas now. Take 
the plants in the order of their relative hardiness, so aa to 
keep back to the last moment aJl tlic more tender Bulgects, 
such as coleus, alternanthera, etc. Keep lawns in the best order 
possible, and in the event of prolonged dry weather, flood 
them with water at least once a week. If the grass is thin 
and poor, remove the box from the mowing machine, that the 
mowings may be scattered. Strike pipings of camatiouH and 
pinks. Strike cuttings of pansies from the young shuots. 
Stake and mnlch dahlias. Look over mixed borders, and 
provide supports for plants that are likely (o bo blown over. 

Jdlt. — Watering is an important bnsinoKs now. As a rule 
goraninms, oentaurcas, antiiThinums, Ian tanas, salvias, Bcdums, 
and Bempervlvnma planted out thrive better withont artificial 
watering than with it, though when first planted, one or two 
good soakings may be needed to give them a start. On the 
other band, calceolarias, cannas, coleus, dahlias, hollybockB, 
carnatiouB, lobelias, heliotropes, and verbenas, will he benefited 
by copious watering in dry weather, but mci'o surface driblets 
will rather injure than advance their welfiirc. Bud roses. 
Layer camationa. Take cuttings of bedding [>lants as fast as 
they can be obtained of a proper size and substance, and 
strike them without aid of artificial heat. Put earwig trapa 
on dahlia slakes. 

AuGDST. — Propagate bedding planta in quantity. Plant 
out carnations and pinks that were struck early from pipings. 
Sow seeds of hardy perennials. This is a good time to bow 
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grass seeds for the formation of new lawns, but if turf ia to 
laid, wfut nntil next month. 

Septeuder. — Lay down grass tnrf. Plant hox-edgiogs, and 
all kinds of evergreen shmbs. Prepare for planting bolbs. 
All kinds of lilies may now be transplanted. This is the best 
time for striking cnttings of calceolarias. Plant hardy her- 
baceous plants. 

OciOBES. — Plant hardy bnlbsand tabers of all kinds. Look 
over cbrysaathemnms to insure their timely and sofGcient 
Bnpports. Takenppomponeareqniredfor " plunge beds," and 
pot them, taking care to iajnre the roots as little as possible. 

NovEMBEB. — Keep chrysantbcmnms in good order, and 
secarely staked. Remove into pits and frames all the nearly 
hardy plants that reqnire shelter, not so mnch because of 
danger from &OBt aa yet, bat to protect them from heavy rains. 
Provide protection for plants of questionable hardiness that 
cannot be removed to frames. Tuce np dahlia roots as soon 
as the topa are killed by frost. Plant standard roses and 
briers for bndding next season. Continne to plant bnlbB. 
Plant decidnons trees of all kinds. 

Deceuber. — Fiaiah planting bnlbs. Hyacinths, tnlipa, and 
nardssi planted now wiU flower well in April next. There 
mast, however, be no delay, or the season will be lost. Cnt 
down hardy fuchsiaa. Spread a thin coat of dry fiaky manure 
over beds of choice pansies, camatioas, pinks, talips, penU 
Btemons and phloxes, both to pretect &om frost, and afford 
Bonrisbment oj the solvent action of snow on the maaoie. 




INDEX. 
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Acacia, 230 

Achillea, 104 

Achyrocline, 98 

Aconitum, 104 

Acroclmium, 257 

Adonisi 104 

African lily, 104 

Agapanthus, 104 

Agave, 230 

Ageratum, 65, 298 

Agrostemma, 104, 197 

Allium, 105 

Alpine Garden, the, 246 

Alpine pliants, management of 252 

Alpine plants, soil for, 249 

Alstroemeria, 105 

Altemanthera, 66, 298 

Althaea, 135 

Alyssum, 105 

Alyssum, purple, 109 

Amaranthus, 66, 196, 197 

American Cowslip, 126 

American Garden, the, 216 

American plants for edging, 221 

Ammobium, 257 

Andromedas, 218, 221 

Anemone, 106, 291 

Annuals, hardy, 188 

Antennaria, 93 

Antirrhinum, 106, 291 

Aphelexis, 256 

Aphis wash, 282 

Aquilegii, 107 

Arabis, 108 



Araucaria, 280 
Arenaria, 267 
Aristolochia, 288 
Armaria, 108 
Aspect for a garden, 11 
Asperula, 195 
Aspidistra, 231 
Aster, 108, 177 
Astilbe, 109 
Aubrietia, 109 
Auricula, 110, 291 
Azaleas, hardy, 218, 221 



Bachelor's buttons, 156 

Balsam, 179 

Bambusas, 232 

Barren places, hardy plants for, 289 

Bear's-ear, 110 

Bedding, plants suitable for, 84, 

89, 298 
Bedding plants, cultivation of, 46 
Bedding plants, spring, 35 

„ ,, summer, 89 

Bedding plants, selections of, 298 
Bedding system, the, 38 
Beet, 67 

Begonias, tuberous, 275, 298 
Bell-flower, 112 
Bellis, 111 
Biennials, 188 
Border floweis, 94, 174 
Bouquets, winter, 256 
Boiivardia, 67 
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BoK edging, 11 

BoieB for bedding plftoU, fi7 

Bracbjcome^ IBS 

Brier liosee, 201 

Bronza Zonal Geramumi, Si, : 

Bulbs foe bedding, gfl 

Buttercup, garden, I GO 



OalodliUDB, 230 

Oalandiinis, IBS 

Caloeularia, SS, 8SS 

Calceolaria, propogHiUon of the, CO 

CaUiopeis, IBS, 1G7, IBS 

CatloQU, 221 

Oaltbo, 112 

lU, 112 

nnia, 11' 
OsndTtuft, 133, 19a 
Canna, 232, 298 
Carnation, US, 2B2 
Cfttcbfly, 18! 
Celandine, lewer, 127 
Oentaurea, 70 
Cerastiam, G3 
CheirantliaB, 171 
Chilian lily, tOfi 
Obristuias Rose, ISS 
OhryBanthemum, 270, 2S3 
OhrjHuithomuni, annual, 198, IB? 
Ohryeantlieniuiii, propagation of 

the, e2 
Cineraria, 71, B3 
Cinnuefoll, 153 
C^aikiithiiB, IBS 
Glarlda, IBS, 197, IBS 
Clematii, 71, 283 
Clove-pink, 119, 2S2 
Cotchicum, 2B4 
Coleua. 72. 293 
CoUinaia, ISG, IBS, IBS 
Columbine, 107 
Comfrej, 183 
OonvaUaria, 112 
ConvolvDluH, dwarf, IBS, IBS 
ConTolTulua, nmjor, IBS 
Cornflower, 197 
CorjdftU*, 112 
CoW'pannip, 198 
Cowalipe, American, 124 
Cradle for hardenino; pUntt, 61 
Or»uibe, 233 



Crane'e-bill, 130 

Creeping Jenny. 144 

Crocna, 33, IIG, 294 

Crown Imperial, 127 

CuttingB, propagation from, 50, 100 

Cycada, 230 

Dadylia, 93 

Dahlia, ISO, 229, 233, 298 

Daisy, 111 

Daphne, 221 

Delphinium, 115, 1S6, 197, 193, S0« 

DianthuB, 73, 113 

Dianthns chinengia, IBS 

DigiUlis, 124, 197 

Division, multiplication of plaota 

by, 100 
Dodecatheon, 124 
Dog'B-tooth Violet, 124 
Dracnnas, 230, 230 



Echeveria, 73, 93, 23E 

Edgint; flower beds, plants for, St 

Edgingi for borders, 11 

Entrance courts, trees and ahrabi 

for, 283 
Ericas, 218, 221 
Erodium, 247 
Eiygiroum, 1B7, 198 
Ecythronium, 124 
Eschscholtzia, IBG, 190, 198 
Eucharidium, 198 
Euonymus, 93 
Eutoca, IBS 
Evening Primrose, U7 
Everlasting flowers, 208, 268 
Everlasting Pea, 140 



Ferns, garden, 277 
Ferns, soil for, 348 
Ferula, 2S3 
Feverfew, 88, 155 
Ficaria, 137 
Flan, crimson, 190 
Flower-beds, IS, 63 
Forget-me-not, 148 
Forming the Garden, 4, 
Fountains, garden, 2S2 
Foiglove, 134, 188, 197 
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Fnimea for bcddera, 59, 190, 237 


Hibiscus, 197 1 


Fritillaria. 127 


Hollyhock, 13* 1 


Fuchsia, 78 






ment of a, 171 ■ 


Fumitory, Larlispur, 112 


Houseleek, 160 H 


Funkia, 127 


Hyacinth, ISO, 800 ^^^M 




Hyacinth, grape-, ItS ^^^M 
Hypericum, s£l ^^^H 




Garden frames. 59, 287 




Garland Flower, 183 




Gentiana. Ui 


Iberis, 136, ISe ^^^H 


Geometric gordeDB, IB 


Indian Pink, 73 ^^^H 


Geranium. 80, 300 


Insecticides, 2S0 ^^^H 


Geranium (crane's-bill), 130 


Ipoma^a, 19S, 198 ^^^H 




Iresene. 74 ^^^H 


Gilia. 196, 198, 19S 


Iris, 188, aei ^^^H 


Gladiolus, 180, see 


Ivies, 288 j^^^H 






Globe-flower, 185 




Gnaphaliura, SB 


Kalmia,'218, S21 ^^^H 


Godetia, 196, lfl«, JS7, 198 


Kaulfussia, IBS ^^^H 


Golden Feather, 88 




Golden-leaved plants, B3, 300 




Golden Kod, 183 


Lantana, 7B, 800 ^^ 


Golden Zonal Geraniums, 81, 300 


Larkspur, annual, IIS8, 197 


Grape Hyacintli, UG 






I^kspur fumitory, 112 


Gravels, coloured, 16 
Green-fly, 280 


Layering pinks, 119 
Ijayering roses, SOB 
Laying ont the garden, 7 


Grubs, 286 


Leaf colours in parterres, 17, 81 


Gunnenut, £38 


Ledums, 218, 221 




Leptosiphon, 196, IBS 




LiUum, 140, 295 




Lily, African, 101 


Hardening off beddinR plants, 61 


LUy, Chilian, 106 ^^ 


Hardy border flowera, 94 


Lily, the Day-, 138 ^^^H 




Lily, Torob, 1S4 ^^^H 


of, 108 


Lily of the vaUey, 113 ^^^H 






Helianthus, 133, 1B7, 188 


Linum, 196 ^^^H 


Helichrysum, lea, 197, 357 


Liver-leaf, 138 ^^^H 




LossB. 19S ^^^H 




Lobelia, 76, 133, SOO ^^^H 






Hemerocallia, 133 


Love-lies-bleeding, »8 ^^^| 


Hepatioa, 138 


Lupin, 197 ^^^H 


Heraoleum, 198, 233 


Lychnis, 144 ^^^H 


Herhaoeous plants, 91 






LythnuD, 141 ^^^H 
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Madwort, 105 

Malcomia, 195, 198 

Malope, 197 

Marigolds, 77, 112 

Marsh Marigold, 112 

Marvel of Pern, 184 

Mathiola, 196 

Meadow-rue, 163 . 

Meconopsis, 144 

Menziesia, 221 

Mesembryanthemum, 78, 98 

Michaelmas daisy, 108 

Mignonette, 195, 196 

Mildew, 280 

Milfoil, 104 

Mimulus, 144, 197, 198 

Moneywort, 144 

Monkey-flower, 144 

Monk's-hood, 104 

Monthly work, reminders of, 802 

Mounting everlasting flowers, 257 

Mowing-machines, 264 

Multiplication of plants by division, 

100 
Musa, 226, 280 
Muscari, 145 
Myosotis, 146 



Narcissus, 146, 295 
Nasturtium, dwarf, 90 
Nemophilfc, 195, 196, 198 
Nierembergia, 78 
Night-scented Stock, 196 



(Enothera, 147, 196, 197 
Omphalodes, 196 
Onion, garden, 105 
Oxalis, 195 



Poeonia, 147 
Palms, 230, 237 
Pampas Grass, 238 
Panel flower beds, 82 
Pansy, 79, 148, 295 
Papaver, 148, 196, 197 
Parquet planting, 27 
Parterre, the, 15 
Pea, everlasting, 140 
Pea, Sweet, 198 



Peat, artificial, 217 

Pelargonium, 80, 800 

Pentstemonsy 86, 148, 296 

Peony, 147 

Perilla. 87 

Periwinkle, 17Q 

Perpetual flower garden, a, 238 

Petunia, 86, 301 

Phlox, 87, 151, 296 

Phsenocoma, 256 

Phytolacca, 233 

Picotee, 116, 296 

Pink, 116, 297 

Pink, Indian, 73 

Piping pinks, 121 

Pit, ganlen, 46 

Pit, turf, 198 

Plans of gardens, 7, 8, 9, 20, 22; 

23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 32» 

203, 219 
Plant houses, 47 
Planting out, 17, 60, 63 
Plunging system, the, 137, 149, 288 
Poker plant, 164 
Polemonium, 93 
Polyanthus, 151 
Polycolymnia, 257 
Polygonatum, 158 
Polygonum, 233 

Pompon Chrysanthemums, 273, 294 
Poppy, 148, 196, 197 
Portulacca, 88, 195 
Potentilla, 153 
Primrose, 154 
Primrose, evening-, 147 
Primula, 158 
Prince*s-feather, 197 
Propagating boxes for seedlings 

and cuttings, 57 
Propagating frames, 54, 198, 237 
Propagation from cuttings, 60 
PTittcantha, 288 
Pjrrethrum, 88, 155, 297 
Pyrus japonlca, 288 



Quamash, 112 



Banunculus, 156, 297 
Bed-hot-poker plant, 164 
Reseda, 195 



^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


BhapiB, 215 


Soknums, 230 


Rhudanthe, 267 


Solidago, ISS 




Solomon's Seal, 153 




Sorghum, 226 


Eibbqn planting, 24 




Eockery, the, 12fi, 167, 248, 260 




Rookery, plants for the, 2B1, 280 


Spergula tor lawiuL 317 


RoBB Campion, 104 


Spider-wort, 184 


Rosa Gardsn, the, 201 


Spinea, 109, 183 


Eases, Brier, 204 


Spring flowers, 84 


Eases, Manetti, SOS 


Squill, 168 


Eoaea, Own Root, 205 


Stachys, 98 


Roses, Budding, 204 


Statice, 133, 166, 368 


EoMs, Oliolce of, 207 


Stock, 186 


KoBcfl, pegged down, 209 
Kosea, Eihibition, 211 


Stock, night-scented, 196 


Stock, Virginian, 166 


Roses, forms of, 213 










Sunaower, 138, 198 




Salpigloesis, 197 


Sun-rose, 132 


Sanritalift, 196 


Sweet-Pea, 198 


Haponaria, 195, 198 


Sweet Sultan, 167 


Saxifrage, 1S3 


Sweet-William. 118, 123 


SdllR, 158, 207 


SymphitotD, 163 


Sea-kale, 238 




Sea LairendBr, 163 




Sedum, 159, 241 




Seed, raising plants from, 69 


Tagetefl, 77 


Seeds, the preservation of, 99 


Tender border flowers, 175 


Selection of hardy herbacaona 


Terrace Garden, design for a, 118 


filanta, 103 


Tessellated colouring, 30 


Selection of plants for edging 


Thalictrum. 183 


Howor beds, 93 


Thapaia, 232, 238 


Belectiona of plants, 288 


Thrift, 108 




Thrip, 280 


Senecio, 93 


Thrnibergia, 167 


Shady places, plants suitable for. 


Thymus, 83,^249 


238 


Tiger-flower, 164 


Shmbs for entrance courts, 288 


Tigridia, 18* 


Silene, 162, 195, 196 


Tobacco-powders, 282 


Silver Tricolor Goraniiim, 83, 300 


Torch Lily, 184 




Tradescantia, 184. 185 


Sisyrinehium, 162 


Trees for entrance courts, 263 


Slugs and Snails, 285 


Triteleia, 184 


Small Gardens, selections of plantfl 


Tritoma, 184 


suitable for, 289 


TroUius, 186, 338 


Smiiaoina, 183 




Snapdragon, 108 


TuUp, 38, 166, 301 


Snowdrop, 88 


Turf-lawi,, 283 


l"ari-pitB, 198 
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VeDQB's looking-glan, IBS 

Verbena, tO, 301 

Vermin, the deBtruotion oE, 230 

Veronien, 63, 83, 199 

Vincft, 170 

Viola, M, 170, 178. 289 

Violets, SeS 

Virginian creeper, !S8 

Vlillniaii stock, IBS 

Viaoarla, IBfl 



Water scenea. plants for, 28B 

Whitlavia, IBS, JSS 

Wigandiaa, 230 

Windflower, lOfl 

Window garden, design for a, 14 

Winter bouquets, floffen for, 3CS 



Xeranthemum, 1S7, 2GS 



WaiUla, 1B7, 257 
Wallflower, 171 
WaUi, ptanU for, 2S3 
Water sceneiy, 3fi3 




Own 8*0, elegantlv bound in etoik gilt. Illustrated wif A eolmtni 

plates arid wood engravingi. Price 6«, 

THE AMATEUR'S 

KITCHEN GARDEN 

FRAME GROUND AND FORCING PIT, 



SHIBLEY HIE 



Forautlon of Uh KltcbBnaardan 
m* Atnttanr la tb* Sltdun 

PttB and FramM. 

■«lMtilXK fOTtllfl Kitclm Oudui 
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■ruaicM gind splnacli. 

Makala and Aiparagiu. 

Aitlaiiokcs, CardMU, and Kalu. 

EaladlngB. 

Tiia otiioii and Its alllM. 

CaieiT and Caleiato. 

TIlB Potato. 

TlH Jvnualem AitteAoM. 

ThaTuslp. 



Tao-rootod VsgotabiM. 

Bbnbort). 

TbB Cucumber. 

Tlia Uelon. 
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OPINIONS OF TEE PRESS. 

ODTOjad In an «Dt«rU^DlJtr muii]«r/'— ^tiurnaZ of Sortiaiiiurt, 

•■iluii'i «oA in girdaiu XKg^j dirotiid lo Iruit null TigEUbl* cultun.'— 
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CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE 

In the Open Ground and under Glass : the Formation of the 
Rosarium: the Characters of Wild and Garden Roses : the 
Preparation of the Flowers for Exhibition: the Raising of 
New Varieties : and the Work of the Rose Garden in every 
Season of the Year. 

By SHIRLEY HIEBERD, F.R.E.S. 



CoNTBHTS : Wild KoseB — Forming a Rosarium— Dwarf Rosea — The 
Propagation of Roses bj Buds and Grafts — Stocks for Boses — Qarden 
Bustis — ExhiHtion Roses — The Characters of Rosea — Climbing Rosea — 
Pillar Roses — Roses under Glass — Seedling Roses — Roses in .Town 
Gardens— The Fain; Rose — Yellow Roses— Bedgerow and Wildernem 
Roses — Rosea for Decorations— The Enemies of the Rose — Sending 
Roses by Rail and Post — Ou Buving New Roses— Curiosities of Row 
Growing — Reminders of Monthly Work — The Rose Show — Selection* ol 
Boses — Roses and their Raisers. 
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le nne hook. Every toM grower flhou][L pomefi It. It U an elegant ToLmna, 
adiUuBlntloDearebeBuUful,"— I'jlerarv World. 
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Crmm Boo, cloth, price Bt. lUuitrated with Coloured Plata <md 
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THE AMATEUR'S 

GREENHOUSE 

AND 

CONSERVATORY: 

A OOUFLKTIi QniSE TO THD 

And tbe SeleotisD, Propa^iatloa, CnltJTUioi), w)d ImproTement of Onuuuantil 
GrssahDDM and GMuerraUt; Flaots- 



"Thfl approiMjh of winter nitnraUy tuma Ui» thought! of the owner 






"This book If well silapt«d lor UD&teun, being pUIn imd notpnilli. Ilpolnte oat, 

lag of oonaerinilorlM and greenbouiioB, this part of the lolume ooutilnina manr lllu»- 

woik— potting, compoBts, prop^jitlon, io., being dlsounol. Then follqwB a htIh of 
ohapten In which the treiLtiu#nt of tho different groupa uk] fajnlllH 1a oxpl^ad, 
Gr«mhou» HerboceuuB Flanui, In BlphabelLoLl order. Lending the mir, fallowed to tb* 
Ohmanlhemiun, to which a cbsptor IB glvon ; droenhouaa Bolt-wooded PUotl ; Pelar- 
goniunu ; Fuchiji^ ; Greenhouse Hard-wooded Planla ; EricuiBod Epacrlinj OuneUlBI, 
Asleai, and Bhododeiidroni ; OreenbuuHi and Coniervatorr GUmhers ; Onngeg, bo. 
Uard-Iaaved PlanU, aa AgsTea, Dncajnu, &0. : SucculeDt-IeaTed nanta; OroBld and 
Pitcher Pianti; Oreenhoueu KiaeB, &c. One ohapter la davotsd to tuming a ganentl 
■election of Onenlir>ase Plants ; another to summer Cucumbtn and BsedliDg Ftiar- 
gonlurna ; while othera trcit of Hardy Planta In a greenliouaa, or aOord rsmlndera of 
monthly work. Tho volume Lb nicely prlntod and elcgaQtlr Lioiind; and, BOfor aa wa 



nthly work. Tho volume Lb nicely prlntod and elcgaQtlr hi 
fl had the opimrtuTiUy at testing It, wenia to be unnd ae 
iiMiHA'—OaTiienera' Chronicle. 
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FIELD FLOWERS, 



By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S. 



D excdleot iotmiBctiin to tb* pndicil iiudir tt wild 
no higfal; Ihe iDuRnilloBi which cmwd Ihs panei of tUc 
' flowoi of tba field, the heiuhi, iml tko 



Poi< 8vo., cIotA, lUmfraUd, priet jt. id. 

PROFITABLE GARDENING: 

A Prattical Guide to the Cultura of Vegetables, FtuiW, tad 

other useful Out -door Garden Product; ; intended (or Uie 

tue of Amateurs, Gentlemen's Gardeners, Allolleet, 

and Growera lar Market. 

By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F,R.H.S. 



Crovn Svo., cloth tltganl, gill tdgts, frici 6s. fid. 

A HANDY BOOK FOR THE 

RAMBLING BOTANIST 

Snfgeatdng what to lack for and vhsn to go in tli« ontdow itody 

ofFisld Flowsn, and Ftrai. 

By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S. 

lUmtraUd ailk Coloured Ftatts, and numtrous Wood Engratnngt, 

"It will (crve u ma eicellent IntnductioB to Iht pncdoJ oudr of wUd 



Neic EdilioM,fcap. Svo., cloth, prici 41. 

DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS 

lUuitnled by noHy Two Hundnd Woodcuti. 

B7 tha B«T. J. a EENSLOW, Uta Prohuor of Botanr fB tte 

nniTsrsitr oT Cambrf dga. 
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MR. SHIRLEY HIBBERDS BOOK ON THE tVY. 



THE IVY 



Uonograpb. ComnriilnB tbe HMoir. Vaa*, CUaneterlitteiL ftoS 

IllnlU«i of tbe Plant, uia *. IMaarlptlTs Uit of all Uia Uanlaii Mm 

In CnlUTftUon. 

8r SHIRLEY H IB HERD. 



CoNntJTS.— I. Proparatorj ObMr™tion«,— II. Higtorionl ftud lAUmrj 
MBmomnda.— III. The CharaoWriatios of tha Plant— IV. Uses of tho Ivy.— 
V. The CiilU*ati0D of tha Ivy.— VI. The Special and Vorietlei of tha 
Ivy.— VII. Doscriptire Lbt of Garden t»i<»:—l. Grooo-leaTBd climbing 
forajB of Badera EeUi. 2. VarioKfttad climbing forms of H, helii. 8. 
Grooa-leuvBd arborewjonl forms of H. bsllx. 4. Variagoted r"^ 



of H, helix. G. Oreen-leAfed climbing forms of B. grandifoUa 
Qnai!!). 6. Variegnted olimbiag forms of H. grandifolia. 7. Green- 
arboreioant forms of H. grnniiifaUa. S. Vnriegatad arborescent 



. graudifoiiB. 9. Oreen-leaTed olimbing Ibraia o: 

(colohicii)' 10. Oreen-leaTed arboreuant forms of U. coriaaea.-~YIII, Saleo- 
tions ol Iviaa, oompcising Che moat IKstina t and Beautiful in the sereral SeoUoni. 

"Mr. Shirlej' Hlbberdhu performBd >n uoiipUblii luk in lijrlng before Uig puhlls. 
In thli ptelty roliunn, Ifaa mulU of bis oiparlcnoe. Tbt writer oTldenU; Rnind tail 
Uak m plBiuDt one. and be bu aieeuted it pleuuiU]'. He deaeuiis on tba chtruloriitla 
of tbe iilent, tha usee to which It nay be put, and givea a lun|t doKrlpUre oiIalDgue of 
tbe levenl TWletias. Efumeroui illustroUons are gl'isa whloh appear to us Co be vecy 
Uthtol npHmaUaoBL'—Aaimaum. 

"amoiurthsiiiuiiaroiiigirt-boiiln ofthaseaKin Ibero is not one more truly elumnt 
^bylMTeiy beautiful eolourvd platet, and other we11.ent{raved 111 i 



IM Tery beautlfi 



ioni, to oemtltnta a dainty ] 

Intllwa read this ehumlng book, enriched as 'it It with visnatlei of'old oostlei i'^ 

- UupurobaHof the vc , .. 

Tin Tttarwry ^LUtrtttun. 
"In the obaimlngly attraotlve and lavishly, ss well aa beauUniUy lUuBtnMd, book 
J ...-_.u._....u — BdsaltwlUiaitobeexhaiBtad, Kvarytblnj thit wr 



daoonUon of a room, or add to the boauty of a garden In winur. Wa would heartily 
volnma tOr Ita real value, as well as for I'- ■-— ■- '■ 

s and lavishly, ss well aa beauUniUy Uui 

re ua. (ha iDbleat has been so dealt with ai lo be exhaititad, Braryt — . .._ 

dealrs (o know, iQ Indaad, Hat we eu know, eonoemlnc Uia Uy, has bsea suppUed to 
OS by a nost oouoleDllotM and IntelUsant piida, 1%* beat authorities are quoted J 
Bdanaaandai(har*bmn]iub1eoontfibutaia;thealdDfahui>dndpa«taIsavak«l;aiid 
tlM result b CDS of tl» nwst pleaiaot and InaUTiallTa hooks or the laaaiin. "—Jrf /sHnul. 

" llia volunu Is ohannlqidyBot up, and Hw wood engravings, In addition to tha 
KflDured philea ars profoss.*— fflwAinl. 

"A grueraUy eoneelved, and well wrought cut work, with exoellent and tUthfid 
JltMntloni."— J)ailv TtUgratA. 

"Mr. Shlrlsy Hlbbard'i -lionogTaph of the Ivy" Is a fine work, and fonns an enduiing 
Bonument o( his Utararr research, erlglua] Inquiry, breadth of ganerallBUon, and 
patient and suDcssilnl eulttual skill ; should the work become as pn^nilar as It dessma 
lo be, liy-huntlng will becsmn aa hvourite a peatjffle as remgathering."— SmUnuia. 

"This la a cbarminsf monograph. Throu^nut, Vr. Hibtwrd is a delightful oompanlen. 
and even h[^ hardest description Ig plolureiqiiely written, and the eye is rslleied aul 

•croM) to mako, or a window or trellis to adorn, can learn all he wants from It. — 
Otiujav fifratd. 

" It might bs Ihongbt diacult If not hapotslhla lo nil a portly ToluDia with a selentlfla 
%nd pnutloal account ol a single plant. This, however, Hr. Hibt:erd has done; aod 



wk. HU book Is beautifully gut up, and tha 
ra shnply admlrabla."— JfancAtiUr Courier. 



UlustraUoni 
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Owv* 8h, fl^^Mtfy t«iut u Ontk fi" ""^ ^ «^«- lUmHram 

mtk btaiaffuUy Colound Plata and numeroui Wood Sngrannat. 
Prim Si. 6d. ,- Pott Frte/or 42 Slamp: 

THE NEW PRACTICAL 

WINDOW GARDENER 



Practical Directions 
Foliage Plants 

The Arrangement of Plants and Flowers for 
Embellishinent of the House. 
By JOHN K M0LLI80N. 



CONTESTS. 






Sdl and Drainige. 

Vmta% ud WaUring. 

Filltng WindoT Boxes. 

PUntB in OUT Dwellings: An tbe; 

beaefldll or iiDtT 
Insects: Their PrereDlion and Core. 
Preparation and Irainiag of Plants. 
Sd«t FlDTering Plants Boitiibla fOr 

Windov Gardening, 
Bnlfaani-roiitod and Sock Planu. 
Hirdj f anu Tor ¥indair OardeninE. 



Oreanbonae Ferns and Uoaaea. 
Plants Qrowing in Wardian Caaea. 
Filiny Ferag in Cues and imdsi 

Ben Glasses. 
Pot Plants for Vindors and tha 

LabeUiog of Specimena. 
Batoon; and Area Gardeaing. 
The Floral Decoradoa of Boonu. 

Halts, and Paasagas. 
UontUr Calendar or Oreralicinfl. 
Alphabetical List of Plants snitabl* 

fiu-Tindow and Bale ODjQardena, 

and the Deooration of Soomi. 



OPItriO!f3 OF THE FJtSSS. 
"This la a OBaful Uttle work. Kr. UoUlaon hu hindlea bis nbjeot is 

IhtffOBghlj budneas-lilu muuur. Els oomblnallor- -" "' —.■■.-" 

■Idnable UDonnt of tarte, whLlB hli dlrtctlona an • ,.... 

an dmple and pnetlal. ud tbs nadar wbD takes blm for hli guide 
DO IMkr alutiner abont •occeedlnB. Mononr, ILe book Is Ubenll; " 

_. .i_. ... '— tanjudjfebaftirshaDdol the BfleoU prodiuwd 1^ 

"-— nr inrnngBoiant."— iondotul Water. 

Itefdl lltUe book . We cannot nmak to 
li pnporsd, as It lormi ol itulf an in 
table. TIis bctmlBil pin of 






mlUlod oI floral decontlDn 

"Areallibautl- ■ 
■ta^le I- -■-■-•- 



to see that the author 



rs Hlthln the i 



'^PvbUtOpinim.. 
"Tbe loluma li Intended to pro? 
which maf bo adapted ti 



.ended In 



iItoT 

glad 
le of planli for 



onUB.' '— Vemjnp Pi 






" Mr. HoUleon fau certainly nwoeeded In placriiu before bis readen a liuy* 
sonnt ot bilOTDiBtlon, and tba nggentloiui etRnd m rendered eaar M com- 
rehensl<]pn bj nnmeroui engraTlogi and eoloared plates."' — PiHoriai World. 
"Ur. MoUlson shows bj what reir rimida BMlliodB tha bueat, oolden- 
Dklng, and meat iinluTltlng window maj bo toansfonned into one of th* 

rt lovel; and pEetureeqoe comforVrepoalng ipolE."— 

I. ...1...J v___. mlonlliaiubje 



iropreheOBlve 



lubject.-- 
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